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| M. Hall, Friday, July 21. 
a UST returned from an interview with this 
2 Hickman; A preciſe: io! of a fellow, as 
"a" ſtarched as his Ruffics.. 
Thou knoweſt 1 5 Fi not, Jack; 

24804 S and whom we love not, we cannot allow 
a merit to; perbaps not the merit they ſhould be granted. 
However, I am in earneſt when I fay; that he ſeems 
to me to be ſo ſet, ſo prim, ſo affected, ſo mincing, 
yet ſo clouterly in his perſon, that I dare engage for 
thy opinion, if thou doſt juſtice to him, and to thy: 
ſelf, — thou never beheldeſt ſuch , except in 
a , 

11 1 tell thee how I played him off. > 

He came in his own chariot to "REO and we 


took a turn in the 9 at his requeſt, He was 
Vor. VI. | "4 * devilih 
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2 THE HISTORY OF Vols. 
deviliſh ceremonious, and made a buſhel of apologies for 


the freedom he was going to take; and, after half a hun- 
dred hums and haws, told me, that he came—that he 


came—to wait on me—at the requeſt of dear Miſs Howe, 
on the account—on the account—of Miſs Harlowe. 

Well, Sir, ſpeak on, faid 1: But give me leave to 
ſay, that if your book be as long as your preface, it will 
take up a week to read it. 

This was pretty rough, thou'lt ſay: But there's no- 
thing like balking theſe formaliſts at firſt. When they are 
- out of their road, they are filled with doubts of them- 
elves, and can never get into it again: So that an ho- 
neſt fellow, impertinently attacked, as I was, has all 
the game in his own hand quite thro' the conference. 
ſtroaked his chin, and hardly knew what to ſay. 
At laſt, after parentheſis within parentheſis, apologizing 
for apologies, in imitation, I ſe, of Swift's Di- 
gue in Praiſe of Digreſſions—I preſume, I pre- 

me, Sir, you were privy to the viſit made to Miſs 

our Coulins, in the name 
of Lord M. and Lady Sadleir, and Lady Betty 
OOO CAST ONOE fe I EE 9 

I was, Sir: And Miſs Howe had a Letter afterwards, 
ſigned by his Lordſhip and by thoſe Ladies, and un- 
derwritten by myſelf. Have you ſeen it, Sir? 

I can't fay but I have. It is the principal cauſe of 
this viſit; For Miſs Howe thinks your part of it is writ- 
ten with fuch an air of levity—Pardon me, Sir —that 
The knows not whether you are in earneſt, or not, in 
your addrefs to ber for her intereſt to her friend (a). 
Will Miſs Howe permit mie to explain myſelf in per- 

\'to her, Me. Hackmen? "Of | 

O Sir, by no means. Miſs Howe, I am ſure, would 
not give you that trouble. id 

I thould not think it a trouble. I will moſt readily 
attend you, Sir, to Miſs Howe, and ſatisfy her in all 
her ſcruples. Come, Sir, I will wait upon you now. 
You haveachatior. Are alone, We can talk as we ride, 
10 60 bee oo Lovelace's billet to Miſ Howe, at the end of Letter 
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He heſitated, wriggled, winced, ſtroaked his rufffes, 
ſer his wig, and pulled his neckcloth, which was long 
enough for a bib I am not going directly back to Miſa 
Howe, Sir. It will be as well, if you will be ſo 0 
as to ſatisfy Miſs Howe by me. | 

What is it ſhe ſcruples, Mr. Hickman ? 

Why, Sir, Miſs Howe obſerves, that in your part 
of the Letter, you ſay—But let me ſee, Sir—l have a 
copy of what you wrote [Pulling it out] Will 2 give 
me leave, Sir? Thus you begin Dear Miſs Howe 

No offence, I hope, Mr. Hickman ? 

None in the leaſt, Sir None at all, Sir |—Taking 
aim, as it were, to read. 

Do you uſe ſpectacles, Mr. Hickman ? F 

Spectacles, Sir! His whole broad face lifted up at me: 
Spectacles What makes you aſk me ſuch a queſtion ? 
Such a young man as I uſe L "ral Sit Jl 

They do in Spain, Mr. Hickman z young as well as | 
old, to ſave their eyes. Have you ever read Falar 8 
Alma, Mr. Hickman ? 

I have, Sir—Cuſtom is every- thing in in nations, as well 
as with individuals: I know the meaning of your que- 
ſtion.— But *tis not the Engliſo cuſtom. — 

Was you ever in Spain, Mr, Hickman ? 

No, Sir: I have been in Holland. 7 

In Holland, Sir Never in France or Italy 2—L was 
reſolved to travel with him into the land of Puzzledom.. 

No, Sir, I cannot fay I have, as yet. 

That's a wonder, Sir, when on the continent! 

I went on a particular affair: I was obliged to return 
oon. 

Well, Sir; you was going to read—Pray be pleaſed 
to proceed. 

Again he took aims as if his eyes were older than the 
reſt of him; and read, After what is written above, and 

figned by names and 2 of ſuch e e e 0 


nour—To be ſure, taking e, no- body queſti 
the honour o Lond. 5 nor e chat of good Ladies who 
ſigned the Letter. FTI 
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91 hope, Mr. Hickman, -no-body queſtions mine 


neither ? 
Ik you pleale; Sir, I will read on. I might have been 


excuſed Hing a name, almoſt as hateful to myſelf [You 
10 2 to ſay I 1 KNOW i 12 to 1852 Ki 
Well Mr. N I muſt. interrupt you at this 
In What I wrote to Miſs Howe, 1 diſtinguiſhed 
e Jr KNOW. I had a reaſan for it. Miſs Howe 
Ras been very free with my character. I have never 
done her any hirm. I take it very ill of her. And I 
hope Sir, you egme in her name to make excuſes for it. 
s . Howe, Sir, is a very polite young Lady. She 
is not accuſtomed tq treat any man 's character unbe- 
comingly. 


MX Then t have the more reaſon to take i it amiſs, Mr. 
1101 1 1 
Why, Sir, u Ew the fiendmi WY 

NT Why St, ſhould warrant —— as Miß 
Howe has taken with my character. 

J believe he began to wiſh he had: not come near me, 

bas emed quite diſconcerted. 

Habe vo not heard Miſs Howe treat my name with 


great— TOO 


Sir, I come not id 6 de or affront you: But fou 
know what a Love there is Between Miſs Howe and 


Mi Haildwe: I doubt, Sir, vou have not treated 
Harlowe, as ſo fine a youn Lady deſerved to be 
treated: And if Love fot her friend has made Miſs 
Howe take freedoms, as you call them, a mind not 
ungenercus, onfiith' an occaſion, will rather be forty for 
Having given, the cauſe, than— 
ow your conſequence,” Sir L But I'd rather ave 
8 is reproof from a Lady, than from a Gentleman. I 
Havel great deſire to wait upon Miß Howe. Tam per- 
Laach we ſhould fooh come to 4 good underſtanding. 
Generous tninds are always of kin. I know we ſhould. 
8155 in every-thing. Pray, Mr. Hickman, be ſo kind 
to introduce me to Miſs Howe. 


Sir —I can 81 your deſire, if you pleaſe, to Miſs 
We, Do 
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Do ſo, Be pleaſed to read on, Mr. Hickman. 

He did very formally, as if I remembred not he 
I had written; and when he came to the paſſage about 
the Halter, the Parſon, and the Hangman, reading it, 
Why, Sir, ſays he, does not this look like a Jeſt ? — Miſs 
Howe thinks it does. It is not in the Lady's Leer 
you know, Sir, to doom you to the Gallows. 

Then, if it were, Mr, Hickman, Jon think the 
would? 

You ſay here to Miſs Howe, cbs he, that Mig 
Harlowe is the moſt injured of her Ser. I know from 
Miſs Howe, that ſhe highly reſents. the injuries yau 
own : Inſomuch that Miſs Howe dgubts that ſhe. ſhall 
never prevail upon her to overlook them: And as your 

family are all deſirous you ſhould repair her wrongs, 
and likewiſe deſire Miſs Howe's interpoſition with her 
friend; Miſs Howe fears, from this part of your Letter, 
that you are too much in jeſt ; and that your offer to do 
her juſtice, is rather in compliment to your friends en- 
treaties, than proceeding from your own inclinations: 
And ſhe defires to know your true ſentiments on * | 
occaſion, before ſhe interpoſes further. 
Do you think, Mr. Hickman, that, if Lam and. 
of deceiving my own relations, I have ſo much obli- 
gation to Miſs Howe, who has always treated me with 
great freedom, as to acknowlege to ber, what I don” t to 
them 4 1 109 

Sir, I beg pardon: But Miſs TAR thinks, that, as 

you have written to her, ſne may aſk; you, by me, 15 
an explanation of what you have written; - _ 

Tou ſee, M. Hickmao, ſomething of me. Do you 
think I am in jeſt, or in earneſt? - | 

I ſee, Sir, you are a gay gentleman, of fine ſpirits, 
and all That— All I beg in Miſs Howe's name, is, to 

know, if you really, and bona fide, join with your friends 
in deſiring her to uſe hex intereſt, ro reconcile you to 
Miſs Harlowe ? _ 

'Y ſhould be ere glad to be reconciled to Miß 

| B53 © Harlowes 
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Harlowe; and ſhould owe great obligations to Miſs 
Howe, if ſhe could bring about ſo happy an event. 
Well, Sir, and you have no objections to marriage, 
J preſume, as the condition of that reconciliation ? 
I never liked Matrimony in my life. I muſt be plain 
with you, Mr. Hickman. 

I am ſorry for it: I think it a very happy State. 
I hope you will find it ſo, Mr. Hickman, _ 

I doubt not but I ſhall, Sir. And I dare ſay, fo 

would you, if you were to have Miſs Harlowe. 
If I could be happy in it with any-body, it would be 
with Miſs Harlowe. FW, 
I am ſurpriſed, Sir Then, after all, you don't think 
of marrying Miſs Harlowe !—A fter the hard uſage— 
What hard uſage, Mr. Hickman ? I don't doubt but 
a Lady of her niceneſs has repreſented what would ap- 
pear trifles to any other, in a very ſtrong light. 
If what I have had hinted to me, Sir Excuſe me— 
has been offered to the Lady, ſhe has more than trifles 
to complain of. | 
Let me know what you have heard, Mr. Hickman ? 
J will very truly anſwer to the accuſations. 
Sir, you know beſt what you have done: You own 
the Lady is the moſt injured, as well as the moſt deſerv- 
ing, of ber Few. 0 1 
I do, Sir; and yet, I would be glad to know what 
you have Heard; for on that, perhaps, depends my an- 
wer to the queſtions Miſs Howe puts to me by you. 
Why then, Sir, ſince you aſk it, you cannot be diſ- 
pleaſed if I anſwer you: In the firſt place, Sir, you 
will acknowlege, I ſuppoſe, that you promiſed Miſs 
Harlowe Marriage, and all That ? ris er 1 
Well, Sit, and I ſuppoſe: what you have to charge 
me with, is, That I was deſirous to have all That, with - 
out Marriage. | 


- | Cot-ſo, Sir, I know you are deemed to be a man of 
wit: But may I not aſk, if theſe things fit not too light 
7 vp) 07 PH TT 09 Lit : 
When a thing is dane, and cannot be helped, W 
ng 
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right to make the beſt of it, I wiſh the Lady would 
think ſo too. 

I think, Sir, Ladies ſhould not be deceived. I think 
a promiſe to a Lady ſhould be as binding as to any other 
perſon, at the leaſt. | | 

I believe you think ſo, Mr. Hickman : And I believe 
you are a very honeſt good ſort of a man. 

I would always keep my word, Sir, whether to man 
or woman. 

| You ſay well. And far be it from me to perſuade 
you to do otherwiſe. But what have you farther heard? 

Thou wilt think, Jack, I muſt be very deſirous to 
know in what light my elected Spouſe had repreſented 
things to Miſs Howe; and how far Miſs Howe had 
communicated them to Mr. Hickman. 

Sir, this is no part of my preſent buſineſs. 

But, Mr. Hickman, tis part of mine. I hope you 
would not expect, that I ſhould anſwer your queſtions, 
at the ſame time that you refuſe to anſwer mine, What, 
pray, have you farther heard? 

Why then, Sir, if I muſt ſay, I am told, that Miſs 
1 75 ys Ger to a D houſe. 0 
, Indeed, the people did not prove ſo. as 
they mould be. What . have b 00 

] have heard, Sir, that the Lady had ſtrange advan- 
[ages taken of her, very unfair ones; but what I cannot 
Land cannot you ſay? Cannot you gueſs ?—Then I'll 
tell you, Sir. Perhaps ſome liberty was taken with her, 
when ſhe was aſleep. Do you think no Lady ever was 
taken at ſuch an advantage? - Lou know, Mr. Hick- 
man, that Ladies are very ſhy of truſting themſelves 
with the modeſteſt of our Sex, when they are diſpoſed 
to ſleep; and why ſo, if they did not expe, that ad- 
vantages would be taken of them at ſuch times? 

But, Sir, had not the Lady ſomething given her to 
make her ſleep ? 

Ay, Mr. Hickman, that's the queſtion ; I want to 
know if the Lady ſays ſhe had? 5 
3 B 4 J have 
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1 have not ſeen all ſhe has written; but by what I 
have heard, it is a very black affair—Excuſe me, Sir. 
I do excuſe you, Mr. Hickman :. But, ſuppoſing it 
were ſo, do you think a Lady was never impoſed upon 
by Wine, or ſo ?—Do you think the moſt cautious wo- 
man in the world might not be cheated by a ſtronger 
liquor for a ſmaller, when ſhe was thirſty, after a fa- 
tigue in this very warm weather? And do you think, 
if ſhe was thus thrown into a profound ſleep, that ſhe is 
the only Lady that was ever taken at ſuch advantage ? 
Even as you make it, Mr. Lovelace, this matter is 
not alight one, But I fear it is a great deal heavier than 
as you put it, lhe 
hat reaſons haye. you to fear this, Sir ? What has 
the Lady ſaid ? Pray, let me know. I have reaſon to 
I 0575, ng 
Why, Sir, Miſs Howe herſelf knows not the whole. 
The Lady promiſes to give her all the particulars at a 
proper time, if ſhe lives; but has ſaid enough to make 
it out to be a very bad affair. f : 
Tam glad Miſs Harlowe has not yet given all the par- 
ticulars. - And, fince ſhe has not, you may tell Miſs 
Howe from me, That neither ſhe nor any woman in 
the world can be more virtuous than Miſs Harlowe is to 
this hour, as to her own mind, Tell her, that I hope 
The never Will know the particulars; but that ſhe has 
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her, that I have but zbree things to blame her for; One, 
That ſhe won't give me an opportunity of repairing 
her wrongs: The Second, That ſhe is ſo ready to ac- 
quaint every-body with whit ſhe has ſuffered, that it will 
put it out of my power to redreſs thoſe wrongs, with 
any tolerable reputation to either of us. Will this, Mr 
Hickman, anſwer any part of the intention of this viſit? 
Why, Sir, this is talking like a man of honour, I 
own. But you ſay there is a Third thing you blame the 
Lady for; may I aſk what That is? 1 


— 
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I don't know, Sir, whether I ought to tell it you, 
or not, Perhaps you won't believe it, if I do. But 
tho* the Lady will tell the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, yet, perhaps, ſhe will not tell you the whole truth. 

Pray, Sir—But it mayn't be proper: Vet you give 
me great curioſity, —Sure there is no miſconduct in the 
Lady. I hope there is not. I am ſure, if Miſs Howe 
did not believe her to be faultleſs in every particular, ſhe 
would not intereſt herſelf ſo much in her favour as ſhe 
does, dearly as ſhe loves her. 

I love Miſs Harlowe too well, Mr. Hickman, to wiſh 
to lefſen her in Miſs Howe's opinion; eſpecially as ſhe 
is abandoned of every other friend, But, perhaps, it - 
would hardly be credited, if I ſhould tell you. 

I ſhould be very ſorry, Sir, and ſo would Miſs Howe, 
if this poor Lady's conduct had laid her under obligation 
to you for this reſerve, —Y ou have ſo much the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, as well as are ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
in your family and fortunes, that I hope you are inca- 
7 1 of loading ſuch a young Lady as this, in order to 
lighten yourſelf, —Excuſe me, Sir. | 

I do, I do, Mr. Hickman. You ſay, you came not 
with any intention to affront me. I take freedom, and 
I give it. I ſhould be very loth, I repeat, to ſay any- 
thing that may weaken Miſs Harlowe in the good opi- 
nion of the only friend ſhe thinks ſhe has lefr. 

It may not be proper, ſaid he, for me to know your 
third article againſt this unhappy Lady : But I never 
heard of any-body, out of her own implacable family, 
that had the leaſt doubt of her honour. Mrs. Howe, 
indeed, once ſaid, after a conference with one of her 
Uncles, that ſhe feared all was not right of her ſide. — 
But elſe, I never heard— . | 
Oons, Sir, in a fierce tone, and with an erect mien! 
ſtopping ſhort upon him, which made him ſtart back— 
*Tis next to blaſphemy to queſtion this Lady's honour, 
She is more pure than a veſtal; for veſtals have been 
often warmed by their own. fires. , No "Res from the 
firſt to the preſent, ever produced, nor will the future, 
AS BEE 1 8 INS to 
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to the end of the world, I dare averr, ever produce, a 
young blooming Lady, tried as ſhe has been tried, who 
ſtood all trials, as ſhe has done. Let me tell you, 
Sir, That you never ſaw, never knew, never heard of, 
ſuch another woman as Miſs Harlowe. 
Sir, Sir, I beg your pardon, Far be it from me to 


queſtion the Lady. You have not heard me ſay a word, 


t could be ſo conſtrued. I have the utmoſt honour 
for her. Miſs Howe loves her, as ſhe loves her own 
foul ; and that ſhe would not do, if ſhe were not ſure 
ſhe were as virtuous as herſelf. 

As herſelf, Sir —!I have a high opinion of Miſs Howe, 
Sir—But, I dare ſay— 

What, Sir, dare you ſay of Miſs Howe?—l hope, 
Sir, you will not preſume toſay any-thing to the diſpa- 
ragement of Miſs Howe! | 

Preſume, Mr. Hickman — That is preſuming lan- 
guage, let me tell you, Mr. Hickman! _. 
The occa/ion for it, Mr. Lovelace, if deſigned, is 
preſuming, if you pleaſe, I am not a man ready to take 
offence, Sir Eſpecially where I am employed as a me- 
diator, Byt no man breathing ſhall by diſparaging 
things of Miſs Howe, in my hearing, without obſer- 
vation. | 
Well faid, Mr. Hickman. I diſlike not your ſpirit, 
on ſuch a ſuppoſed occaſion. But what I was going to 
ſay is this, That there is not, in my opinion, a woman 
in the world, who ought to compare herſelf with Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe till ſhe has ſtood ber trials, and has be- 
haved under them, and after them, as ſhe has done. 
You ſee, Sir, I i againſt myſelf, You ſee I do. 
For, Libertine as J am thought to be, I never will at- 
tempt to bring down the meaſures of right and wrong 
to the ſtandard of my actions. SF: 

_ Why, Sir, this is very right. It is very noble, I will 


dy. But tis pity—Excuſe me, Sir— tis pity, that the 


man who can pronounce ſo fine a ſentence, will not ſquare 

his actions accordingly. ; 
That, Mr, Hickman, is another point, We all err 
* | | in 
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in ſome things. I wiſh not that Mifs Howe ſhould have 
Miſs Harlowe's trials: And I rejoice, that ſhe is in no 
danger of any ſuch from ſo good a man. 

Poor Hickman He looked as if he knew not whe- 
ther I meant a compliment or a reflection 

But, proceeded I, ſince I find that I have excited 
your curiolity, that you may not go away with a doubt 
that may be injurious to the moſt admirable of women, 
I am inclined to hint to you what I have in the third 
place to blame her for. 

Sir, as you pleaſe—It may not be proper— 

It cannot be very improper, Mr. Hickman— So let 
me aſk you, What would Miſs Howe think, if her friend 
is the more e - 22 Oe on ſhe thinks 
(in revenge to me, I verily believe that!) of encourage- 
ing another Lover ? f 
How, Sir !-—Sure this cannot be the caſe I can 
tell you, Sir, if Miſs Howe thought this, ſhe would 
not approve of it at all: For, little as you think Miſs 
Howe likes you, Sir, and little as ſhe approves of your 
actions by her friend, I know ſhe is of opinion, that ſhe 
ought to have no-body living, but you: And ſhould 
continue ſingle all her life if ſhe be not yours. 

Revenge and Obſtinacy, Mr. Hickman, will make 
women, the beſt of them, do very unaccountable things. 
Rather than not put out both eyes of the man they 
are offended with, they will give up one of their own. 
I don't know what to ſay to this, Sir: But, ſure, 
ſne cannot encourage any other perſon's addreſs So 
ſoon too— Why, Sir, ſhe is, as we are told, ſo ill, and 
ſo weak— 

Not in reſentment weak, I'll aſſure you. Tam well 
acquainted with all her movements—And I tell you, 
believe it, or not, that ſhe refuſes me in view of azother 
Lover, - atk tor. 1 | 
Can it be? | | * 

- *Tis true, by my Soul !—Has ſhe not hinted This 
to Miſs Howe, do you think? * 

No indeed, Sir. If ſhe had, I ſhould not have trou- 
| bled you ar this time from Miſs Howe, 


— „ — _ 
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Well then, y du ſee I am right: That tho? ſhe cannot 
be guilty of a falſhood, yet ſhe has not told her friend 
the whole truth. 

What ſhall a man fay to theſe things!—looking moſt 
ſtupidly perplexec. 

Fay] ſay! Mr. Hickman — can account for the 
workings and ways of a paſſionate and pffended woman? 
Endleſs would be the hiſtories I could give you, within 
my own knowlege, of the dreadful effects of womens 
paſſionate reſentments, and what * Sex un 40 when 
diſappointed. 
here was Miſs Donwinovon [Perhaps you ow 
her not] who ran away with her Father's groom, be- 
cauſe he would not let her have a half- pay officer, with 
* whom (her paſſions all up), ſhe fell in love at firſt 
* ſight, as he —— paſſed under her window. 
There was Miſs Savace ; ſhe married her Mother's 
* coachman, becauſe her Mother refuſed her a journey 
to Wales, inapprehenſion, that Miſs intended to league 
» herſelf with a remote Couſin of unequal fortunes, of 
* whom ſhe was not a little fond when he was a vill 
eſt at their houſe for a week. 
* There was the young widow SANDERSON ; who 
* believing herſelf lighted by a younger Brother of a 
* noble family (Sarah Stout ms took it into her head 
to drown herſelf. 
* Miſs' SatLy AmptRrson {| You have heard of her, 
* no no dende) being checked by her Uncle for encouraging 
an addreſs beneath her, in ſpite, threw herſelf into the 
arms of an ugly dog; a ſhoemaker's Apprentice; run- 
ning away with him in a pair of ſhoes he had juſt fitted 
* to her feet, tho? ſhe never ſaw the fellow before, and 
* hated him ever after: And at laſt, took n to 
* make her forget for ever her own folly.” 

But can there be a ſtronger inſtance in point, than 
what the unaccountable reſentments of ſuch a Lady as 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe afford us? Who, at this very in- 
ſtant, ill as ſhe is, not only encourages, but, in a manner, 
makes Gore to, one of _ moſt c_ dogs ae ever 
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was ſeen? I think Miſs Howe ſhould not be told this 
And yet ſhe ought too, in order to difſuade her from 
ſuch a prepoſterous raſhneſs. 

O fie! Qftrange? Miſs Howe knows nothing of this! 
To be ſure ſhe won't look upon her, if this be true! 

'Tis true, very true, Mr. Hickman! True as I am 
here to tell you /ſo!—And he is an vgly fellow tooʒ 
uglier to look at than me. 

Than you, Sir! Why, to be fare; you are oneof the 
handſomeſt men in England. 

Well, but the wretch ſhe ſo ſpitefully preſen to me 
is a mis-ſhapen, meager varlet z more like aſkeleton than 
a man! Then he dreſſes—you never ſaw a devil ſo be- 
dizened!- Hardly a coat to his back, nor a ſhoe to his 
foot : A bald-pated villain, yet grudges to buy a peruke 
to hide his baldneſs: For he is as covotous as hell, never 
ſatisfied, yet plaguy rich. 

Why, Sir, herds is ſome joke in this, ſurely. ' A man 
of common parts knows not how to takeſuch gentlemen 
as you. But, Sir, if there be any truth in the ſtory, what 
is he? Some Jew, or miſerly Citizen, I ſuppoſe, that 
may have preſumed on the Lady's diſtreſstul circum- 
ſtances; and your lively wit points him out as it pleaſes, 

Why the raſcal has eſtates in every county in Eng- 
land, and out of England too. 

Some Eaſt-India Governor, I ſuppoſe, if there be any- 
thing in it: The Lady once had thoughts of going 
abroad. But, I fancy, all this time you are in jeſt, Sir. 
If not, we muſt ſurely have heard of him 

Heard of him! Ay, Sir, we have all heard of 1 
But none of us care to be intimate with him — except this 
Lady —and that, as I told you, in ſpite to me—Hisg 
name, in ſhort, is DEATH {—DEATYH, Sir, ſtamp- 
ing, and ſpeaking loud, and full in his ear; which made 
him jump half a yard high. 

Thou never beheldeſt any man ſo diſconcerted. He 
looked as if the frightful Skeleton was before hin, and 
he had not his accounts ready. When a little recovered, 
he fribbled with his waiſtcoat buttons, as if he had been 
telling his beads, This, 


| 


glad to do ſo. 
, | 2 
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This, Sir, proceeded I, is her wooer !{—Nay, ſhe is fo 
forward a girl, that ſhe wooes bim: But I hope it never 
will be a match. 7 

He had before behaved, and now looked, with more 
ſpirit than I expected from him. | 
I came, Sir, ſaid he, as a mediator of differences. It 
behoves me to keep my temper. But, Sir, and turned 
ſhort upon me, as much as I love peace, and to pro- 
mote it, I will not be ill-uſed. - 

As 1 had played ſo much upon him, it would have 
been wrong to take him at his more than half-menace : 


Tet, I think, I owe him a grudge, for his preſuming 


to addreſs Miſs Howe. | 

Lou mean no defiance, I preſume, Mr. Hickman, 
any more than I do offence. On that preſumption, I 
aſk your excuſe. But This is my way. I mean no harm, 
I cannot let ſorrow touch my heart. I cannot be grave 
ſix minutes together, for the blood of me. I am a 
deſcendent of old Chancellor More, I believe; and 
ſhould not forbear to cut a joke, were I upon the ſcaffold, 
But you may gather, from what I have ſaid, that I pre- 
fer Miſs Harlowe, and that upon the juſteſt grounds, 


to all the women in the world: And I wonder, that 


there ſhould be any difficulty to believe, from what I 
have ſigned, and from what I have promiſed to my re- 
lations, and enabled them to promiſe for me, that I 
ſhould be glad to marry that excellent creature upon her 
own terms. I acknowlege to you, Mr. Hickman, that 
I have baſely injured her. If ſhe will honour me with 
her hand, I declare, that it is my intention to make her 
the beſt of huſbands. But, nevertheleſs, I muſt ſay, 
that, if ſhe goes on appealing her caſe, and expoling us 
beth, as ſhe does, ir is impoſſible to think the knot can 
be knit with reputation to either. And altho', Mr. 
Hickman, I have delivered my apprehenſions under ſo 
ludicrous a figure, I am afraid, that ſhe will ruin her con- 
ſtitution; and, by ſeeking death when ſhe may ſhun 
him, will not be able to avoid him when ſhe would be 


This 
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This cool and honeſt ſpeech let down his ſtiffened 
muſcles into complacency. He was my very obedient 
and faithful humble ſervant ſeveral times over, as I wait- 
ed on him to his chariot : And — et 


And fo Exit Hickman. 


LETTER” . 

Mr. LovELIACR, To Jon BIIToa p, Ef; 
[In anfever to Letters Ixxxviii. xcii. xciii. in Vol. V.] 
Friday Night, July 21, | 

WILL throw away a few 1 upon the con- 
tents of thy laſt ſnocking Letters, juſt ht me; 
and ſend — I ſhall' write © by the fellow who carries 

mine on the interview with Hickman. 

Reformation, I ſee, is coming faſt upon thee. Thy 
Uncle's ſlow death, and thy attendance upon him, thro? 
every ſtage towards it, prepared thee for-it. But go 
thou on in thy own way, as I will in mine. Happineſs 
conſiſts in being pleaſed with what we do: And if thou 
canſt find delight in being ſad, it will be as well for thee, 
as if thou wert merry, tho no other perſon ſhould join 
to keep thee in countenance. 

I am, nevertheleſs, exceedingly diſturbed at the La- 
dy's ill health. It is entirely owing to the curſed Arreſt. 
She was abſolutely triumphant over me and the whole 
crew before, Thou believeſt me guiltleſs of That: So, 
I hope, does ſne.— The reſt, as I have often ſaid, is a 
common caſe; only a little uncommonly circunſtaneed 3 
that's all: Why, chen, all theſe ſevere things from her 
and from thee? | 

As to ſelling her cloaths, and her laces, and ſo-forth, 
it has, I own, a ſhocking ſound with it. What an 
implacable as well as unjuſt ſet of wretches are thoſe of 
her unkindredly kin who have money of hers in their 
hands, as well -as large arrears of her own eſtate; yet 
with-hold both, avowedly to diſtreſs her! But may ſhe 
not have money of that proud and ſaucy friend of hers, 
Ann more than ſhe wants ?—And ſhould 1 _ 
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be overjoyed, thinkeſt thou, to ſerve her ?—What then 
is there in the parting with her apparel, but female per- 
verſeneſs ? And I am not ſure, — J ought not to 
be glad, if ſhe does this out of ſpite to me. Some diſ- 
appointed fair- ones would have hanged, ſome drowned 
themſelves. My Beloved only revenges herſelf upon 
her cloaths. Different ways of working has paſſion in 
different boſoms, as humours or complexion induce.— 
Beſides, doſt think I ſhall grudge to replace, to three 
times the value, what ſhe diſpoſes of? So, Jack; there 
is no great matter in this. 

Thou ſeeſt how ſenſible ſhe is of the ſoothings of the 
polite Doctor: This will enable thee: to judge how 
dreadfully the horrid Arreſt, and her g — Father's 
Curſe, muſt have hurt her. I have great hope, if ſhe 
will but ſee me, that my behaviour, my contrition, my 
ſoothings, may have ſome happy effects upon her. 
But thou art too ready to give me up. Let me 5 
ouſly tell thee, that, all excellence as ſhe is, I think the 
| earneſt interpoſition of my relations; the implored me+ 
diation of that little fury Miſs Howe; and the commiſ- 
ſions thou acteſt under from myſelf 3 are ſuch. inſtances 
of condeſcenſion and high value in them, and ſuch con- 

trition in me, that nothing farther can be done. So here 
| | ws the matter reſt for the N ſhe conlidess bettep 
5 But now a few words upon ade Bolac * 
I was at firſt a little ſtartled-at the diſloyalty of his Tho- 
| maſine :' Her hypocriſy to be for ſo many years undetect- 
| ed!—I have very lately had ſome intimations given me 
of her vileneſs ; and had intended to mention it to thee, 
; when I ſaw. thee, To ſay the truth, I always — 
A her Dye: The Eye, thou knoweſt, is the Caſement, at 
| which the Heart generally looks out. Many a woman, 
who will not ſhew herſelf at the Door, has gs qa by. 
the intelligible int from the Windows. | 
But Tom had no management at all. A very care- 
leſs fellow. Would never look into his own affairs. 
The Eſtate his Uncle left him was his ruin: Wife, or 
M.iſtreſs, 
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Miſtreßs, whoever was, muſt have had his fortune to 
ſport with, p97 h 
I have often hinted his weakneſſes of this ſort to him; 
and the danger he was in of becoming the property of 
deſigning people. But he hated to take pains, He 
would ever run away from his accounts; as now, poor 
fellow! he would be glad to do from himſelf, Had he 
not had a woman to fleece him, his coachman, or valet, 
would have been his prime miniſter, and done it as ef- 
fectually. dL 9 
But yet, for many years, I thought ſhe was true to his 
bed. At leaſt, I thought the Boys were his own, For 
tho' they are muſcular, and big-boned, yet I ſuppoſed 
the healthy mother might have furniſhed them with legs 
and ſhoulders: For ſhe is not of a delicate frame; and 
then Tom, ſome years ago, looked up, and ſpoke more 
like a man, than he has done of late ; ſqueaking inward- 
ly, hou fellow | for ſome time paſt, from contracted 
. quail-pipes, and wheezing from lungs half ſpit away. 
He complains, thou ſayeſt, that we all run away 
from him, Why, after all, Belford, it is no pleaſant 
thing to ſee a poor fellow one loves, dying by inches, 
yet unable to do him good. There are friendſhips which 
are only boite-deep : I ſhould be loth to have it thought, 
that mine for any of my vaſſals is ſuch a one. Let, with 
gay hearts, which became intimate becauſe they were gay, 
the reaſon for their firſt intimacy ceaſing, the friendſhip 
will fade: But may not this ſort of friendſhip. be mo 
properly diſtinguiſhed by the word Companionſbip ? 
But mine, as I ſaid, is deeper than this: I would ſtill 
be as ready as ever 1 was in my life, to the utmoſt of 
my power, to do him ſervice. ot + . 11 
As one inſtance of this my readineſs to extricate him 
from all his difficulties as to Thomaſine, doſt thou care 
to propoſe to him an expedient, that is juſt come into 
my head? 
It is this: I would engage Thomaſine and her Cubs 
(if Belton be convinced they are neither of them his) in 
a party of pleaſure, She was always complaiſant to me. 
Vor. VI. .C It 
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It ſhould be in a boat, hired for the purpoſe, to ſail to 
Tilbury, to the iſle of Shepey, or a pleaſuring up the 
Medway 3 and *tis but contriving to turn the boat bot- 
tom-upward. ' I can ſwim like a fiſh. Another boat 
ſhould be ready to take up whom I ſhould direct, for 
fear of the worſt: And then, if Tom has a mind to be 
decent, one ſuit of mourfiing will ſerve for all three : 
Nay, the hoſtler- couſin may take his plunge from the 
ſteerage: And who knows but they may be thrown up 
on the beach, Thomaſine and he, hand in hand? 
This, chou · it ſay, is no common inſtance of friendſhip. 
| Mean time, do thou prevail upon him to come down 
us: He never was more welcome in his life, than he 
wal be now: If he will not, let him find me ſome other 
ſervice; and J will cl ap a pair of wings to my ſhoulders, 
and he ſhall ſee me come flying in at his windows at the 
word of command. 
- + Mowbray and Tourville each intend to give thee' a 
Letter; and TI leave to thoſe rough varlets to handle 
*-thee as thou deſerveſt, for the ſhocking] picture thou 
haſt drawn of their laſt ends. Thy own paſt guilt has 
-* ſtared; thee full in the face, one may ſee by it; and 
made thee, in conſciouſneſs of thy demerits, ſxetch out 
* theſe curſed out- lines. I am glad thou haſt got the 
old fend to hold the glaſs (a) before thy own face ſo 
ſoon. Thou muſt be 4 in earneſt ſurely, when thou 
++. wroteſt it, and have ſevere convictions upon thee : For 
vorhat a hardened varlet muſt he be, who could draw 
ſuch a picture as this, in ſport ?: 
As for thy reſolution of repenting and eurrying 11 
would have thee conſider which thou wilt ſer about firſt. 
If thou wilt follow my advice, thou ſhalt make ſtort 
work of it: Let Matrimony take place of the other ; 
For then thou wilt, very poſſibly, have Repetitance come 
cumbling in faſt upon thee, as a — b 
have both in one. | 


(e Ser Vol. V. Letter xcii. Ps 
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LETTER III. | 
Mr. BzLronD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, Ex 
Friday Noon, July 21. 


Tm. morning I was admitted, as ſoon as I ſent 


| up my name, into the preſence of the divine La- 
dy. Such I may call her; as what I have to relate will 
fully prove. 

She had had à tolerable night, 255 was much better 
in ee though weal in perſon; and viſibly dechning 


Ji Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith were with her; and a0- 
cuſed her, in a gentle manner, of having ap _ her- 
{elf too affiduoully to her pen for her ftrengr] 

been up ever ſince, Fire. She faid, ſhe had r eſted jets. 
than ſhe had done for many nights : She Wa found Ker 
ſpirits free, and her mind tolerabl eaſy : And, having, 
as ſhe had reaſon to think, but a ſhort time, and, 0 
to do in it, ſhe muſt, be a good houſewife of her ho 

She had been. writing, ſhe ſaid a Letter to her Si K 
But had not pleaſed. herſelf in it; tho! ſhe had made two 
or three eſſays : But that the laſt muſt go. 

By hints I, had droptfrom time to time, ſhe had rea- 
ſon, ſhe ſaid, to think that I knew every-thing that con- 
cerned her and her family; and, if ſo, muſt be acquaint- 
ed with the heavy Curſe her Father had laid upon her; 
"which, had been dreadfully fulfilled 1 in one part, as to her 
proſpects in this life, and that in a very ſhort. time; 
which gave her great apprehenſions of the other. part. 
She had been applying herſelf to her Siſter, to obtain a 
revocation of it. I hope my Father will revoke it, ſaid 
the, or I ſhall be very * [and ſhe gaſped 
as ſhe. ſpoke, with apprehenſion]—1 am ready.to.trem- 
ble at what, the Anſwer may be; for my Siſter is hard- 
hearted. | 

I ſaid ſomething rellecting upon her friends; as to 
What they would deſerve to be thought of, if the un - 
merited | imprecation were not withdrawn Upon . 
mm C 2 8 
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ſhe took me up, and talked in ſuch a dutiful manner of 


her parents, as muſt doubly condemn them (if they re- 
main implacable) for their inhuman treatment of ſuch a 
daughter. 

She ſaid, I muſt not blame her parents: It was her 
dear Miſs Howe's fault to do ſo. But what an enor- 
mity was there in her crime, which could ſet the beſt of 
parents (as they had been to her, till ſhe diſobliged them) 
in a bad light, for reſenting the raſhneſs of a child, from 
whoſe education they had reaſon to expect better fruits 
There were ſome hard circumſtances in her caſe, it was 
true: But my friend could tell me, that not one perſon, 
throughout the whole fatal tranſaction, had acted out of 
character, but herſelf. She ſubmitted therefore to the 
penalty ſhe had incurred. If they had any fault, it was 
only, that they would not inform themſelves of ſome 
circumſtances, which would alleviate a little her miſdeed; 
and that, ſuppoſing her a more guilty creature than ſhe 
was, they puniſhed her without a hearing. 

Lord I was going to curſe thee, Lovelace! How 
every inſtance of excellence, in this all-excelling creature, 
condemns thee !—Thou wilt have reaſon to think thyſelf 
of all men moſt accurſed, if ſhe die! bb ; 

I then beſought her, while ſhe was capable of ſuch 
glorious inſtances of generoſity and forgiveneſs, to ex- 
tend her goodneſs to a- man whoſe heart bled in every 


vein of it for the injuries he had done her; and who 


would make it the ſtudy of his whole life to repair them. 
The women would have withdrawn when the ſubject 
became ſo particular, But ſhe would not permit them 
to go. She told me, that if after this time From for en- 
tering with ſo much earneſtneſs into a ſubject ſo v 
diſagreeable to her, my viſits muſt not be repeated. 
Nor was there occaſion, ſhe ſaid, for my friendly offices 
in your favour; ſince ſhe had begun to write her whole 
mind upon that ſubject to Miſs Howe, in anſwer to Let- 
ters from her, in which Miſs Howe urged the ſame ar- 
guments, in compliment to the wiſhes of your noble and 


worthy relations, 


* 1 Mean 


* 
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Mean time, you may let him know, ſaid ſhe, That 
I reject him with my whole heart: Vet that, altho' I 
fay this-with ſuch a determination as ſhall leave no room 
for doubt, I ſay it not however with paſſion. On the 
contrary, tell him, that I am trying to bring my mind 
into ſuch a frame, as to be able to pity him [Poor per- 
jured wretch! what has he not to anſwer for]! ; and 
that I ſhall not think myſelf qualified for the State I am 
aſpiring to, if, after a few ſtruggles more, I cannot 
forgive him too: And I hope, claſping her hands to- 
ther, uplifted; as were her eyes, my dear earthly Fa- 
her will ſet me the example my Heavenly one has al- 
ready ſet us all ; and, by forgiving his fallen Daughter, 
teach her to forgive the man, who then, I hope, will 
not have deſtroyed. my eternal pr as he has my 
temporal! 

Stop here, thou 85 l-—— But I ver not bid dee 
_ 1 can go 10 an 


LETTER IV. 


Mr. B ELFORD. Jn Continuation. 
Y OU will imagine how affecting her noble ſpeech 


1 4 


- 


and behaviour was to me, at the time, when the 
bare, recollecting and tranſeribing them obliged me to 
drop my pen. The women had tears in their eyes. I 
was ſilent for a few moments.—AFx laſt, Matchleſs ex- 
cellence | Inimitable goodneſs ! I called her, with a voice 
ſo accented, that was half-aſhamed of myſelf, as it was 
before the women.—But who could ſtand ſuch ſublime 
generoſiey of ſoul, . in ſo. young a creature, her lovelineſs 
iving grace to all ſhe ſaid ?—Methinks, ſaid I _ 
really, in a manner involuntarily, bent my knee] I 
before me an angel indeed. I can badly forbear 00 
ſtration, and to beg your influence to draw me after you, 
to the world you ate aſpiring to. Let But what ſhall 
1 fay?—Only, deareſt excellence, make me, in ſome 
mall inſtances, ſer" able he you, AL ter (if I fur- 
. no rt os 2h vIvg 
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vive you) have the glory to think I was able to con- 
tribute to your ſatisfaction, while among us. 
Here I ſtopt. She was filent. I proveeded-—Have 
you no commiſſion to employ ine in; deſerted: as you 
by all your friends; among ſtrangers, though, I 
doubt not, worthy people? Cannot I be ſerviceable by 
„by lettet- writing, by attending perſonally, 
with cithet meſſage or letter, your Father; your:Uncles; 
your Brother, your Siſter, Miſs Howe, Lord M. or 
the Ladies his Siſters ? Any office to be _ oyed in 
to ſerve you, abſolutely independent of my friend's wiſhes, 
er. of my own wiſhes to oblige him. S en 
if I cannot? ? 
I I thank you, Sir: very bean l b you: But: in 
nothing that I can at preſent think of, or at leaſt reſalve 
if upon, can you do me ſervice. I will fee what return 
| the Letter I have wiitten will bring me. Till then 
| My Life and my Fortune, interrupted I, are devoted 
| to your ſervice. Permit me to obſerve, that here you 
are, without one natural friend; and (ſo much do I 
know of your unhappy caſe) that you muſt be in a man- 
= ping of the means to make friends ii 
was me, With a 
| Kind' of chef, in in her 'manti&t— N 
I beg leave to proceed, Madam: I hre e b 
| twenty ways how ki 1 this before, but never dared 
| Hl now. Suffer me, now that I have broke thi ice, 
4 to tender myſel [—as your Banter only.—1 now yon 
q will not be obliged: You need not. "You have fafficient 
| of Fre own, ff it were in your hands; and from that, 
you liye'or die, will I conſent to be reimburſed. 
1 LY th NR, thar the unhapp 00 never know 
| , Elther ny offer, or our accept: 2 it me 
| E is mall i r ae perini 
Aud down Bebit Her chair 1/dropt a Bank 5. . of 
W's: which 1 Hat! brought with os ntending 16 
Hb ar other to leave it behind : Nor thoatd 
"ever have known it, Had the fivoured me with wing 
Feeptance FF) as I told her. 
You 
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You give me great pain, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, by 
theſe inſtances of your humanity, And yet, conſider- 
ing the company I have ſeen you in, I am not ſorry to 
find you capable of ſuch. Methinks I am glad, fox che 
ſake of human nature, that there could be but one ſuch 
man in the world, as him you and I know.—But as to 
your kind offer, A it be, if you take it not up, 
you will greatly diſturb me, 1 have no need of your 

dneſs. 1 have 11 5 enough, ey 1 17 4 
want, to ſu my preſent occaſions ; An need» 
ful, can | PDY. mu Nis Howe. 1 have promiſed 
that I would—So, pray, Sir, urge not upon me this fa- 
vour. Take it up yourſelf. —If you mean me peace and 
eaſe of mind, urge not this favour. —And 2 W vi 
impatience. 

I beg, Madam, but one word— _ 

Not one, Sir, till you have taken back what you have 
let fall, I doubt not either the benour, of the lan, 
of your offer; but you muſt not ſay one word more on 
this ſubject. I cannot bear it. | bre 

She was ſtooping, but with pain. I therefore re- 
vented her ; — beſoug ht her . me for 1 5 
der, . 1 — 725 — more diſcompoſing to 
than I had om the purity of my intentions) 8 
would [x 1 I (old not bear to think, chat ſuch a 
mind as hers ſhould be diſtreſſed : Since the want of the 
conveniencies ſhe was uſed to abound in might affect and 
diſturb her in the diyine courſe ſhe was in. | 

You are very kind to me, Sir, faid ſhe, and art 
favourable in your opinion of me. But I hope, tha 
cannot now, be eaſily put out of my preſent courſe. 
declining. health — and more confirm me in ĩt. 
Thoſe who arreſted and confined me, no doubr, thought 
they had fallen upon ther ready method 0 5 diſtreſs: meld, 
as to bring me into all their meaſures. But I preſume 

to hope, that I have a Mind that cannot de debaſed, In | 
efential inſtances, by j, Wl calamitits : Little do choſe | 
poor vretches know of the force of ioriate” principles 


) Ky, word) who 
| (forgive my own implied, 5 e e 
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imagine, that a priſon, or penury, can bring a right- 
tyrned mind to be guilty of a wilful baſeneſs, in order 
to avoid ſuch ſhort-lived eil. | 
She then turned from me towards the window, with 
a. dignity ſuitable to her words; and ſuch as ſhewed her 
to be more of foul than of body, at that inftant. 
What magnanimity |—No wonder a virtue fo ſolidly 
Founded could baffle all thy arts:—And that it forced 
thee (in order to carry thy accurſed point) to have re- 
courſe to thoſe unnatural ones, which robbed her of her 
charming ſenſes. 8 n 
The women were extremely affected, Mrs. Lovick 
eſpecially ;—who ſaid whiſperingly to Mrs. Smith; We 
have an angel, not a woman, with us, Mrs. Smith! 

I repeated my offers to write to any of her friends; 
and told her, that, having taken the liberty to acquaint 
Dr. H. with the cruel diſpleaſure of her relations, as 
'what I preſumed lay neareſt her heart, he had propoſed 
to write himſelf, to acquaint her friends how ill ſhe was, 
If ſhe would not take it amiſs. © vi it 
It was kind in the Doctor, the faid : But begged, that 
po ſtep of that ſort might be taken without her know- 
lege and conſent. She would wait to ſee what effects 
"her Letter to her Siſter would have. All ſhe had to 


hope for, was, that her Father would revoke his male- 
Aion, previous to the Laſt Bleſſing ſhe ſhould then 

implore: For the reſt, her friends would think ſhe could 
* not. ſuffer too much; and ſhe was content to ſuffer: For, 
Aon nothing, could happen, that could make her wiſh 


- 


live, | alto try or n 
Wen e lane down an; don returning, aſked, 
If the Lady and I would not dine with her that day: 
For it was her Wedding-day. She had engaged Mrs. 
Lovick, ſhe, faid ; and ſhauld have nobody elſe, if we 
would do her that favour. 
The charming creature ſighed,” and ſhook her head 
. Wedding-day, repeated ſhe!—] wiſh you, Mrs. Smith, 
many happy Wedding-days !—But you will excuſe me. 
Mr, Smith came up with the ſame requeſt, They 


both applied to me. On 
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On condition the Lady would, I ſhould: make no 
ſcruple ; and would ſuſpend an engagement: Which 1 
actually had. 

She — deſired they would all ſit down. | You hs 
ſeveral times, Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, hinted 
your -wiſhes, that I would give you ſome little hiſtory 
of myſelf: Now, if you are at leiſure, that this gentleman, 
who, I have reaſon to believe, knows it all, is preſent, 
and can tell you if I give it juſtly, or not, I will oblige 


your curioſity. 
They all eagerly, the man Smith too, ſat down; and 


ſhe began an account of herſelf, which I will endeavour 
to repeat, as nearly in her own words, as I poſſibly can:, 
For I know you will think it of importance to be ap- 
priſed of her manner of relating your barbarity to her, 
as well as what her ſentiments are of it; and what room 
there is for the hopes your friends have in your favour, 
from her. 
At firſt when I took theſe lodgings, aid ſhe, I 
* thought of ſtaying but a ſhort time in them; and fo, 
Mrs. Smith, I told you: I therefore avoided giving 
any other account of myſelf, than that I was a very 
* unhappy young creature, ſeduced from * * 
and eſcaped from very vile wretches. 
This account I thought myſelf obliged to give, that 

© you might the leſs wonder at ſeeing a young creature 
* ruſhing thro? your ſhop, into your back apartment, 
all trembling, and out of breath; an ordinary garb over 
my own; craving lodging and protection; only giving 
my bare word, that you ſhould be handſomely paid: 
All my effects contained in a pocket -handkerchief. 

My ſudden abſence, for three days and nights to- 
er, when arreſted, muſt ſtill further ſurpriſe you: 
6 = altho' this gentieman, who, perhaps, knows more 
of the darker part of my Story than I do myſelf, has 
© informed you (as you, Mrs. Lovick, tell me) that I 
* am only an unhappy, not a guilty creature; yet I think 
it incumbent upon me not to ſuffer honeſt minds to be 


t in doubt about my character, e 
* ou 
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VI du muſt know, then, that I have been, in one 
inſtance (I had like to have ſaid bat in one inſtance ; 
but that was a capital one) an undutiful child to the 
s moſt indulgent of parents: For what ſome people call 
b cruelty'in them; is owing but to the exceſs of their 
Love, and to their Diſappointment z having had rea- : 
6 ſon to expect better from me. bot 

I was viſited (at firſt, with my friends connivgace) 
s by a man of birth and fortune, but of worſe principles, 
vas it proved, than I believed any man could — My 
Brother, a very headſtrong young man, was abſent 4 
that time; and, when he returned (from an old grudge, 
and knowing the gentleman, it is plain, better than I 
* knew him) entirely diſapproved of this viſits: And, 
< having a great ſway in our family, brought other gen- 
*'tkemen to addreſs me: And at laſt (ſeveral having 
£ been rejected) he introduced one extremely 
* able: In every indifferent perſon's eyes — 
I could not love him. They all joined to compel me 
( to have him; a rencounter between the gentleman my 
© friends were ſet againſt, and my Brother, having con- 
t firmed them all his enemies. 

Wo be ſhort: I was confined, and treated ſo very 
hardly, that, in a raſh fit, I appointed to go off with 
the man they hated. A wicked intention, you'll fay : 

© But I was greatly provoked. Nevertheleſs, I repent- 
«ed; and reſolved not to go off with him: Let 1 did 
got miſtruſt his Honour to me neither; nor his Love; 
£ becauſe nobody thought me unworthy of the latter, and 
my fortune was not to be deſpiſed, But fooliſhly 
* (wickedly and contrivingly, as my friends ſtill think, 
_ "© with a deſign, as they imagine, to abandon them) 
giving him a private meeting, I was tricked away: 

< Poorly enough tricked away, I muſt needs ſay ; tho 
** others, Who had been firſt guilty: of fo raſh a — 
the meeting of him was, might have been ſo deceived 
and ſurpriſed as well as 1. 

WY After remaining ſome time at a farm-houſe i in.the 


F ? Country, and behaving to me all the time with ”—_— 
| E 


* rs U thin, Mo id Ed a Ra 


have in my own right, — 
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* he brought me to handſome lodgings i in-town, till ſtil} 
+ better proviſion · could be made for me. But they 
£ proved t Be (as he indeed knew and deſigned) at a 
vile, à very vile creatures; tho? it was long before I 
found her to be ſo; n! knew nothing; of the town, 
or its ways. „ — 

There is no repeating what followed : Such unpre- 
© cedented-vite Arts For I gave him no an 
to tale me at any diſreputable advan 

And here (half covering her ſweet face, with 1 her hand. 
kerchief put to her tearful eyes) ſhe 

Haſtily; as if ſhe would 1 from the hateful remem- 
brance, ſhe refumed : I made my eſcape afterwards 
from the abominable houſe in his abſence, and came 
to yours : And this gentleman has almoſt prevailed on 
me to think, that the ingrateful man did not connive 

at the vile Arreſt : Which was made, no doubt, in 
order to get me once more to thoſe wicked lodgings: 
For nothing do I owe them, except I were to pay 
« them? —[She ſighed, and again wiped her charming 
3 in a ſofter, lower voice] wt for being 
ru 4 

Indeed, Madam, fad J, guilty, ahaminebly guilty, 
as he is in all the rſt he is innocent of this dan wicked 
outrage. 

8 Wel, and fo] with him to be. That evil, dy 
* asit was, is one of the lighteſt evils I have ſuffered. 
But hence you'll obferve, Mrs. Lovick (for you ſeem- 
ed this morning curious to know if I were not a wife) 
chat I never was married. —Y ou, Mr. Beltord, no 
doubt, knew before, that I am no wife: And now 1 


never will be one. N 1 nnn that Lam not a 
guilty creature! 


n to my parentage, * of no megn family T 
our of my 
5 grandfather, a fortune not contemptible: — 
5 of my Futben, if I had: pleaſed; but I never will pleaſe. 
My Father is very rich. I went by another name 


eee 


88 
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* diſcovered to the perfidious man: Who now engages, 

by this gentleman, not to moleſt me. 

My real name you now know to be Harlowe : Ca- 

riſſa Harlowe. I am not yet twenty years of age. 

I have an excellent Mother, as ell as Father; a 

* woman of family, and fine —— of a better 

child! They both doated upon me. 

I I have two good Uncles: Men of great bebe ; 
« jealous of the honour of their family ; which I have 

* wounded. 

] was the joy of their hearts; and, with theirs and 
my Father's, I had three houſes to call my own; for 
they uſed to have me with them by turns, and almoſt 
* kindly to quarrel for me: So that I was two months 
* in the year with the one; two months with the other : 
Six months at my: Father's ; and two at the houſes of 
others of my dear friends, who thought themſelves 
happy in me: And whenever I was at any one's, I was 
crouded upon with Letters by al the reſt, who longed 
for my return to them. 

In ſhort, I was beloved by every- -body. The Poor— 
©] uſed to make glad their hearts: I never ſhut my 
hand to any diſtreſs, where-ever I was—But now I am 

poor myſelf 1 
| © So, Mrs. Smith, ſo, Mrs. Lovick, I am ot mar- 

s ried. , It is but juſt to tell you ſo, And Jam now, as 
BT ought to be, in a ſtate of humiliation and penitence 
for the raſh ſtep which has been followed by ſo much 
evil. God, I hope, will forgive me, as I am endea- 
« youring to 'bring my mind to forgive all the world, 
a even the man who has ingratefully, 'and by dreadful 
© perjuries [Poor wretch! ke thought all his wickedneſs 
© to de wit I] reduced to this, a young creature, who 
© had bis happineſs in her view, and in her wiſb, even 

beyond this life; and who was believed to be of rank, 
* and fortune, and expectations, conſiderable enough 
to make. it the intereſt of any gentleman in Eng- 
land to be faithful to his vows to her. But I cannot 
expect chat my parents will forgiye me; My _— 

mu 
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* muſt be death; the moſt painful kind of which I 
« would ſuffer, rather than be the wife of one who could 
act by me, as the man has ated, upon whoſe birth, 
education, and honour, I had ſo much reaſon to found 
better expectations. | 

I ſee, continued ſhe, that I, who once was every 
© one's delight, am now the cauſe of grief to every one 
Tou, that are ſtrangers to me, are moved for me! 
**Tis kind !—But *tis time to ſtop. Your compaſ- 
ſionate hearts, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Lovick, are too 
much touched* [For the women ſobbed, and the 
man was alſo affected]. * It is barbarous in me, with 
* my woes, thus to ſadden your Wedding-day,* Then 
turning to Mr. and Mrs. Smith—* May you ſee many 
happy ones, honeſt, good couple How agreeable 
© js it to ſee you both join ſo kindly to celebrate it, after 
many years are gone over you |—I once—But no 
more All my proſpects of felicity, as to this life, 
are at an end. My hopes, like opening buds or bloſ- 
ſoms in an over-forward ſpring, have been nipt by a 
* ſevere froſt !—Blighted by an eaſtern wind But I 
© can but once die; and if life be ſpared me, but till I 
am diſcharged from a heavy malediction, which my 
Father in his wrath laid upon me, and which is fulfilled 
© literally in every article relating to this world, that, and 
© a Laſt Bleſſing, are all I have to wiſh for; and Death 
© will be welcomer to me, than Reſt to the moſt wearied 
© traveller that ever reached his journey's end.” | 

And then ſhe ſunk her head againſt the back of her 
chair, and, hiding her face with her handkerchief, en- 
deavoured to conceal her tears from us. 

Not a ſoul of us could ſpeak a word. Thy preſence, 
perhaps, thou ' hardened wretch, might have made us 
aſhamed of a weakneſs, which perhaps thou wilt deride 
me in particular for, when thou readeſt this 

She retired to her chamber ſoon after, and was forced 
it ſeems to lie down. We all went down together; and, 
for an hour and half, dwelt upon her praiſes; Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Lovick repeatedly expreſſing their aſto- 

piſhment, 
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niſhment, that there could be a man in the world, ca- 
pable of offending, much more of wilfully injuring, 
ſuch a Lady; and repeating, that they had an Angel 
in their houſe.—I thought they had; and that as aſſured- 
ly as there is a devil under the roof of good Lord M. 

I hate thee heartily !—By my faith I do Every 
hour I hare ther more than the former !— 

| e BZ IZoxy. 


23 E e. n 
M.. LovELACE, To Joh x BELTORD, #/q; 
Sat. July 22 
HAT dot hate me for, Belford ?—And why 
f more and more? Have I been guilty of any 
offence thou kneweſt not before? If pathos can move 
ſuch a heart as thine, can it alter facts? Did I not al- 
ways do this incomparable creature as much juſtice as 
thou canſt do her for the heart of rhee, or as ſhe can do 
herſelf ?—What nonſenſe then thy hatred, thy augment- 
ed hatred, when I ſtill perſiſt to marry her, purſuant to 
word. given to thee, and to faith plighted to all my re- 
lations? But hate, if thou wilt, ſo thou doſt but write. 
Thou canſt not hate me ſo much as I do myſelf: And 
yet I Know, if thou really hatedſt me, thou wouldſt not 
venture to tell me ſo. 

Well, but after all, what need of her hiſtory to theſe 
women? She will certainly repent, 18 time hence, 
that ſhe has thus needleſiy expoſed us bo | 
_  ,. Sickneſs palls every appetite, and Naw, us hate what 

we loved : But renew == health changes the ſcene ; diſ- 

ſes us to-be pleaſed with ourſelves ; and then we are 
in a way to be pleaſed with evgry-one elſe. Every hope, 
then, riſes upon us: Every hour preſents itſelf to us on 
dancing feet: And what Ab. Addiſon ſays of Liberty, 


* 


may, with {till greater propriety, be ſaid of Health * 
whot is Liberty itſulf without Hhalth? . 


Tt makes the gloomy face of nature *. b 
Ove 1 tothe ſun, and pleaſure to the day. * 
An 
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And I rejoice that ſhe is already. ſo much better, as to 
hold, with ſtrangers, ſuch a long and intereſting conver- 
ſation, | | 

Strange, confoundedly ſtrange, and as perverſe; [that 
is to ſay, as womarly] as ſtrange, that ſhe ſhould refuſe, 
and ſooner chuſe to die [O the obſcene word! and yet 
how free does thy pen make with it to me] than be 
mine, who offended her by acting in character, while 
her parents acted ſnamefully out of theirs, and when I 
am now willing to act out of my own to oblige her: Yet 

I not to be forgiven They to be faultleſs with her !— 
And Marriage the only medium to repair all breaches, 
and to ſalve her own honour !—Surely thou muſt ſee the 
inconſiſtence of her forgiving unforgivingneſs, as I may 
call it Let, heavy varlet as thou art, thou wanteſt to be 
drawn up after her! And what a figure doſt thou make 
with thy ſpeeches, ſtiff as Hickman's ruffles, with thy 
aſpirations and proftrations !—Unuſed, thy weak head, 
to bear the ſublimities that fall, even in common conver- 

ation, from the lips of this ever-charming creature! 

But the prettieſt whim of all was, to drop the Bank 

Note behind her chair, inſtead of preſenting it on thy 
knees to her hand! To make ſuch a woman as this 
doubly ſtoop— By the acceptance, and to take it from 
the ground What an ungrace ful benefit-conferrer art 
thou! How aukward, to take it into thy head, that the 

beſt way of making a preſent to a Lady, was to throw 
| the preſent behind her chair! l 

J am very deſirous to ſee what ſhe has written to her 

Siſter ; what ſhe is about to write to Miſs Howe; and 
what return ſhe will have from the Harlowe-Arabella. 

Canſt thou not form ſame ſcheme to come at the copies 
of theſe Letters, or at the ſubſtance of them at leaſt, and 
of that of her other correſpondencies? Mrs. Lovick, 

thou ſeemeſt to ſay, is a pious woman. The Lady, 
having given fuch à particular hiſtory of herſelf, will ac- 
"quaint her with every thing. And art thou not about 
to reform ?— Won't this conſent of minds bet wen thee 
and the widow [What age is ſhe, Jack? The devil 
1 | never 
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never trumpt up a friendſhip between a man and a 
woman, of any-thing like years, which did not end in 
Matrimony, or in the ruin of their morals ! Won't 
it] ſtrike out an intimacy between ye, that may enable 
thee to gratify me in this particular? A proſelyte, I can 
tell thee, has great influence upon your good people: 
Such a one is a Saint of their own creation z and they 
will water, and cultivate, and cheriſh him, as a plant 
of their own raiſing and this from a pride truly ſpi- 
ritual! 
One of my Loves in Paris was a Devotce. She took 

great pains to convert me. I gave way to her kind en- 
* deavours for the good of my ſoul. She thought it a 

point gained to make me profeſs ſome Religion. The 
Catholic has its conveniencies. I permitted her to 
bring a Fatber to me. My Reformation went on 
ſwimmingly. The Father had hopes of me: He ap- 
* plauded her zeal : So did IJ. And how doſt think it 
ended? Not a girl in England, reading thus far, but 
© would gueſs !—In a word, very happily! For ſhe not 
only brought me a Father, but made me one: And 
then, being ſatisfied with each other's converſion; we 

took different routes: She into Navarre; I, into 
Italy: Both well inclined to propagate the good leſſons 
in which we had fo well inſtructed each other.. 

But to return. One conſolation ariſes to me, from 
the pretty regrets which this admirable creature ſeems to 
have in indulging reflections on the peoples Wedding- 
day. I oxvcꝝ thou makeſt her break off with ſaying. 

Sbe once! What ? —0 Belford! why didſt thou not 
urge her to explain what ſhe once hoped?ꝰ dw 
What once a woman hopes, in N ſne 
almays hopes, while there is room for hope : And are 
we not both ſingle ? Can ſhe. emp man's but No 
Win E be any woman's but hers ?, 

I never will! 1 never aun And I tell thee, chat 1 
am every day, every hour, more and more in love 
with her: And, at this inſtant, have a more vchement 
n for her chan ever I had in my life And that 


with 
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with views abſolutely honourable, in her own ſenſe of 
the word: Nor have 1 varied, ſo much as in wh, for 
this week paſt ; firmly fixed, and wrought into my very 
nature, as the Life of Honour, or of generous confi- 
dence in me, was, in preference to the life of doubt and 
diſtruſt. That muſt be a life of doubt and diftruft,” 
ſurely, where the woman confides nothing, and ties up 
a man for his good behaviour for life, taking Church 
and State Sanctions in aid of the obligation ſhe impoſes 
upon him. | _ 

I ſhall go on Monday morning to a kind of Ball, to 
which Colonel Ambroſe has invited me. It is given on 
a family account. I care not on what : For all that de- 
lights me in the thing, 1s, that Mrs. and Miſs Howe are 
to be there ;—Hickman, of courſe ; for the old Lady 
will not ſtir abroad without him. The Colonel is in 
hopes that Miſs Arabella Harlowe will be there like- 
wiſe ; for all the men and women of faſhion round him 
are invited. 

I fell in by accident with the Colonel, who, I believe, 
hardly thought I would accept of the invitation. But 
he knows me not, if he thinks I am aſhamed to ap- 
peat at any place, where women dare ſhew their faces: 
Yet he hinted to me, that my name was up, on Miſs 
Harlowe's account. But, to allude to one of Lord M's 
phraſes, if it be, I will not lie abed when any-thing 
joyous is going forward. ; 

As I ſhall go in my Lord's chariot, I would have 
had one of my Couſins Montague to go with me: But 
they both refuſed : And I ſhall not chuſe to take-either 
of thy brethren. It would look as it I thought I 
wanted a body-guard : Beſides, one of them is too 
rough, the other too ſmooth, and too great a fop for 
ſome of the ſtaid company that will be there ; and for 
me in particular. Men are known by their companions z 
and a Fop [as Tourville, for example] takes great pains 
to hang out a Sign by his dreſs of what he has in his 
Shop. Thou, indeed, art an exception; dreſſing like . 
a Coxcomb, yet a very clever fellow. Nevertheleſs ſo 
"FL. FA D clumſy - 
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clumſy a Beau, that thou ſeemeſt to me, to owe thyſelf 
a double ſpite, making thy ungracefulneſs appear the 
more ungraceful, by thy remarkable tawdrineſs when 
thou art out of mourning. 

I remember, when I firſt ſaw thee, my mind laboured 
with a ſtrong puzzle, whether I ſhould put thee down 
for a great fool, or a ſmatterer in wit, Something I 
ſaw was wrong in thee, by thy dreſs. If this fellow, 


thought I, delights not ſo much in ridicule, that he will 


not ſpare himſelf, he muſt be plaguy ſilly to take ſo 
much pains to make his uglineſs more conſpicuous than 
it would otherwiſe be. 
Plain dreſs, for an ordinary man or woman, implies 
at leaſt modeſty, and always procures kind quarter from 
the cenſorious. Who will ridicule a perſonal imper- 
fection in one that ſeems conſcious that it is an imper- 
fection? Who ever ſaid, an anchoret was poor? But who 
would ſpare ſo very abſurd a wrong-head, as ſhould be- 
ſtow Tinſel to make his deformity the more conſpi- 
cuous ? | 
But, altho I put on theſe lively airs, Iam ſick at my 
Soul !—My whole heart is with my Charmer! With 
what indifference ſhall I look upon all the Aſſembly at 
the Colonel's, my Beloved in my ideal eye, and engroſſ- 
ing my whole heart? 


LETTER. 
Miſs How E, 10 Miſs AraBELLa HARxTOw. 


Miſs HarLowe, Thur ſday, July 20. 

Cannot help acquainting you (however it may be 

received, coming from me) that your poor Siſter 
is dangerouſly ill, at the houſe of one Smith, who keeps 
2 glover's and perfume-ſhop, in King-ftreet, Covent- 
Garden. She knows not that I write. Some violent 
words, in the nature of an imprecation, from her Fa- 
ther, afflict her greatly in her weak ſtate. I preſume 
not to direct you what to do in this caſe. You are 
her Siſter, I therefore could not help writing to you, 
ESE, - | not 
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not only for her fake, but for your own, I am, Ma- 


dam, | 
Your humble Servant, 1 
Anna HOW E. 
LETTER VII. 
Miſs ARABEZLLA HARLOWE. In Anſwer. 
Miſs Hows, _ Thurſday, Fuly 20. 
- Have yours of this morning? All that has happened 
to the unhappy body you mention, is what we fore- 
told, and expected. Let bim, for whoſe ſake ſhe aban- 
doned us, be her comfort. We are told he has remorſe, - 
and would marry her. We don't believe it, indeed. She 
may be very ill, Her diſappointment may make her ſo, 
or ought. Yet is ſhe the only one I know, who is dif- 
appointed. | 
I cannot ſay, Miſs, that the notification from you is 
the more welcome for the liberties you hive been pleaſed 
to take with our whole family, for reſenting a conduct, 
that it is a ſhame any young Lady ſhould juſtify, Excuſe 
this freedom, occaſioned by greater. I am, Miſs, 
Your bumble Servant, 
ARABELLA HARLOWE» 


LETTER VIII. 
Miſs Hows. In Reply. 

Miſs An A BELLA HarLowse, Friday, Fuly 21. 
F you had half as much ſenſe as you have ill - nature, 
you would (notwithſtanding the exuberance of the 
latter) have been able to diſtinguiſh between a kind in- 
tention to you all (that you might have the leſs to re- 
proach yourſelves with, if a deplorable caſe ſhould hap- 
pen) and an officiouſneſs I owed you not, by reaſon of 
freedoms at leaſt reciprocal. I will not, for the unhappy 
wu ſake, as you call a Siſter you have helped to 
make ſo, ſay all that I could ſay. If what I fear hap- 
pen, you ſhall hear (whether deſired or not) all the 

mind of ANNA Hows. 
D 2 LE T: 
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LETTER IX. 
Miſs ARABELLA HART Ow I, To Miſs Howe, 
Miſs Ann Howe, Friday, July 21. 
OUR pert Letter I have recerved. You, that 

Y ſpare no-body, I cannot expect ſhould ſpare 
me. You are very happy in a prudent and watchful 
Mother—But elſe—Mine cannot be exceeded in pru- 
dence: But we had all too good an opinion of Some- 
body, to think watchfulneſs needful. There may poſ- 
ſibly be ſome reaſon why you are ſo much attached to 
her, in an error of this flagrant nature. 


T help to make a Siſter unhappy It is falſe, Miſs ! 


It is all her own doings !—Except, indeed, what ſhe 


may owe to Somebody's advice Lou know who can 


beſt anſwer for that. 

Let us &now your mind as ſoon as you pleaſe : As we 
ſhall know it to be your mind, we ſhall judge what 
attention to give it. That's all, from, ef, 

Kn R. H. 


LETTER X. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs ARAB ELLIA HARLOWx. 
Sat. July 22. 


T may be the misfertune of ſome. people to engage 
ev y's notice: Others may be the happier, 


tho* they may be the more envious, for no- body's think- 


ing them worthy of any. But one would be glad peo- 
ple had the ſenſe to be thankful for that want of conſe- 
quence, which ſubjected them not to hazards they would 
hardly have been able to manage unde. 

J own to you, that had it not been for the prudent 


advice of that admirable Somebody (whoſe principal fault 


is the ſuperiority of her talents, and whoſe misfortune 
to be brother*d and ſiſter d by a couple of creatures, 
who are not able to comprehend her excellencies) I 
might at one time have been plunged into difficulties. 

e721 SET But, 
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But, pert as the ſuperlatively pert may think me, I 
thought not myſelf wiſer, becauſe I was older; nor for 
that poor reaſon qualified to preſcribe to, much leſs to 
maltreat, a genius ſo ſuperior. | 

I repeat it with gratitude, that the dear creature*s ad- 
vice was of very great ſervice to me—And this before 
my Mother's watchfulneſs became neceſſary. But how 
it would have fared with me, I cannot fay, had I had a 
Brother or Siſter, who had deemed it their intereſt, as 
well as a gratification of their ſordid envy, to miſrepre- 
ſent me. | 

Your admirable Siſter, in effect, ſaved you, Miſs, as 
well as m6 With this difference—You, againft your 
will—Me, with mine: — And but for your own Bro- 
ther, and Bis own Siſter, would not have been loſt her- 
felf. | 

Would to Heaven both Siſters had been obliged with 
their own wills The moſt admirable of her Sex would 
never then have been out of her Father's houſe Ton, 
Miſs—] don't know what had become of you. — But, 
let what would have happened, you would have mer 
with the humanity you — not ſnewn, whether you 
had deferved it or not: — Nor, at worſt, loſt either a 
kind Siſter, or a pitying Friend, in the moſt excellent 
of Siſters. | ; 

But why run I into length to ſuch a poor thing ?— 
Why pufh I ſo weak an adverſary ? -whoſe firſt Letter 
is all low malice, and whoſe next is made up of falſhood 
and inconſiſtence, as well as ſpite and ill-manners. Yet 
I was willing to give you a part of my mind. Call for 
more of it; it ſhall be at your ſervice : From one, who, 
tho? ſhe thanks God ſhe is not your Siſter, is not your 
Enemy: But that ſhe is not the latter, is with-held but 
by two conſiderations; one, that you bear, tho* unwor- 
thily, a relation to a Siſter ſo excellent; the other, that 
you are not of conſequence enough to engage any-thing 
but the pity and contempt of * 1 
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LETTER XI. 
Mrs. HaxLows, To Mrs. Hows. 


Es Dear Madam, | Sat. July 22. 


Send you, incloſed, copies of five Letters that have 
paſſed, between Miſs Howe my Arabella. You 

are a perſon of ſo much prudence and good ſenſe, and 
(being a Mother yourſelf) can ſo well enter into the di- 
ſtreſſes of all our family, upon the raſhneſs and ingra- 
titude of a child we once doated upon, that, I dare ſay, 
you will not countenance the ſtrange freedoms your 
Daughter has taken with us all. Theſe are not the 
only ones we have to complain of; but we were ſilent 
on the others, as they did not, as theſe have done, ſpread 
themſelves out upon paper. We only beg, that we 
may not be reflected upon by. a young Lady, who 
knows not what we have ſuffered, and do ſuffer, by 
the raſhneſs, of a . creature who has brought 
un upon herſelf, and diſgrace upon à family which ſhe 
has robbed of all comfort. I offer not to preſcribe to 
your known yiſdom in this caſe z but leave it to you 


io do a3 you think moſt proper. I am, Madam, 


» Your moſt humble Servant, 
_ .HARL, HARLOWE, 


LETTER. XII. 
Mrs. HOW E. In Anfwer. 

Dear Madam, ;. Sat. July 22. 
Am highly offended with my Daughter's Letters to 
[ Miſs Harlowe, I knew nothing at all of her have- 
ing taken ſuch a liberty. Theſe young creatures have 
ſuch romantic notions, ſome of Love, ſome of Friend- 
ſhip, that there is no governing them in either. No- 
thing but time, and dear experience, will convince them 
of their abſurdities in both. I have chidden Miſs Howe 
very ſeverely. I had before ſo juſt a notion of what 
your whole family's diſtreſs muſt be, that, as I told 
our Brother, Mr. Antony Harlowe, I had often for- 
did her correſponding with the poor fallen Angel— 
For ſurely never did young Lady more reſemble what 
we 
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we imagine of Angels, both in perſon and mind. But, 
tired out with her headſtrong ways [I am ſorry to ſay 
this of my own child] I was forced to give way to it 
again. And, indeed, ſo ſturdy was ſhe in her will, 
that I was afraid it would end in a Fit of Sickneſs, as 
too often it did in Fits of Sullens. | 

None but parents know the trouble that children 
give : They are happieſt, I have often thought, who 
have none. And theſe women-grown girls, bleſs my 
heart! how ungovernable! 

I believe, however, you will have no more ſuch Let- 
ters from my Nancy. I have been forced to uſe com- 
pulſion with her, upon Miſs Clary's illneſs [and it ſeems 
ſhe is very bad] or ſhe would have run away to London, 
to attend upon her: And this ſhe calls doing the duty of 
a Friend; forgetting, that ſhe ſacrifices to her romantic 
friendſhip her duty to her fond indulgent Mother. 

There are a thouſand excellencies in the poor Suf- 
ferer, notwithſtanding her fault: And, if the hints ſhe 
has given nh Daughter be true, ſhe has been moſt 

grievouſly abuſed. But I think your forgiveneſs and 
bes Father's 8 — of her ought to be all at your 
own choice; and no- body ſhould intermeddle in that, 
for the ſake of due authority in parents: And beſides, 
as Miſs Harlowe writes, it was what every-body ex- 

cted, tho' Miſs Clary would not believe it, till ſhe 
— for her credulity. And, for theſe reaſons, I 
offer not to plead any-thing in alleviation of her fault, 
which is aggravated by her admirable * _ a Judg- 
ment above her years. 

I am, Madam, with compliments to good Mr. Har- 
lowe, and all your afflicted family, 

Your moſt humble Servant, ; 
AxNYABELLA Hows. 


I ſhall ſet out for the Iſle of Wight in a few days, 
with my Daughter. I will haſten our ſetting- out, 
on purpoſe to break her mind from her friend's 
diſtreffes ; which afflict us as much, nearly, as Miſs 
Clary's raſhneſs has done you, 

D 4 LET- 
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I ET TER XIII. 
a Hows, To Miſs Clannss4 HarLows, 
-. My deareſt Fund 3 Fat. July 22, 


E are buſy in preparing far our little j Journey 
and voyage: But I will be ill, I will be very 
il, if I cannot hear you are better before Igo. 
Rogers greatly afflicted me, by telling me. the bad 
way you are in. But now you have been able to hold 
a pen, and as your ſenſe is ſtrong and clear, I hope that 
the amuſement you will receive from "Tung will make 
you betten, 251 
I diſpatch this by. an extraordinary way, that it may 
reach you time enough to move you to coꝝſider well 
before you abſolutely decide upon the contents of mine 
of the 1 gth, on the ſubject of the two Miſſes Monta- 
viſit to me; ſince, eee to what you write, 
maſteil anſwer them. $7 
In your laſt, you conclude very ; poſitively, that you 
will not be n To be ſure, he rather deſerves an in- 
famous death, than ſuch a wife. But, as 1 really be- 
lieve him innocent of the Arreſt, and as all his Mou 
are ſuch earneſt pleaders, and will be guaranties, for 
him, I think the compliance with their entreaties, and 
Bis own, will be now the beſt ſtep you can take; your 
own family remaining implacable, as I can aſſure you 
they do. He is a man of ſenſe; and it is not impoſſible 
but he may make you a good Huſband, and in time may 
become no bad man. 
My Mother is entirely of my opinion: And on Fri- 
day, purſuant to a hint I gave you in my laſt, Mr, 
Hickman had a conference with the ſtrange wretch : 
And tho? he liked not, by any means, his behaviour to 
himſelf ;- nor, indeed, had reaſon to do ſo; yet he is 
of opinion, that he is ſincerely determined to marry you, 


if 1 — will condeſcend to have him. 


erhaps Mr. Hickman may make you a private viſit 
bear ve ſet out. If 1 may not. attend you yet: I 
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ſhall not be eaſy, except he does. And he will then 
give you an account of the admirable character the ſur- 
priſing wretch gave of you, and of the juſtice he does 
to your virtue. en 
He was as acknowleging to his relations, tho' to his 
own condemnation, as his two Couſins told me. All 
that he apprehends, as he ſaid to Mr. Hickman, is, that 
if you go on expoſing him, Wedlock itſelf will not wipe 
off the diſnonour to both: And moreover, that you 
vVyould ruin your conſtitution by your immoderate 
« ſorrow ; and, by ſeeking death when you might avoid 
it, would not be able to eſcape it when you would wiſh 
to do ſo. 15 n 

So, my deareſt friend, I charge you, if you can, to 
get over your averſion to this vile man. You may 
yet live to ſee many happy days, and be once more the 
delight of all your friends, neighbours, and acquaintance, 
as well as a ſtay, a comfort, and a bleſſing, to your 
Anna Howe. 

I long to have your anſwer to mine of the 13th. 
Pray keep the meſſenger till it be ready. If he return 
on Monday night, it will be time enough for his affairs, 
and to find me come back from Colonel Ambroſe's ; 
who gives a ball on the anniverſary of Mrs. Ambroſe's 
birth and marriage, both in one. The gentry all round 
the neighbourhood are invited this time, on ſome good 
news they have received from Mrs. Ambroſe's Brother 
the Governor. | Ls | 
| My Mother promiſed the Colonel for me and her- 
ſelf, in my abſence, I would fain have excuſed myſelf 
to her; and the rather, as I had exceptions on account 
of the day (a): But ſhe is almoſt as young as her 
Daughter; and thinking it not ſo well to go without 
me, ſhe told me, She could propoſe nothing that was 
agreeable to me. And having had a few ſparring blows 
with each other very lately, I think I muſt comply. 
For I don't love jangling, when I can help it; tho? 
J ſeldom make it my ſtudy to avoid the occaſion, when 

., The egch of July, Miſs Clarila Harlowę's Birth-day, | ic 
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ll it offers of itſelf. I don't know, if either were not a 
| Intle afraid of the other, whether it would be poſſible 
chat we could live together :— I, All my Father / My 
: Mamma— What? — All my Mother —What elſe ſhould 
I ſay? 1 ,2010136191 . | | 

O my dear, how many things happen in this life to 
give us diſpleaſure ! How few to give us joy !—I am 
Fare, I ſhall have none on this occaſion z fince the true 
partner of my heart, the principal half of the one ſoul, 
chat, it uſed to be ſaid, animated The pair of friends, 
0 we were called; You, my dear [who uſed to irra- 
diate every Circle you ſet your foot into, and to give 
me real ſignificance in a ſecond place to yourſelf] can- 
; not be there One hour of your company, my ever- 
| inſtructive friend {I thirſt for it ] how infinitely pre- 
i ferable would it be to me, to all the diverſions and 


* 


| amuſemenrs with which our Sex are generally moſt de- 
j lighted Adieu, my dear ; 


| 1110 LETTER XIV. 
| Miſs Carissa HarLowst, To Miſs Hows. 


| | 88. 0. | Sunday, Fuly 23. 

li] SX7 HAT pain, my deareſt friend, does your 

lt | kind ſolicitude for my welfare give me! How 

| much more binding and tender are the Ties of pure 

1 Friendſhip, and the Union of Like minds, than the 

Ties of Nature] Well might the Sweet-Singer of Iſ- 

i rael, when he was carrying to the utmoſt extent. the 

| praiſes of the friendſhip between him and his beloved 

| friend, ſay, that the Love of Jonathan to him was won- 

derful; that it ſurpaſſed the Love of women! What an 

5 Fcealted idea does it give of the Soul of Jonathan, ſweet- 

1 ly attempered for this ſacred band, if we may ſuppoſe 

it but equal to that of my Anna Howe for her fallen 

Ul; Clariſſa But, altho' I can glory in your kind Love 

ll; forme, think; my dear, what concern mult fill a mind, 
not ungenerous, when the obligation lies all on - 
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And when, at the ſame time that your Light is the 


brighter for my Darkneſs, I muſt give pain to a dear 


friend, to whom I delighted to give pleaſure z and not 
ain only, but. diſcredit, for ſupporting my blighted 
ame againſt the buſy tongues of uncharitable cenſurers! 

This it is that makes me, in the words of my admired 
exclaimer, very little altered, often repeat: O! that I 
« were.as in months paſt !-as- in the days when God 
1 preſerved me ! When his candle ſhined upon my 
« head, and when by his light I walked through dark- 
* neſs! As I was in the days of my chilabood — when 
« the Almighty was yet with me; when [ was in my 
« Father's bouſe : When I, waſhed my ſteps with but- 
& ter, and the rock poured me out rivers of oil!“ 

You ſet before me your reaſons, enforced by the opi- 
nion of your honoured Mother, why I ſhould think of 
Mr. Lovelace for a Huſband (a). 

And I have before me your Letter of the 1 3th (), 
containing the account of the viſit and propoſals, and 
kind interpoſition of the two Miſſes Montague, in the 
names of the good Ladies Sarah Sadleir and Betty Law- 
rance, and in that of Lord M. | 

Alſo yours of the 18th (c) demanding me, as I may 
ſay, of thoſe Ladies, and of that family, when I was fo 
infamouſly and cruelly arreſted, and you knew not what 
was become of me. | 

The Anſwer likewiſe of thoſe Ladies, ſigned in ſo 
full and ſo generous a manner by themſelves (d), and 
by that Nobleman, and thoſe two venerable Ladies; 
and, in his light way, by the Wretch himſelf : | 

Theſe, my deareſt Miſs Howe, and your Letter: of 
the 16th (e), which came when I was under Arreſt, 
and which I received not till ſome days after: 

Are all before me. | 

And I have as well weighed the whole matter, and 
your arguments in ſupport of your advice, as at preſeny 
my head and my heart will let me weigh them. | 


la) See the preceding Letter. } (% Ibid. Letter Ixxx. 
(5) See Vol. V. Letter lIxxy. |} (s) Ibid. Letter Ixxvi. 
le, Ibid. Letter Ixxvii, 
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I am, moreover, willing to belieye, not only from 
5 own opinion, but from the aſſurances of one of 
Lovelace's friends, Mr. Belford, a good - natured 
and humane man, who ſpares not to cenſure the author 
of my calamities (7 think, with undiſſembled and un- 
0 ning ſincerity) that that man is innocent of the diſ- 
rac ful Arreſt: 
"And even, if you pleaſe," in aubete compliment to 
your opinion, and to that of Mr, Hickman, that (over- 
perk uaded by his friends, and aſhamed of his unmerited 
neſs to me) he would i in earneſt marty me, if I would 
have bim. 
"214k | (a) Well, and eh, whit is the reſult of all ?— 
<« Tt is this: — That J muſt abide by what I have al- 
«s] 7 declared — And that is [Don't be angry at me, 
* my beſt friend] That J have much more pleaſure ; in 
** thinking, of death, than of ſuch a Huſband, * In 
e Hort, as T declared in my laſt, that I cannot I For- 
4 give me, if I ſay, I wil! not] Reer be ni. 
But you will expect my reaſons: I know you 
4 ill.: And if I give them not, will conclude me either 
66 obſtinate, or implacable, or both: And thoſe would 
E be ſad imputations, if juſt, to be laid to the charge 
4 of a perſon who thinks and talks of dying. And 
yet, to fay, that reſentment and diſappointment have 
no part in my determination, would be ſaying a thing 
41 hardly to be credited. For, I own, I have reſent+ 
« ments, ſtrong reſentments, hut not unreaſonable ones, 
* as you will be convinced, I already you are not ſo, 
e when you know all my Story—If ever you do know. 
< it—PFor I begin to fear (ſo many things more neceſ- 
- = to be thought of, than either this man, or my 
© own vindication, have I to m that I ſhall not have 


(a Thoſe parts of this Letter which are marked with inverted 
comma's [thus ““] were tranſcribed afterwards by Miſs Howe, in 
Letter xxviii. of this Volume, written to the Ladies of Mr. Love, 
lace's family; and are thus dilinguiſhed jo Weid the neceſſity of 
Feprating th them in that * 
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4e time to compaſs what I have intended, and, in a 
« manner, promiſed you (a). | . 
% T have one reaſon to give in ſupport of my reſo- 
« Jution, that, 1 believe, yourſeif will allow of: But 
% having owned, that I have reſentments, I will begin 
« with thoſe conſiderations, in which anger and diſ- 
„ appointment have too great a ſhare ;. in hopes, that 
having once diſburdened my mind upon paper, and 
« to my Anna Howe, of thoſe corroding uneaſy paſ- 
'« ſions, I ſhall prevent them for ever. from returning 
„ to my heart, and to have their place ſupplied. by 
„better, milder, and more agreeable ones. 
& My Pride, then, my deareſt friend, altho* a great 
« deal mortified, - is not ſufficiently mortified, if it be 
« neceſſary for me to ſubmit to make that man my 
« choice, whoſe actions are, and ought to be, my ab- 
% ghorrence— What !—ſhall I, who have been treated 
e with ſuch premeditated and perfidious barbarity, as | 
« is painful to be thought of, and cannot with mo- 
a deſly be deſcribed, think of taking the violator to 
* my heart? Can 1 vow duty to one ſo wicked, and. 
„hazard my ſalvation by joining myſelf to ſo great | 
« a profligate, now I know him to be ſo? Do you 
e think your Clariſſa Harlowe ſo loſt, ſo ſunk, at leaſt, 
as that ſhe could, for the ſake of patching up, in 
e the world's eye, a broken reputation, meanly ap- 
« pear indebted to the generoſity, or perhaps com- 
* Paſſion of a man, who has, by means ſo inhuman, 
„ robbed her of it? Indeed, my dear, I ſhould not 
„ think my penitence for the raſh ſtep I took, any-: 
thing better than a ſpecious deluſion, if I had not 
got above the leaſt wiſh to have Mr. Lovelace for 
* my Huſband. | . 
« Yes, I warrant, I muſt creep to the violator, and. 
ehe thankful to him for doing me poor Juſtice! _ +» 
Do you not already ſee me (purſuing the advice 
% you give) with a downcaſt eye, appear before his. 
<< friends, and before my own (ſuppoſing the latter would 
la) See Vol. V. Letter Ixvii. - ©, | 
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« at laſt condeſcend to own me) diveſted of that noble 
ic confidence, which ariſes from a mind unconſcious of 
« having deſerved reproach ? 
« Do you not ſee me creep about mine own houſe, 
« preferring all my honeſt maidens to myſelf — as if 
4c afraid, too, to open my lips, either by way of re- 
« proof or admomtion, Jeſt their bolder eyes ſhould 
an bid me look inward, and not expect perfection from 
« them? | 
And ſhall I entitle the wretch to upbraid me with 
<« his generoſity, and his pity z and, 225 to re- 
« proach me, for having been capable of forgiving 
« crimes of ſuch a nature ? f 
4 J once indeed hoped, little thinking him ſo pre- 
<« ' meditatedly vile a man, that I might have the hap- 
« pineſs to reclaim him: I vainly believed, that he 
« loved me well enough to ſuffer my advice for his 
« good, and the example I humbly preſumed I ſhould 
ic be enabled to ſet him, to have weight with him; and 
ec the rather, as he had no mean opinion of my morals 
« and underſtanding : But now, what hope is there 
<« left for this my prime hope? Were I to marry him, 
2 what a figure ſhould I make, preaching virtue and 
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© morality to a man whom I had truſted with oppor- 
«© tunities to ſeduce me from all my own duties? 
«And then, ſuppoſing I were to have Children by 
« ſuch a Huſband, muſt it not, think you, cut a 
<«. thoughtful perſon to the heart, to look round upon 
« her little family, and think ſhe had given them a 
0 Father deſtined, without a miracle, to perdition ; 
cc and whoſe immoralities, propagated among them by 
c his vile example, might, too probably, bring down 
« a curſe upon them? And, after all, who knows but 
«that my own ſinful compliances with a man, who 
« would think himſelf entitled to my obedience; might 
<« taint, my own morals, and make me, inſtead of a re- 
cc former, an imitator of him? — For who can touch 
© pitch, and not be defiled ? | 3 
Let me then repeat, that I truly deſpiſe this _ 
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« If I know my own heart, indeed I do -I pity him! 
« — Beneath my very. pity as he is, I nevertheleſs 
« piry him !—But this I could not do, if I ſtill loved 
« him: For, my dear, one muſt be greatly ſenſible 
« of the baſeneſs and ingratitude of thoſe we love, I 
& love him not, therefore! My foul diſdains commu- 
« nion with him, 
« But altho* thus much is due to reſentment, yet 
c have I not been ſo far carried away by its angry ef- 
« fects, as to be rendered incapable of caſting about 
« what I ought,to do, and what could. be done, if the 
« Almighty, in order to egos the time of my, peni- 
& tence, were to bid me to hve. | i 
« The Single · life, at ſuch times, has offered to me, 
« as the life, the only life, to be choſen, But in that, 
* muſt I not zow ſit brooding over my paſt afflictions, 
« and mourning my faults till the hour of my releaſe ? 
« And would not every one be able to aſſign the rea- 
« ſon, why Clariſſa Harlowe choſe: ſolitude, and to ſe- 
« queſter herſelf from the world? Would not the look 
« of every creature, who. beheld me, appear as a re- 
* proach to me? And would not my conſcious eye 
< confeſs my fault, whether the eyes of others accuſed 
« me or not? One of my delights was, to enter the 
© cots of my poor neighbours, to leave leſſons to the 
« boys, and cautions to the elder girls: And. how, 
«« ſhould I be able, unconſcious, and without pain, to 
* ſay to the latter, Fly the deluſions of men, who had 
« been ſuppoſed to have run away with one? 
«© What then, my dear and only friend, can I wiſh. 
* for but death ?—And' what, after all, is Death? "Tis. 
c but a ceſſation from mortal life: *Tis but the finiſh- 
«* ing of an appointed courſe ; The refreſhing Inn af- 
* ter a fatiguing journey: The end of a life of cares 
* and troubles ; and, if happy, the beginning of a life 
« of immortal happineſs, | | 
If I die not now, it may poſſibly happen, that I 
% may be taken when I am leſs prepared. Had I 
* eſcaped the eyils I labour under, it might have been jo ; 
por. — . 


—— 
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« the midſt of ſome gay promiſing hope; when my 
&« heart had beat high with the deſire of life; and 
« when the vanity of this earth had taken hold of me. 
« But now, my deaf, for 2 ſatisfaction let me 
«& ſay, that altho' I wiſh not for life, yet would I not, 
cc like a poor coward, deſert my poſt, when I can 
« maintain it, and when it is my duty to maintain it. 
More than once, indeed, was I urged by thoughts 
cc ſo ſinful : But then it was in the height of my di- 
cc ſtreſs : And once, particularly, I have reaſon to be- 
tc lieve, I ſaved myſelf by my deſperation from the 
« moſt ſhocking perſonal inſults ; from a repetition, 
cc as far as I know, of his vileneſs ; the baſe women 
« (with ſo much reaſon dreaded by me) preſent, to 
<« intimidate me, if not to aſſiſt him /—O my dear, you 
& know not what I ſuffered on that occaſion Nor 
« do I what I eſcaped at the time, if the wicked man 
* had approached me to execute the horrid purpoſes 
&« of his vile heart.“ | | | 
As I am of opinion, that it would have manifeſted 
more of Revenge and Deſpair, than of Principle, had 
I committed a violence upon myſelf, when the villain 
was perpetrated ; fo I ſhould think it equally mige 
were I now wilfully to neglect myſelf; were I purpoſely 
to run into the arms of death (as that man ſuppoſes I 
ſhall do) when I might avoid it. | | 
Nor, my dear, whatever are the ſuppoſitions of ſuch. 
a ſbort-ſighted, ſuch a low-ſouled man, muſt you im- 
pute to gloom, to melancholy, to deſpondency, nor 
yet to a ſpirit of faulty pride, or ſtill more faulty re- 
venge, the reſolution I have taken never to marry his; 
and if not this, any man. So far from deſerving this 
imputation, I do aſſure you (my dear and only Love) 
that I will do every-thing I can to prolong my life, till 
God, in mercy to me, ſhall be pleaſed to call for it. 
have reaſon to think my puniſhment is but the due 
conſequence of my fault, and I will not run away from 
it; but beg of Heaven to ſanctify it to me. When 
appetite ſerves, I will eat and drink what is ſufficient to 
ws ſupport 
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ſupport nature. A very little, you know, will do for 
that. And whatever my phyſicians ſhall think fit to 
preſcribe, I will take, though ever ſo diſagreeable. In 
ſhort, I will do every-thing I can do, to convince all 
my friends, who hereafter may think it worth their 
while to enquire after my laſt behaviour, that I poſſeſſed 
my ſoul with tolerable patience ; and endeavoured to 
bear with a lot of my own drawing : For thus, in hum- 
ble imitation of the ſublimeſt Exemplar, I often fay :— 
Lord, it is thy will ; and it ſhall be mine. Thou art 
juſt in all thy dealings with the children of men; and 1 
know thou wilt not afflict me beyond what I can bear: 
And, if I can bear it, I ought to bear it; and (thy grace 
aſſiſting me) I will bear it. b 

% But here, my dear, is another reaſon; a reaſon 
e that will convince you yourſelf, that I ought not to 
e think of Wedlock ; but of a preparation for a quite 
6 different event. I am perſuaded, as much as that I 
*& am now alive, that I ſhall not long live. The ſtr 
* ſenſe I have ever had of my fault, the loſs of my re- 
«© putation, my diſappointments, the determined re- 
*« ſentment of my friends, aiding the barbarous uſage 
] have met with where I leaſt deſerved it, have ſeized 
* upon my heart: Seized upon it, before it was ſo well 
& fortified by religious confiderations as I hope it now 
6 is. Don't be concerned, my dear—Bur I am ſure, 
< if 1 may ſay it with as little preſumption as grief, 
That God will ſoon 7 my ſubſtance ; and bring 
© me to death, and to the houſe appointed for all living. 

And now, my deareſt friend, you know all my mind. 
And you will be pleaſed to write to the Ladies of Mr. 
Lovelace's family, That I think myſelf infinitely obliged 
to them, for their good opinion of me; and that it has 
given me greater pleaſure than I thought I had to come 
in this life, that, upon the little knowlege they have of 
me, and that not perſonal, I was thought worthy (after 
the ill uſage I have received) of an alliance with their 
honourable family: But that I can by no means think 


of their Kinſman for a Hyſband: And do you, my dear, 
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extract from the above, ſuch reaſons as you think have 
any weight in them. = | 

I I would write myſelf to acknowlege their favour, had 
I not more employment for my head, my heart, and 
my niger than I doubt they will be able to go 


a ould be glad to know when you ſet out on your 
journey; as alſo your little ſtages; and your time of 
ſtay at your Aunt Harman's; that my prayers may 
locally attend you, whitherſoever you go, and where- 

ever you are. | 
1 CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


LET T BBK; 
' Miſs CLARTISSA HarLows, To Miſs Howe. 


and Sunday, July 23. 

T HE Letter accompanying This, being upon a 
I very peculiar ſubject, I would not embaraſs it, 

as I may ſay, with any other. And yet having ſome 
further matters upon my mind, which will want your 
excuſe for directing them to you, I hope the following 
lines will dave that excuſe. | 

| My good Mrs. Norton, ſo long ago as in a Letter 
dated the gd of this month (a), hinted to me, that my 
relations took amiſs ſome ſevere things you were plea- 
ſed, in love to me, ta ſay of them. Mrs. Norton men- 
tioned it with that reſpectful love which ſhe bears to 
my deareſt friend: But wiſhed, for my fake, that you 
would rein in a vivacity, which, on moſt other occa- 
ſions, ſo charmingly becomes you. 'This was her ſenſe. 
You know that I am warranted to ſpeak and write freer 
to my Anna Howe, than Mrs. Norton would do. 

I durſt not mention it to you at that time, becauſe 
appearances were /o ſtrong againſt me, on Mr. Love- 
lace's getting me again into his power (after my eſcape 
to Hamſtead) as made you very angry with me when 
you anſwered mine on my ſecond eſcape, And, ſoon 

(a). See Vol. V. p. 227, 228. MA 
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afterwards, I was put under that barbarous Arreſt; ſd 
that I could not well touch upon that ſubject till now. 
Nov, therefore, my deareſt Miſs Howe, let me re- 


| peat my earneſt requeſt (for This is not the firſt-time 


by ſeveral that I have been obliged to chide you on this 
occaſion), That you will ſpare my parents, and other 
relations, in all your converſations about me.— Indeed, 
I wiſh they had thought fit to take other meaſutes with 
me : But who ſhall judge for them ?—The event has 
juſtified them, and condemned me. — They expected 
nothing good of this vile man; be has not, therefore, 
deceived them: But they expected other things from 
me; and J have. And they have the more reaſon to 
be ſet againſt me, if (as my Aunt Hervey wrote (a] 
formerly) they intended not to force my inclinations, 
in favour of Mr. Solmes ; and if they believe, that my 
going off was the effect of choice and premeditation;; 

I have no deſire to be received to favour by them: 
For why ſhould I fit down to wiſh for what 1 have 
no reaſon to expect? Beſides, I could not look them 
in the face, if they would receive me. Indeed I could 
not. All I have to hope for, is, firſt,” that my Father 
will abſolve me from his heavy malediction: And next, 
for a Laſt Bleſſing. The obtaining of thefe favours are 
needful to my peace of mind. af | 

I have written to my Siſter ; but have only mention- 
ed the abſolution. | 

I am afraid, I ſhall receive a very harſh Anſwer from' 
her: My fault, in the eyes of my family, is of ſo enor- 
mous a nature, that my firft application will hardly be 
encouraged. Then they know not (nor perhaps will 
believe) that I am ſo very ill as I am. So that, were I 


actually to die before they could have time to take the 
neceſſary informations, you muſt not blame them too 


ſeverely. You muſt call it a Fatality. I know not 
what you muſt call it: For, alas! I have made them 
as miſerable as I am myſelf. And yer ſometimes” 
think, that, were they chearfully to pronounce me for- 
-/ a} See vel. 81. M. 
CC 
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given, I know not whether my concern for having 
offended them would not be augmented : Since I 
imagine, that nothing can be more wounding to a ſpirit 
not ungenerous, than a generous forgiveneſs. 

I hope your Mother will permit our correſpondence 
for one month more, altho* I do not take her advice as 
to having this man. Only for exe month. I will not 
deſire it longer. When Cataſtrophes are winding: up, 
what changes (changes that make one's heart ſhudder 
to think of) may one ſhort month produce hut if 
ſhe will not why then, my dear, it becomes us both 
to acquieſce. 

Tou can't think what my apprehenſions would have 
been, had I known Mr. Hickman was to have had a 
meeting (on ſuch a queſtioning occaſion as muſt have 
been his errand from you) with that haughty and un- 
controulable man. 

Lou give me hope of a viſit from Mr. Eicher: 
Let him expect to ſee me greatly altered. I know he 
loves me For he loves every one whom you love. A 
painful interview, I doubt! But I ſhall be glad to ſee 
a man, whom you will one day, and that on an early 
day, I hope, make happy; and whoſe gentle Manners, 
and unbounded Love for you, will make you fo, if it 


be not your own fault. 
am, my deareſt, kindeſt Friend, the ſweet Com- 


panion of my happy hours, the F riend ever deareſt and 


neareſt to my fond heart, 
Your equally obliged and faithful 
[ CLARIZNA: HARLOWE. 


LETTER XVI. 


Ars. re, To Miſs CLARISSA HarLows, 
Monday, July 24. 

AXcuſe, my. deareſt young Lady, my long ſilence. 

I have been extremely ill. My poor Boy has 

allo been at death's daor ; and, when I hoped that he 

was better, he has relapſed. Alas! my dear, he is very 
dangerpuſly ill. Let us both have your prayers! 


Jt Foo pod ww 
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Very angry Letters have paſſed between your Siſter 
and Miſs Howe. Every one of your family is incenſed 
againſt that young Lady. I wiſh you would remon- 
ſtrate: againſt her warmth; ſince it can do no good; 
for they will not believe, but that her interpoſition bas 
your connivance z nor that you are ſo ill as Miſs Howe 
aſſures them you are. | 

Before ſhe wrote, they were going to ſend up young 
Mr. Brand the Clergyman, to make private enquiries of 

your health, and way of life — But now they are ſo 
fr ted, that they have laid aſide their intention. 

e have flying reports here, and at Harlowe-Place, 
of — freſh inſülts which you have undergone : And 
that you are about to put yourſelf into Lady Betty 
Lawrance's protection. I believe they would now be 
glad (as I ſhould be) that you would do ſo; and this, 
perhaps, will make them ſuſpend for the preſent any 
determination in your favour. 

How unhappy am, I, that the dangerous way my Son 
is in prevents my attendance on you | Let me beg of 
you to write me word how you are, both as to perſon 
and mind. A ſervant of Sir Robert Beachcroft, who 
rides poſt on his maſter's. buſineſs to town, will pre- 
ſent you with this; and, perhaps, will bring me the 
favour of a few lines in return. He will be obliged to 
ſtay in town ſeveral hours, for an anſwer to his di- 
ſpatches. 

This is the anniverſary, that uſed to give Joy to as 

many as had the pleaſure and honour of knowing you. 
May the Almighty bleſs you, and grant, that it may 
be the only unhappy one that may be ever known by 
you, my deareſt young Lady; and by 

Wr ever-affettionate 
JupIiTH Nox ronz 
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r 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOwR, To Mrs. NoR Ton. 
855 Monday Night 24 
My dear Mrs. Nok rox, | Nd oe i 


AD I not fallen into freſh troubles, which diſ- 
; abled me for ſeveral days from holding a pen, I 
ſhould not have forborn enquiring after your health, 
and that of your Son; for I ſhould have been but too 
ready to impute your filence to the cauſe, to which, 
to my very great concern, I find it was owing. I pray 
to Heaven, my dear good friend, to give you comfort 
in the way moſt deſirable to yourſelf. 5 | 
I am exceedingly concerned at Miſs Howe?s writing 
about me to my friends. I do affure you, that I was 
as ignorant of her intention ſo to do, as of the contents 
of her Letter. Nor has ſhe yet let me know (diſcou- 
raged, I ſuppoſe, by her ill ſucceſs) that ſhe did write. 
It is impoſſible to ſhare the delight which ſuch charming 
ſpirits give, without the inconvenience that will attend 
their volatility. So mixed are our beſt enjoyments ! 

It was but yeſterday that I wrote to chide the dear 
creature for freedoms of that nature, which her unſea- 
ſonably-expreſſed Love for me had made her take, as 
you wrote me word in your former. I was afraid, that 
all ſuch freedoms would be attributed to me. And I 
am ſure, that nothing but my own application to my 
friends, and a full conviction of my contrition, will 
procure me favour. Leaſt of all can I expect, that 
either your mediation or hers (both of whoſe fond and 
partial love of me is ſo well known) will ayail me. 


She then gives a brief account of the Arreſt : Of ber 
dej ection under it: Of ber apprebenſions of being 
carried to ber former lodgings : Of Mr. Lovelace's 
avowed innocence, as to that inſult : Of her releaſe 

by Mr. Belford: Of Mr. Lovelace's promiſe not to 
moleſt her : Of her-cloaths being ſent her : Of the 
earneſt deſire of all bis friends, and of himſelf, to 
; . marry 
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marry ber: Of Miſs Howe's advice to comply with 
their requeſts: And of her declared reſolution ra- 
ther to die, than be his, ſent to Miſs Howe, io be 
given to bis relations, but as the day gere. After 
©obich ſhe thus a Tame? 
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Now, my dear Mrs, Norton, you will be ſurpriſed, 
perhaps, that I ſhould have returned ſuch an anſwer :: 
But, when you have every-thing before you, you, who 
know wells well, will not think me wrong. And, be- 
ſides, I am upon a better Nee, than for an earthly 
Huſband. 

Nor let it be imagined, my dear anch ever:yeneradle 
friend, that my preſent turn of mind proceeds from 
gloomineſs or melancholy : For altho' it was brought on 
by diſappointment (the world ſhewing me early, even 
at my firſt ruſhing into it, its true and ugly face) 3 
yet, I hope, that it has obtained a better root, and 
will every day more and more, by its fruits, datnan-, 
ſtrate to me, and to all my friends, that it has. 

I have written to my Siſter. Laſt Friday I yrote.” 
So the dye is thrown. I hope for a gentle Anſwer. 
But, perhaps, they will. not vouchſafe me:avy. Ir is 
my firſt direct application, you know. I wiſh 
Howe had left me to my own workings | in this tender 

int. Tt 

It will be à great ſatisfaction to me to hear of your 
perfect recovery; and that my foſter- brother is out of 
danger. But why ſaid I, out of danger? — When can 
thiz be juſtly ſaid of creatures, —— hold by ſo uncer- 
tain a tenure ? This is one of thoſe forms of common 
ſpeech, that proves the frailty' and the preſumption of 
poor mortals; at the ſame time. f 

Don't be uneaſy you cannot anſwer your wiſhes to be 
with me. I am happier than I could have expected to 
be among mere ſtrangers. It was grievous at firſt ; but 
uſe reconciles every-thing to us. The people of the! 
houſe where I am, are courteous and honeſt. There is 
* * who lodges in it L I not ſaid fo formerly J 


4 a good 
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— 
woman; who is the better for having been a 
proficient in the School of Affliction. 

An excellent School ! my dear Mrs. Norton, in 
which we- are taught t6 1 ourſelves, to be able to 
compaſſionate and bear with one another, and to look 
Wi to a better hope: 

I have as humane a Phyſician (whoſe fees are his leaſt 

d) and as worthy an Apothecary, as ever Patient 
was viſited by. My Nurſe is diligent, obliging, filent, 
and ſober. So I am not unhappy without : And with- 
in] hope, my dear Mrs. Norton, that I ſhall be every 
day more and more happy within, 

No doubt, it would be one of the greateſt bende 

I could know,” to have you with me: You, who love 
me ſo dearly: Who have been the watchful ſuſtainer 
of my helpleſs infancy : You, by whoſe precepts I have 
been ſo much re your dear boſom could I 

ſe all my grie nd by your piety, and e 
cone? in the Ag of Heaven, ſhould T be trengehened 
in what I am ſtill to go through. 

But, as it muſt not be, 1 will acquieſce ; and ſo, I 
hope, will you: For you ſee in what reſpects I am not 
unhappy 3 and in thoſe that 1 an, they lie not in your 

er to remedy. 
Then, as I have told you, I have all my cloaths in 
my own poſſeſſion. So I am rich enough, as to this 
world, and in common conveniencies. 

So you ſee, my venerable and dear friend, that I am 
not always turning the dark fide of my proſpects, in 
order to inove compaſſion ; a trick imputed to me, too 
often, by my 'hard-hearted Siſter; when, if I know my 
own heart, it is above all trick or artifice. Yet I hope 
at laſt I ſhall be ſo happy, as to receive benefit rather 
than reproach from this talent, if it be my talent. At 
laſt, I ſay; for whoſe heart have I hitherto moved? 
Not one, I am ſure, that was not Rm in my 
favour. 

As to the Day—1 have paſſed it, as I ought to paſs 


1—4 has been a very heavy day to me More for 
my 


-- 
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my friends ſake, too, than for my own !—How did they 
uſe to paſs it! — What a Feſtivity !—How have they 
now paſſed it!—To imagine it, how grievous ! — Say 
not, that thoſe are cruel, who ſuffer ſo much for my 
fault; and who, for Eighteen years together, rejoiced 
in me, and rejoiced me, by their indulgent goodneſs |— 
But I will think the reſt ! — Adieu, my deareſt Mrs. 


Norton !— 
Adieu! 


LET 
Miſs CL. HarLows, To Mis ARAB. HARLOwE. 
OY Friday, July 21. 
F, my deareſt Siſter, I did not think the State of my 
health very precarious, and that it was my duty to 
take this ſtep, I ſhould hardly have dared to approach 
you, altho' but with my pen, after having found your 
cenſures ſo dreadfully juſtified as they have been. 

I have not the courage to write to my Father him- 
ſelf; nor yet to my Mother. And it is with trembling, 
that I addreſs myſelf to you, to beg of you to intercede 
for me, that my Father will have the goodneſs to re- 
voke that heavieſt part of the very heavy curſe he laid 
upon me, which relates to HEREAFTER: For, as to 
the HE RE, I have indeed met with my puniſhment from 
the very wretch in whom 1 was ſuppoſed to place my con- 
faaence. | | 

As T hope not for reſtoration to favour, I may be 
allowed to. be very earneſt on this head : Yet will I not 
uſe any arguments in ſupport of my requeſt, becauſe I 
am ſure my Father, were it in his power, would not 
have his poor child miſerable for ever. | 

I have the moſt grateful ſenſe of my Mother's good- 
neſs in ſending me up my cloaths. I would have ac- 
knowleged the favour the moment I received them, 
with the moſt thankful duty, but that I feared any line 
from me would be unacceptable. ' | 

I would not give freſh offence : So will * all 

; Other 


| 
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other commendations of Duty and Love; appealing 
to my heart for both, where both are flaming with an 
ardour that nothing but death can extinguiſh : There- 
fore only ſubſcribe myſelf, without ſo much as a name, 
n dear and bappy Siſter,  _ 
Your afflicted Servant. 


A Letter directed for me, at Mr. Smith's, a glover, in 
King-ſtreet, Covent- garden, will come to hand. 


LETTER. XIX. 
Mr. BELTORD, To ROBERT LovELACE, E 
In anfwer to his Letters Numb. ii. v.] | 
| % Eagware, Monday, July 24. 
17 HAT pains thou takeſt to perſuade thyſelf, 
M that the Lady's ill health is owing to the vile 
Arreſt, and to the Implacableneſs of her Friends! Both 
primarily (if they were) to be laid at thy door. What 
poor excuſes will good heads make for the evils they 
are put upon by bad hearts !—But tis no wonder, that 
he who can fit down premeditatedly to do a bad action, 
will content himſelf with a bad excuſe : And yet, what 
fools muſt he ſuppoſe the reſt of the world to be, if he 
imagines them as eaſy to be impoſed upon, as he can 
impoſe upon himſelf? 

In vain doſt thou impute to pride or wilfulneſs the 
neceſſity to which thou haſt reduced this Lady of part- 
ing with her cloaths : For can ſhe do otherwiſe, and 
be the noble-minded creature ſhe is? * 

Her implacable friends have refuſed her the current 
caſh ſhe left behind her; and wiſhed, as her Siſter wrote 
to her, to ſee her reduced to want: Probably therefore 
they will not. be ſorry that. ſhe is reduced to ſuch 
ſtreights ; and will take it for a juſtification. from Hea- 
ven of their wicked hard-heartedneſs. Thou canſt not 
fuppoſe ſhe would take ſupplies from thee : To take 
them from me would, in her opinion, be taking them 

from thee. Miſs. Howe's Mother is an avaritious wo- 
| n man; 
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man; and, perhaps, the Daughter can do nothing of 
that ſort unknown to her; and, if ſhe could, is too 
noble a girl to deny it, if charged. And then Miſs 
Harlowe is firmly of opinion, that ſhe ſhall never want 
nor wear the things ſhe diſpoſes of. 

Having heard nothing from town that obliges me to 
go thither, I ſhall gratify poor Belton with my com- 
pany till to-morrow, or perhaps till Wedneſday : For 
the unhappy man is more and more loth to part with 
me. I ſhall ſoon ſet out for Epſom, to endeavour to 
ſerve him there, and reinſtate him in his own houſe. 
Poor fellow! he is moſt horribly low-ſpirited z mopes 
about; and nothing diverts him, I pity him at my 
heart; but can do him, no good. What conſolation 
can I give him, either from his paſt life, or from his 
future proſpect? 

Our friendſhips and intimacies, Lovelace, are only 
calculated for ſtrong life and health. When ſickneſs 
comes, we look round us, and upon one another, like 
frighted birds, at the ſight of a kite ready to. ſouſe up- 
on them. Then, with all our bravery, what miſerable 
wretches are en iN | | 

Thou telleſt me, that thou ſeeſt Reformation is coming 
ſwiftly upon me. I hope it is. I ſee ſo much difference 
in the behaviour of this admirable woman in Ber ill- 


neſs, and that of poor Belton in bis, that it is plain to 


me, the Sinner is the real Coward, and the Saint the 
true Hero; and, ſooner or later, we ſhall all find it to 
be ſo, if we are not cut off ſuddenly. 


The Lady ſhut herſelf. up at Six o'clock yeſterday: 


afternoon 3 and intends not to ſee company till Seven 
or Eight this; not even her Nurſe—Impoſing upon 
herſelf a ſevere Faſt. And why? I is her BrgThy-pay! 
—Blooming—yet declining- in her very bloſſom 
Every Birth-day till This, no doubt, happy! — What 
muſt be her reflections . What ought to be thine! 
What ſport doſt thou make with my aſpirations, and 
my proſtrations, as thou calleſt them; and with my 
dropping of the Bank Note behind her chair! I had 
| f too 
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too much awe of her at the time, and too much ap- 
prehended her diſpleaſure at the offer, to make it with 
the grace that would better have become my intention. 
But the action, if aukward, was modeſt. Indeed, the 

fitter ſubject for ridicule with thee; who canſt no more 
taſte the beauty and delicacy of modeſt Obligingneſs, 
than of modeſt Love. For the ſame may be ſaid of 
inviolable Reſpect, that the poet ſays of unfeigned 
Affection. | 


I ſpeak, I know not what !— 
Speak ever ſo ; and if I anſwer you 
1 know not what, it ſhews the more of Love. 
Love is a child that talks in broken language ; 
Zet then it [peaks moſt plain. — 


| The like may be pleaded in behalf of that key 

Reſpect which made * humble offerer afraid to invade 
the awful eye, or the revered hand; but aukwardly to 
drop its — beſide the Altar it ſnould have been 
laid upon, But how ſhould that Soul, which could treat 
delicacy itſelf brutally, know any- thing of this? 

But I am ſtill more amazed at thy courage, to think 
of throwing thyſelf. in the way of Miſs Howe, and 
Miſs Arabella Harlowe !—Thou wilt not dare, ley, 
to carry this thought into execution! 

As to my dreſs, and thy dreſs, I have only to ſay, 
That the am total of thy obſervation is this: That my 
autſide is the worſt of me; and thine the beſt of thee : 
And what getteſt thou by the compariſon ? Do thou 
reform the one, and Ill try to the other. F chal- 
ous thee to begin. 

Mrs. Lovick gave me, at my requeſt, the egy of 
a Meditation ſhe ſhewed me, which was extracted by 
the Lady from the Scriptures, while under Arreſt at- 
Rowland's, as appears by the date. The er is not 
to know that I have taken a Copy. 

You and I always admired the noble implieity, and 
natural Eaſe and Dignity of Style, which are the di- 
3 — of theſe books, whenever 

any 
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any paſſages from them, by way of quotation in the 
works of other authors, popt upon us. And once I 
remember you, even you, obſerved, that thoſe paſſages 
always appeared to you like a rich vein of golden ore, 
which runs thro? baſer metals; embelliſhing the work 
they were brought to authenticate. 

Try, Lovelace, it thou canſt reliſh a Divine Beauty. 
I think it muſt ſtrike tranſient (if not permanent) remorſe . 
into thy heart. Thou boaſteſt of thy ingenuouſneſs : 
Let this be the teſt of it; and whether thou canſt be 
ſerious on a ſubject ſo deep, the occaſion of it reſulting 
from thyſelf. 


MEDITATION, 
Saturday, July 15. 
O That my grief were thoroughly weighed, and my 
calamity laid in the balance together ! 

For now it would be heavier than the ſand of the 
ſea: Therefore my words are ſwallowed up. 

For the arrows of the Almighty are within me; the 
poiſon whereof drinketh up my ſpirit. The terrors of 
God do ſet themſelves in array againſt me. 

When I lie down, I ſay, When ſhall I ariſe ? When 
dull the night be gone? And 1 am full of toffong's 10 and 
fro, unto the dawning of the 

My days are ſwifter than a weaver”s ſoutile, and are 
ſpent without bope— Mine eye ſhall no more ſee good. 

Wherefore is light given to her that is in miſery 1, and 

life unto the bitter in ſoul ? 
Mo langeth for death; but it cometh not; and dig- 
geth for it more than for bid treaſures ? 

Why is light given to one whoſe way is bid; and 
whom God hath bedged in? 

For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me! 

I wwas not in ſafety ; neither bad I reſt ; neither was 
I quiet : Yet trouble came. | 

But behold God is mighty, and deſpiſeth not any. | 
Hie giveth Right to the Poor — And if they be bound 

in fetters, and holden in cords of affliftion, then bs 
foeweth them their work and their tranſgreſſigns — 
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I have a little leiſure, and am in a ſcribbling vein: 

6 Nai me, Lovelace, a few reflections on theſe Sacred 
Boo 

We are taught to read the Bible, when children, 
and as a Rudiment only; and, as far as I know, this 
may be the reaſon, why we think ourſelves above it, 
when at a maturer age. For you know, that our pa- 
rents, as well as we, -2wi/ely rate our proficiency by the 
books we are advanced to, and not by our underſtand- 
ing of thoſe we have paſſed through. -But, in my 
Uncle's illneſs, I had the curioſity, in ſome of my 
dull hours (lighting upon one in his cloſet) to dip into 
it: And then I found, where-ever I turned, that there 
were admirable things i in it. I have borrowed one, On 


receiving from Mrs. Lovick the above Meditation; for 


I had a mind to compare the paſſages contained in it 
by the book, hardly believing they could be ſo exceed- 
ingly appoſite as I find they are. And one time or 
other, it is very likely, that I ſhall make a reſolution to 
give the whole Bible a peruſal, by way of courſe, as I 
may ſay, 

This, mean time, I will venture to repeat, is certain, 
chat the ſtyle is that truly eaſy, ſimple, and natural one, 
which we ſhould admire in other authors exceſſively. 
Then all the world join in an opinion of the antiquity, 
and authenticity too of the Book; and the learned are 
fond of ſtrengthening their different arguments by its 
ſanctions. Indeed, I was ſo much taken with it at my 
Uncle's, that I was half aſhamed that it appeared ſo 
new to me. And yet, I cannot but ſay, that I have 
ſome of the Old Teſtament hiſtory, as it is called, in 

my head: But, perhaps, am more qbliged for it to 
Joſephus, than to the Bible itſelf. 

'Odd enough, with all our pride of learning, that 
we chuſe to derive the little we know from the under- 
currents, perhaps muddy ones too, when the clear, the 
pellucid fountain-head is much nearer at hand, and 


eaſier to be come at—Slightcd the "_ poſſibly for 


that very reaſon |. 
Nn Hut 
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blood and ſpirits in his veins, and with their plumage - 
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But man is a pragmatical fooliſh creature ; and the 
more we look into him, the more we mult deſpiſe him. 
Lords of the Creation Who can forbear indignant 
laughter! When we ſee not one of the individuals of 
that creation (his perpetually excentric ſelf excepted) 
but acts within its own natural and original appoint- 
ments: And all the time, proud and vain as the con- 
ceited wretch is of fancied and ſelf· dependent excellence, 
he is obliged not only for the ornaments, but for the 
neceſſaries of life (that is to ſay, for food as well as 
raiment) to all the other creatures; ſtrutting with their 


on his back: For what has he of his own, but a very 
miſchievous, monkey- like, bad nature? Yet thinks 
himſelf at liberty to kick, and cuff, and elbow out 
every worthier creature: And when he has none of the 
animal creation to hunt down and abuſe, will make uſe 
of his power, his ſtrength; or his wealth, to oppreſs 
the leſs powerful and weaker of his own ſpecies! 
When you and I meet next, %et us enter more largely 
into this ſubje&t : And, I dare ſay, we ſhall take it by 
turns, in imitation of the two Sages of antiquity, to 
laugh and to weep at the thoughts of what miſerable 
yet conceited beings Men in general, but we Libertines 
in particular, are. erg c cr 
I ell upon a piece at Dorrell's this very evening, enti- 
tled, The ſacred Claſſics, written by one Blackwall. 
I took it home with me; and had not read a dozen 
es, when I was convinced, that J ought to be 
aſhamed of myſelf to think, how greatly I have ad- 
mired Jeſs noble and leſs natural beauties in Pagan au- 
thors 4 while I have known nothing of this all- excelling 
collection of beauties, the Bible! By my faich, Love- 
lace, I ſhall for the future have a better opinion of the 
good ſenſe and taſte of half a ſcore Parſons whom I 
ve fallen in with in my time, and deſpiſed for mag- 
nifying, as I thought they did, the language and the 
ſentiments to be found in it, in preference to all the 
antient poets and philoſophers. And this is now a con- 
ON, © vincing 
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vincing proof to me, and ſhames as much an Infidel's 
preſumption as his ignorance, that thoſe who know leaſt, 
are the-greateſt ſcoffers. A pretty pack 'of would-be- 
wits of us, who cenſure without knowlege, laugh 
without reaſon, and are moſt noiſy and loud againſt 


things we know leaſt of ! 


LETTER XX. 

Mr. BELrokp, To RoBERT LovELact, E.; 
3 | l MWedneſday, July 26. 
Came not to town till this morning early; poor 
1 Belton clinging to me, as à man deſtitute of all 


Other hold. 6 


I haſtened to Smith's; and had but à very indifferent 
account of the Lady's health. I ſent up my compli- 
ments; and ſhe deſired to ſee me in the afternoon. 

Mrs. Lovick told me, that, after I went away on 
Saturday, ſhe actually parted with one of her beſt ſuits 
of cloaths to a gentlewoman who is her [Mrs. Lovick's] 
benefactreſs, and who bought them for a Niece who is 
very ſpeedily to be married, and whom ſhe fits out and 

rtions as her intended heireſs. The Lady was ſo 


jealous that the. money might come frem you or me, 
that ſhe would ſee the purchaſer : Who owned to Mrs, 


Lovick, that ſhe. bought them for half their worth: 
Bur yet, tho? her copſcience permitted her to take them 
at ſuch an ynder-rate, the widow ſays, her friend ad- 
mired the Lady, as one of the lovelieſt of her Sex: 


And having been let into a little of her Story, could 


not help tears at taking away her purchaſe. | 


She may be a good ſort of a woman: Mrs, Lovick 


fays ſhe is: But Sky is an odious devil, that reconciles 
to ſome people the moſt cruel and diſhoneſt actions. 
But, nevertheleſs, it is my opinion, that thoſe who 
can ſuffer themſelves to take advantage of the neceſſities 
of their fellow-creatures, in order to buy any-thing at 
a leſs rate than would allow them the legal intereſt of 
their purchaſe· money (ſuppoſing they purchaſe * 
| | i 
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they want) are no better than robbers for the difference. 
—To plunder a Wreck, and to rob at a;Fire, are in- 
deed higher degrees of wickedneſs + But do not thoſe 
as well as theſe heighten the diſtreſſes of the diſtreſſed, 
and heap miſery on the miſerable, whom it is the duty 
of every oneitoirelieve 2-1 ben as Ls 
About three o' clock I went again to Smith's. : The 
Lady was writing when I ſent up my name; but 
admitted of my viſit. I ſaw a viſible alteration in 
her countenance for the worſe 3 and Mrs, Lovick re- 
ſpectfully accuſing her of too great aſſiduity to her pen, 
early and late, and of her abſtinence the day before, I 
took notice of the alteration; and told her, that her 
phyſician had greater hopes of her than ſhe had of her; 
ſelf; and I would take the liberty to ſay, that deſpair of 
recovery allowed not room for cure. 
She jaid, She neither deſpaired nor hoped. Then 
ſtepping to the glaſs, with great compoſure, My coun- 
tenance, ſaid ſhe, is indeed an honeſt picture of my 
heart. But the mind will run away with the body at 
Aetine, :! Hnt o07 1119 vitfony 2 
Writing is all my diverſion, continued ſhe; and 1 
have ſubjects that cannot be diſpenſed with. As to my 
hours, I have always been an early riſer: But now 
Reſt is leſs in my power than ever: Sleep has a long 
time ago quarrelled with me, and will not be friends, 
 altho?, I have made the firſt advances. What 220 be, 


muſs. d 2%; „ teen 881 | bas Hof 25. a9) 
She then ſtept to her cloſet, and brought to me a 
parcel ſealed up with three ſeals: Be ſo kind, ſaid ſhe, 
as to give This to your friend. A very grateful pre- 
ſent it ought to be to him: For, Sir, this packet con- 
tains all his Letters to me. Such Letters they are, as, 
compared with big actions, would reflect diſhonour 
upon all his Sex, were they to fall into other hands. 
As to my Letters to him, they are not many. He 
may either keep or deſtroy them, as he pleaſes. 
J thought, Lovelace, I ought not to forego this op- 
portunity to plead for you: 4 therefore, with the packet 
Vor. VI. F | in 
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in my hand, urged all the arguments I could think of 


in your favour. 

She heard me out with more attention than I could 
have promiſed myſelf, conſidering her determined re- 
folution. - | 

I would not interrupt you, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, 
tho? I am far from being pleaſed with the ſubje& of 
your diſcourſe. The motives for your pleas in his fa- 
vour, are generous. I love to ſee inſtances of generous 
friendſhip in either Sex. But I have written my full 
mind on this ſubject to Miſs Howe, who will com- 
municate it to the Ladies of his family. No more, 
therefore, I pray you, upon a topic that may lead to 
diſagreeable recriminations. Ae 
Her Apothecary came in. He adviſed her to the 
air, and blamed her for ſo great an application, as he 
was told ſhe made, to her pen; and he gave it as the 
Doctor's opinion, as well as his own, that ſhe would 
recover, if ſhe herſelf defired to recover, and would 
uſe. the means. | 
She may poſſibly write too much for her health: 
But I have obſerved on ſeveral occaſions, that when the 
phyſical men are at a loſs what to preſcribe, they enquire 
what their patients beſt like, or are moſt diverted with, 
and forbid them that. - | 
But, noble-minded as they ſee this Lady is, they 
know not half her nobleneſs of mind, nor how deeply 
 ſheis wounded ; and depend too much upon her Youth, 
which I doubt will not do in this caſe, and upon Time, 
which will not alleviate the woes of ſuch a mind : For, 
having been bent upon doing good, and upon reclaim- 
ing a Libertine whom ſhe loved, ſhe is diſappointed in 
all her darling views, and will never, be able, I fear, 
to look up with ſatisfaction enough/tn, herſelf to make 
life defirable to her: For this Lady had "other views 
in living, than the common ones of eating, fleeping 
dreſſing, viſiting, and thoſe other faſhionable amuſe- 
ments, which fill up the time of moſt of her Sex, 
eſpecially of thoſe of it, who think themſelves fitted 
| 47 to 
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to ſhine in and adorn polite aſſemblies. Her grief, in 
ſhort, ſeems to me to be of ſuch a nature, that Time, 
which alleviates moſt other perſons afflictions, will, as 
the _ lays, give encreaſe to bers. 
Thou, Lovelace, mighteſt have ſeen all this ſuperior 
excellence, as thou wenteſt along. In every word, in 
every ſentiment, in every action, is it viſible hut 
thy curſed inventions and intriguing ſpirit ran away 
with thee. *Tis fit that the ſubje of thy wicked boaſt, 
and thy reflections on talents fo _y mi 
ſhould be thy puniſhment and thy curſe 

Mr. Goddard took his leave; and Lwas going to do 
ſo too, when the maid came up, and told her, a gen- 
tleman was below, who very earneſtly enquired after 
her health, and deſired to ſee her: His name Hickman. 

She. was overjoyed; and bid the maid deſire the 
gentleman to walk up. 

I would have withdrawn but, I ſuppoſe, ſhe thought 
it was likely I ſhould have met him _ the ſtairs ; 
and fo ſhe forbid it. 

She ſhot to the ſtairs-head to receive him; and, 
taking his hand, aſked half a dozen queſtions (without 
waiting for any anſwer) in 1 to Miſs Howe's 
health; acknowleging, in high terms, her goodneſs in 
ſending him to ſee her, before ſhe ſet out upon her 
little journey. 

He gave her a Letter from that young Lady; which 
— + oy her baſom, faying, She would read oy 

J-and- 
| He was viſibly ſhocked to ſee how ill ſhe looked. 
You look at me with concern, Mr. Hickman, ſaid 


 ſhe—O Sir! times are ſtrangely altered with me, ſince 


I faw you laſt at my dear Miſs Howe's What a chear- 
ful creature was I then!—My heart at reſt! My pro- 


ſpects charming | And beloved by every-body !—Bur 
I will not pain you 


_— Madam, ſaid he, I am grieved for you at 

my 1oul. 

He turned away his face with viſible grief in it. 
| F 2 Her 
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Her own eyes gliſtened : But ſhe turned to each of 
us, preſenting one to the other Him to me, as a gen- 
tleman truly deſerving to be called ſo Me to him, as 
your friend, indeed [How was I, at that inſtant, aſhamed 
of myſelf !]; but, nevertheleſs, as a man of humanity 
detefling my friend's baſeneſs; and defirous of doing 
her all manner of good offices. 

Mr. Hickman received my civilities wih a coldneſs, 
which, however, was rather to be expected on your 


account, than that it deſerved exception on mine. And 


the Lady invited us both to breakfaſt with her in the 
| n he being obliged to return the next day. 
I left them together, and called upon Mr. Dorrell, 
my Attorney, to conſult him upon poor Belton's affairs; 
and then went home, and wrote thus far, preparative 
to what may occur in my „ in the 


morning. 


| L E T- T E R XXI. 
Mr. BELFORD, To Ron far Lovr lack, 7 


5 Thurſday, July 27. 
Went this morning, according to the Lady's invi- 
1 to breakfaſt, and found Mr. Hickman with 


* good deal of heavineſs and concern hung upon his 
countenance z but he received me with more reſpect 
than he did yeſterday z; which, I preſume, was owing 
to the Lady's favourable character of me. 

He ſpoke very little; for I ſuppoſe they had all their 
balk out yeſterday and before I came this morning. 

By the hints that dropt, I perceived that Miſs 
Jams: s Letter gave an account of your interview with 
her at Col. Ambroſe's—of your profeſſions to Miſs 
Howe; and Miſs Howe's opinion, that marrying you 
was the only way now left to repair her wrongs. 

- Mr. Hickman, as I alſo gathered, had preſſed her, 
in Miſs Howe's name, to let her, on her return from 


the Ille of Wi ight, * her at a neighbouring = 
11 houſe, 
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houſe, where neat apartments would be made ready 
to receive her, She aſked, How long it would be 
before they returned? And he told her, It was pro- 
poſed to be no more than a fortnight out and in. Upon 
which, ſhe ſaid, She ſhould then perhaps have time to 
conſider of that kind propoſal. 

He had tendered her money from Miſs Howe ; but 
could not induce her to take any. No wonder I was 
refuſed ! She only ſaid, That, if ſhe had occaſion, ſhe 
would be obliged to nobody but Miſs Howe. 

Mr. Goddard her Apothecary came in before break- 
faſt was over. At her defire he ſat down with us. Mr. 
Hickman aſked him, If he could give him any con- 
ſolation in relation to Miſs Harlowe's recovery, to 

down to a friend who loved her as ſhe loved her 
own life ? | 

The Lady, ſaid he, will do very well, if ſhe will 
reſolve upon it herſelf. Indeed you will, Madam. The 
Doctor is entirely of this opinion; and has ordered 
nothing for you, but weak jellies, and innocent cor- 
dials, left you ſhould ſtarve yourſelf. And let me 
tell you, Madam, that ſo much watching, fo little 
nouriſhment,” and ſo much grief, as you ſeem to in- 
dulge, is enough to impair the moſt vigorous health, 
and to wear out the ſtrongeſt conſtitution. Nat 

What, Sir, ſaid ſhe, can Ido? I have no appetite. 
Nothing you call nouriſhing will ſtay on my ſtomach. 
I do what I can: And have ſuch kind directors in Dr, H. 
and you, that I ſhould be inexcuſeable if I did not. 

I'll give you a Regimen, Madam, replied he; which, 
I am ſure, the Doctor will approve of, and. will make 
phyſic unneceffary in your caſe. And that is, Go 
* to: reſt at Ten at night. Riſe not till Seven in the 
* morning.. Let your breakfaſt be water-gruel, or 
* milk-pottage, or weak broths : Your dinner any-thing 
* you like, ſo you will But eat: A diſh of tea, with 
milk, in the afternoon 3 and ſagoe for your ſupper : 
And, my life for yours, this diet, and à manth's 
* country-air, will ſet you up.“ x 

| F 3 We 
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We were much pleaſed with the worthy gentleman's 
diſintereſted Regimen: And ſhe ſaid, —— to her 
Nurſe (who vouched for her) Pray, Mr. Hickman, let 
Miſs Howe know the good hands I am in: And as to 
the kind charge of the gentleman, aſſure her, that all 
I promiſed to her, in the longeſt of my two laſt 
Letters, on the ſubject of my health, I do and will, to 
the utmoſt of my power, obſerve. I have engaged, 
Sir [to Mr. Goddard] I have engaged, Sir [to 7 20 
Miſs Howe, to avoid all wilful neglects. It would be 
an unpardonable fault, and very ill become the cha- 
racter I would be glad to deſerve, or the temper of 
mind I wiſh my friends hereafter to think me miſtreſs 
of, if I did not. 
Mr. Hickman and I went afterwards to a neighbour- 
ing Coffee-houſe; and he gave me ſome account of 
your behaviour at the Ball on Monday night, and of 
your treatment of him in the conference he had with 
you before that; which he repreſented in a more fa- 
vourable light than you had done yourſelf: And yet 
he gave his ſentiments of you with great freedom, 
but with the politeneſs of a gentleman. 

He told me how very determined the Lady was againſt 
marrying you; that ſhe had, early this morning, ſet 
herſelf to write a Letter to Miſs Howe, in anſwer to 
one he brought her, which he was to call for at twelve, 
it being almoſt finiſhed before he ſaw her at breakfaſt ; 
and that at three he propoſed to ſet out on his return. 

He told me, that Miſs Howe, and her Mother, 
and himſelf, were to begin their little journey for the 
Iſle of Wight on Monday next: But that he muſt make 
the moſt favourable repreſentation of Miſs Harlowe's 
bad health, or they ſhould have a very uneaſy abſence. 
He expreſſed the pleaſure he had in finding the Lady in 
ſuch good hands. He propoſed to call on Dr. H. to take 
his opinion whether it were likely ſhe would recover; 
and hoped he ſhould find it favourable. | 

As he was reſolved to make the beſt of the matter, 
and as the Lady had refuſed to accept "> 
| y 
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Mr, Hickman, I ſaid nothing of her parting with 
cloaths. I thought it would ſerve no other end to 
mention it, but to ſhock Miſs Howe : For it has ſuch 
a ſound with it, that a woman of her rank and fortune 
ſhould be ſo reduced, that I cannot myſelf think of 
it with patience ; nor know I but one man in the world 
who can. | 

This gentleman is a little finical and formal. Modeſt 
or diffident men wear not ſoon off thoſe little Preciſe- 
neſſes, which the confident preſently, if ever they had 
them, get above. And why? Becauſe they are too 
confident, to doubt any-thing. But I think Mr. Hick- 
man is an agreeable ſenſible man, and not at all deſerv- 
ing of the treatment or the character you give him. 

But you are really a ſtrange mortal : Becauſe you 
have advantages in your perſon, in your air, and in- 
tellect, above all the men I know, and a face that 
would deceive the devil, you can't think any man elſe 
tolerable. | 

It is upon this modeſt principle that thou derideſt 
ſome of us, who, not having thy confidence in their 
outſide appearance, ſeek to hide their defects by the 
Taylor's and Peruke-maker's aſſiſtance [Miſtakenl 
enough, if it be really done ſo abſurdly as to — 
them more]; and ſayſt, That we do but hang out a 
Sign, in our dreſs, of what we have in the Shop of 
our Minds. This, no doubt, thou thinkeſt, is ſmartly 
obſerved: But pr'ythee, Lovelace, tell me, if thou 
canſt, What ſort of a Sign muſt thou hang out, wert 
thou obliged to give us a clear idea by it of the furni- 
ture of thy mind? 
Mr. Hickman tells me, He ſhould have been happy 
with Miſs Howe ſome weeks ago (for all the ſettle- 
ments have been ſome time engroſſed); but that ſhe 
will not marry, ſhe declares, while her dear friend is 
ſo unhappy. | 
This is truly a charming inſtance of the force of fe- 
male friendſbip; which you and I, and our broth 
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Rakes, have conſtantly ridiculed as a chimerical thing 
in women of equal age, rank, and perfections. 

But really, Lovelace, I ſee more and more, that 
there are not in the world, with all our conceited pride, 
narrower-ſouled wretches than we Rakes and Libertines 
are. And I'll tell thee how it comes about. 


Our early Love of Roguery makes us generally run 
away from inſtruction ; and ſo we become mere Smat- 


terers in the Sciences we are put to learn; and, becauſe 


we will know no more, think there is no more to be 
known. | 


With an infinite deal of vanity, un-reined imagina- 


tions, and no judgments at all, we next commence 
half-wits ; and then think we have the whole field of 
knowlege in poſſeſſion, and deſpiſe every one who takes 
more pains, and is more ſerious, than ourſelves, as 
phlegmatic ſtupid: fellows, who have no taſte for the 
moſt poignant pleaſures of lite. 

This makes us inſufferable to men of modeſty and 
merit, and obliges us to herd with thoſe of our own 
caſt; and by this means we have no opportunities of 
ſeeing or converſing with any-body who could or would 
ſhew us what we are; and ſo we conclude, that we are 
the clevereſt fellows in the world, and the only men of 
_ in it; and, looking down with ſupercilious eyes 

all who give not themſelves the liberties we take, 
imagine the world made for us, and for us only. 

Thus, as to uſeful knowlege, while others go to the 
bottom, we only ſkim the ſurface ; are deſpiſed by 
people of ſolid ſenſe, of true honour, and ſuperior 
talents; and, ſhutting our eyes, move round and round 
(like ſo many blind mill-horſes) in one narrow circle, 
while we imagine we have all the world to range in. 

13322 

I THREW myſelf in Mr. Hickman's way, on his 
return from the Lady. | | 

He was exceſſively moved at taking leave of her; 
being afraid, as he ſaid to me (tho* he would not tell 
her ſo) that he ſnould never ſee her again. She _ 
| am 
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him to repreſent every-thing to Miſs Howe in the moſt 
favourable light that the truth. would- bear. 

He told me of a tender paſſage at parting ; which 
was, that having ſaluted her at her cloſet- door, he could 
not help once more taking the ſame liberty, in a more 
fervent manner, at the ſtairs-head, whither ſhe accom- 

nied him; and this in. the thought, that it was the 

aſt time he ſhould ever have that honour; and offer- 
ing to apologize for his freedom (for he had preſſed her 
to his heart with a vehemence, that he could neither 
account for or reſiſt)—-** Excuſe you, Mr. Hickman! 
« that I will: You are my Brother, and my Friend: 
« And to ſhew you, that the good man, who is to be 
e happy with my beloved Miſs Howe, is very dear to 
te me, you ſhall carry to her this token of my Love“ 
[offering her ſweet face to his ſalute, and preſſing his 
hand between hers] : And perhaps her Love of me 
&« will make it more agreeable to her, than her punctilio 
«* would otherwiſe allow it to be: And tell her, ſaid ſhe, 
dropping on one knee, with claſped hands, and up- 
* lifred eyes, that in this poſture you ſee me, in 

* laſt moment of our parting, begging a bleſſing upon 
you both, and that you may be the delight and com- 
&« fort of each other, for many, very many, happy 
„years!“ 

Tears, ſaid he, fell from my eyes: I even ſobbed 
with mingled joy and ſorrow ; and ſhe retreating as 
ſoon as I raiſed her, I went down ſtairs, highly diſ- 
ſatisfied with .myſelf for going; yet unable to ſtay, 
my eyes fixed the contrary way to my feet, as long 
as I could behold the ſkirts of her raiment. 

I went into the back-ſhop, continued the worthy 
man, and recommended the angelic Lady to the beſt 
care of Mrs. Smith; and, when I was in the ſtreet, 
calt my eye up at her window: There, for the laſt time, 
I doubt, ſaid he, that I ſhall ever behold her, I faw 
her; and ſhe waved her charming hand to me, and 
with ſuch a look of ſmiling goodneſs, and mingled 
concern, as I cannot deſcribe. 


Pr'ythee 


* 
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Pr'ythee tell me, thou vile Lovelace, if thou haſt 
not a notion, even from theſe jejune deſcriptions of 
mine, that there muſt be a more exalted pleaſure in 
intellectual friendſhip, than ever thou couldſt taſte 


in the groſs fumes of ſenſuality? And whether it 


may not be poſſible for thee, in time, to give that pre · 
ference to the infinitely preferable, which I hope, now, 
that I ſhall always give ? | 

I will leave thee to make the moſt of this reflection, 


from Thy trus Friend, 


J. BeLronn, 


LETTER XXII. 
Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLarissa HarLows, 
Tueſday, July 25. 

FOUR two affecting Letters were brought to me 
Y (as I had directed any Letter from you ſhould be) 
to the ColoneP's, about an hour before we broke up. 
I could not forbear dipping. into them there; and ſhed- 
ding more tears over them than I will tell you of; al- 
tho? I dried my eyes, as well as I could, that the com- 
pany I was obliged to return to, and my Mother, ſhould 
ſee as little of my concern as poſſible. 

I am yet (and was then till more) exceſſively flut- 
tered. The occaſion I will communicate to you by- 
and-by: For nothing but the flutters given by the ſtroke 
of death could divert my frf attention from the fad 
and ſolemn contents of your laſt favour. Theſe there- 

How can I bear the thoughts of loſing ſo dear 2 
friend ! I will not ſo much as ſuppoſe it. Indeed I can- 
not ! Such a mind as yours was not veſted in humanity 
to be ſnatched away from us ſo ſoon. There muſt be 
ſtill a great deal for you to do for the good of all who 
have the happineſs to know you, 

You enumerate in your Letter of Thurſday laſt (a), 
the particulars in which your ſituation is already mended: . 
Let me ſee by effects that you are in earneſt in that enu- 


(a) Vol. V. Letter xci. x 
meration; 
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meration; and that you really have the courage to re- 
ſolye to get above the ſenſe of injuries you could not 
avoid; and then will I truſt to Providence and my hum- 
ble prayers for your perfect recovery : And glad at my 
heart ſhall I be, on my return from the little Iſland, to 
find you well enough to be near us, according to the 
propoſal Mr. Hickman has to make to you. 

You chide me in yours of Sunday on the freedom I 
take with your friends (a). 

I may be warm. I know I am.—Too warm, Yet 
warmth in friendſhip, ſurely, cannot be a crime; eſpe- 
cially when our friend has great merit, labours . under 
oppreſſion, and is ſtruggling with undeſerved calamity, 

[ have no notion of coolneſs in friendſhip, be it dig- 
nified or diſtinguiſhed by the name of Prudence, or 
what it will. 

You may excuſe your relations, It was ever your way 
to do ſo, But, my dear, other people muſt be allowed 
to judge as they pleaſe. I am not their Daughter, nor 
the Siſter of your Brother and Siſter I thank Heaven, 
] am not. | | 

But if you are diſpleaſed with me for the freedoms 
I took ſo long ago as you mention, I am afraid, if you 
knew what paſſed upon an application I made to your 
Siſter very lately (in hopes to procure you the abſolution 
your heart is ſo much ſet upon) that you would be till 
more concerned. But they have been even with me 
But I muſt not tell you all. I hope however, that theſe 
Unforgivers [my Mother .is among them] were always 
good, dutiful, paſſive children to their parents. 

Once more, forgive me. I owned I was too warm. 
But I have no example to the contrary, but from You: 
And the treatment you meet with is very little encou- 
ragement to me to endeavour to imitate you in your 
dutiful meekneſs. a 

You leave it to me, to give a negative to the hopes 
of the noble family, whoſe only diſgrace is, that ſo 
very vile a man is ſo nearly related to them. But yet 
Alas! my dear, I am fo fearful of conſequences, ſo 


(a) See p. 50, 51, of this Volume. 
22 
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felf/aly fearful, if this negative muſt be given—I don't 
know what I ſhould ſay—But give me leave to ſuſpend, 
however, this negative, till I hear from you again. 
This earneſt courtſhip of you into their ſplendid 
ſamily ĩs ſo very honourable to you—They /o juſtly ad- 
mire you—You- muſt have had ſuch a noble triumph 
over the baſe man-—He is ſo much in earneſt—The 
world knows ſo much of the unhappy affair—You may 
do ftill ſo much good—Y our. will is / inviolate—Your 
88 are fo n my dear, and re- 
think. 

And let me leave you to do ſo, while I give you 
the occalion of the flutter I mentioned at the beginning 
of this Letter; in the concluſion of which you will find 
the obligation I. have conſented. to lay myſelf under, to 
refer this important point once more to your diſcuſſion, 


before I give, in your name, the negative that cannot, 


when given, be * en to ee Nen of 
or recalled. | 


| Know thaw, 6 my dear, that I ed. my Mo: 
ther to Colonel Ambroſe's, oft the occaſion I mentioned 
to you in my former. Many. Ladies and Gentlemen 
were there whom you know; particularly Miſs Kitty 


D* Oily, Miſs Lloyd, Miſs Biddy D'Ollyffe, Miſs Bid- 
dulph, and their eve admirers, with the Colonel's 


two Nieces, fine women both; beſides many whom 
you know not; for they were ſtrangers to me, but by 
name. A ſplendid company, and all pleaſed with one 
another, till Colonel Ambroſe introduced one, who, the 
moment he was brought into the great hall, ſet the 
whole Aſſembly into a kind of n, 

It was your villain. 

- 1, thought I ſhould have ſubk,. as ſoon. as 1 fer my 
eyes upon him. My Mother was alſo affected; and, 
coming to me, Nancy, - whiſpered ſne, can you bear 
the ſight of that wretch without too much emation'?— 
It not, withdraw into the next apartment. 

I could not remove. Every-body's eyes were gh 


bum him to 5 I fat down, and fanned myſelf, and 
was 
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was forced to order a glaſs of water. O that I had the 
eye the Baſliſk is reported to wh thought I, and 
thar his life were within — power of er would 
I kill him. | EO 

He — with an air ſo hateful: to me, but ſo 
agreeable to every other eye, that I could have looked 
him dead for that too. 

After the general ſalutations, he ſingled out Mr. 
Hickman, and told him, He had recollected ſome 
parts of his behaviour to him when he faw him laſt, 
which had made him think himſelf under obligation to 
his patience and poſiteneſs. | 

And fo,” indeed, he was. : 

Miſs D'Oily; upon his * her, aeg 
knot of Ladies, aſked him, in their hearing, How 
Miſs Clariffa Harlowe did? = 

He heard, he ſaid, youwete not ſo well as he Viſhed 
you to be, and as you 'deſerved to be. 

O Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, what have you to anſwer 
for, on that young Lady" $ ns. if all be true that 
[ have heard? 

I have a great deal to auſwer for; ſid che unblaſk 
ing villain : But that dear Lady has ſo many excellen- 
cies, and ſo much delicacy, that little Sins are great 
ones in her eye. 

Little Sins ! replied Miſs D'Oily: Mr. Lovelace's 
character is ſo well known, that nobody believes tie 
can commit /ittle Sins. 

You are'very good to me, * D'Oily. 

Indeed I am not. 

Then I am the only perſon to whom you are _ 
very good: And ſo I am the leſs obliged to you. 

He turned, with an unconcerned air, to Miſs Play- 
ford, and made her ſome genteel compliments. I be- 
lieve you know her not. She viſits his Couſins Mon- 
tague. Indeed, he had ſomething in his ſpecious man- 
ner to ſay to every. body: And this too ſoon quieted 
the diſguſt each perſon had at his entrance. 
| I Rl kept my ſeat, and he either ſaw-me not or 

would 
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would not yet ſee me; and addreſſing himſelf to my 
Mother, taking her unwilling hand, with an air of high 
aſſurance, I am glad to ſee you here, Madam. I hope 
Miſs Howe is well. 1 have reaſon to complain greatly 
of her : But hope to owe to her the higheſt obligation 
that can be laid on man, 

My Daughter, Sir, is accuſtomed to be too warm 
and too zealous in her friendſhips for either my tran- 
quillity, or her own. | 
There had indeed been ſome late occaſion given for 
mutual diſpleaſure. between my Mother and me : But 
I think ſhe might have ſpared this to bim; tho nobody 
heard itI believe but the perſon to whom it was ſpoken, 
7 the Lady who told it to me; for my Mother ſpoke 
er. ie 

We are not wholly, Madam, to live for ourſelves, 

id the vile hypocrite. It is not every one who has a 

oul capable of friendſhip: And what a heart muſt 
that be, Which can be inſenſible to the intereſts of a 
ſuffering friend? | 0 

This ſentiment from Mr. Lovelace's mouth! ſaid my 
Mother Forgive me, Sir; but you can have no end, 
ſurely, in endeavouring to make me think as well of 
you as ſome innocent creatures have thought of you, 
to their coſt. | 

She would have flung from him. But, detaining her 
hand—Leſs ſevere, dear Madam, ſaid he, be leſs ſevere, 
in this place, I beſeech you. You will allow, that a 
very faulty perſon may ſee his errors ; and when he 
does, and owns them, and repents, ſhould he not be 
treated mercifully ? ring W | 

Your air, Sir, ſeems not to be that of a penitent. 
But the place may as properly excuſe this ſubject, as 
what you call my ſeverity. 

But, deareſt Madam, permit me to ſay, that I hope 
for your intereſt with your charming Daughter (was his 
ſycophant word) to have it put into my power to con- 
vince all the world, that there never was a truer peni- 
tent. And why, why this anger, . 
ee c 
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ſhe ſtruggled to get her hand out of his)? theſe vio- 
lent airs—ſo maideniy ! ¶ Impudent fellow !]—May I not 
aſk, if Miſs Howe be here? 

She would not have been here, replied my Mother, 


had ſhe known whom ſhe had been to ſee. 


And is ſhe here, then? Thank Heaven He dif- 

engaged her hand, and ſtept forward into company. 

Dear Miſs Lloyd, ſaid. he, with an air (taking her 
hand, as he quitted my Mother's) tell me, tell me, is 
Miſs Arabella Harlowe here? Or will ſhe be here? I 
was informed ſhe would And this, and the opportu- 
nity of paying my compliments to your friend Miſs 
Howe, were great inden with me to attend the 
Colonel. 

Superlative ane Was it not, my dear ? 

Miſs Arabella Harlowe, excuſe me, Sir, ſaid Miſs 
Lloyd, would be very little inclined to meet you here, 
or any-where elſe, | 

Perhaps ſo, my dear Miſs Lloyd: But, perhaps, for 
that very reaſon, I am more deſirous to — 

Miſs Harlowe, Sir, ſaid Miſs Biddul ph, with a threat- 
ening air, will hardly be here — her Brother. 1 
imagine, if one come, both will come. 

Heaven grant they both may ! ſaid the wretch. No- 
thing, Miſs Biddulph, ſhall begin from me to diſturb 
this Aſſembly, I aſſure you, if they do. One calm 
half:hour's converſation with that Brother and Siſter, 
would be a moſt fortunate opportunity to me, in pre- 
ſence of the Colonel and his Lady, or whom elſe they 
ſhould chuſe. 

Then turning round, as if deſirous to find out the 
one or the. other, or both, he ſpied me, and, with a 
very low bow, approached me. 

I was all in a flutter, you may ſuppoſe. He would 
_ taken my hand. I refuſed it, all glowing with 

ation: body's eyes upon us. 

— from 2 2 — — the room, and 
fat down, as I thought, out of his hated ſight : Bur 


preſently I heard his odious voice, whiſpering, behind 
my 
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my chair (he leaning upon the back of it, with impu- 
dent unconcern) Charming Miſs Howe ! looking over 
my ſhoulder : One requeſt—I ſtarted up from my ſeat; 
but could hardly ſtand neither, for very indignation— 
O this ſweet, but becoming, diſdain! whiſpered on the 
inſufferable creature I am ſorry to give you all this 
emotion : But either-here, or at your own houſe, let 
me entreat from you one quarter of an hour's audience. 
El beſeech you, Madam, but one quarter of an hows, 
in any of the adjoining apartments, 
Not for a kingdom, fluttering my fan.—-l knew not 
what I did, But I could have killed him. | 
We are ſo much obſerved—Elſe on my knees, my 
dear Miſs Howe, would I beg ou en with you | 
charming friend. - 
She'll have nothing} to ſay to you. 
I had not then your Letters, my dear. b 
Killing words !—But indeed I have deſerved 20m 
and a dagger in my heart beſides; I am ſo conſcious of 
my demerits, that I have no hope, but in your interpo- 
fition—Could I owe that favour to Miſs Howe's medi- 
ation, which cannot hope for on any other account | 
My mediation, vileſt of men |— My mediation !|—1 
abhor you From my ſoul, I abhor you, vileſt of f 
men Three or four times I repeated theſe words, 
f ſtammering too. I was exceſſively fluttered. | 
You can call me nothing, Madam, ſo bad as I will { 
call myſelf.  T have been, indeed, the vileſt of men: 
But now I am not ſo, Permit me—Every- body's eyes 
f are upon us but one moment's audience To ex ill fl 
| change but ten words with you, deareſt Miſs Howe—in IM \ 
"whoſe preſence you pleaſe—for your dear friend's fake W t 
n 
ſl 
re 


i but ten words with you in the next apartment. 
It is an inſult upon me, to preſume, that I would 
exchange one with you, if I could help it Out of my 

way !—Out of my ſight—tellow! 
And away I would have flung: But he took my hand. ll fo 
I was exceſlively diſordered. —Every-body's eyes more , 


1 more intent upon us. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Hickman, whom my Mother had drawn on one 
fide, to enjoin him a patience, which perhaps needed 
not to have been enforced, came up juſt then, with my 
Mother, who had him by his leading - ſtrings By his 
ſleeve, I ſhould ſax. | * 
Mr. Hickman, ſaid the bold wretch, be my advocate 
but for ten words in the next apartment with Miſs Howe, 
in your preſence, and in yours, Madam, to my Mother. 
Hear, Nancy, what he has to ſay to you. To get 
rid of him, hear his ten words. 2111 1g , 
Excuſe me, Madam! His very breath—Unhand me, 
Sir! | 
He ſighed, and looked -O how the practiſed villain - 
ſighed and looked! He then let go my hand, with 
ſuch a reverence in his manner, as brought blame upon 
me from ſome, that I would not hear him.,-And this 
incenſed me the more. O my dear, this man is a devil! 
This man is indeed a devil!—So much patience, when 
he pleaſes! So much gentleneſs !—Yet ſo reſolute, ſo 
perliſting, ſo audacious! _ 
I was going out of the Aſſembly in great diſorder. 
He was at the door as ſoon as I. 
How kind this is! ſaid the wretch; and, ready to 
follow me, opened the door for me. 
turned back, upon this, and, not knowing what 
did, ſnapped my fan juſt in his face, as he turned 
ſhort upon me; and the powder flew from his wig. . 
Every-body ſeemed as much pleaſed, as I was vexed. 
He turned to Mr. Hickman, nettled at the powder 
ping, and at the ſmiles of the company upon him; 
r. Hickman, you will be one of the happieſt men in 
the world, becauſe you are a good man, and will do 
nothing to provoke this paſſionate Lady ; and becauſe 
ſhe has too much good ſenſe to be provoked without 
teaſon: But elſe, the Lord have mercy upon you! 
This man, this Mr. Hickman, my dear, is too meek 
for a man. Indeed he is. But my patient Mother 
twits me, that her paſſionate Daughter ought to like 
him the better for that. But meek men abroad are not 
Vox. VI. 8 always 
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meek men at home. I have obſerved that, in 


more inſtances than one: And if they were, I ſhould 


not, J verily think, like them the better for being ſo. 

He then turned to my Mother, reſolved to be even 
with ber too: Where, good Madam, could Miſs get 
all this ſpirit? | 

The company round ſmiled; for I need not tell you, 

that my Mother's high-ſpiritedneſs is pretty well known; 
and ſhe, ſadly vexed, ſaid, Sir, you treat me, as you 
do the reſt of the world—But— 
I beg pardon, Madam, interrupted he: I might 
have ſpared my queſtion—And inſtantly (I retiring to 
the other end of the hall) he turned to Miſs Playford : 
What would I give, Miſs, to hear you ſing that ſong 
you obliged us with at Lord M's? 

He then, as if nothing had happened, fell into a 
converſation with her, and Miſs D'Ollyffe, upon muſic; 
and whiſperingly ſung to Miſs Playford, holding her 
two hands, with ſuch airs of genteel unconcern, that it 
vexed me not a little, to look round, and ſee how 
pleaſed half the giddy fools of our Sex were with him 
notwithſtanding his notorious wicked character. To 
this it is, that ſuch vile fellows owe much of their vile- 
neſs ; whereas, if they found themſelves ſhunned, and 
deſpiſed, and 'treated as beaſts of prey, as they are, 
they would run to their caverns z there howl by them- 
ſelves; and none but ſuch as ſad accident, or unpiti- 
— preſumption, threw in their way, would ſuffer by 
them. 755 OY 

He afterwards talked vety ſeriouſly, at times, to Mr. 


Hickman : At times, I ſay; for it was with ſuch breaks 


and ſtarts of gaiety, turning to this Lady, and to that, 
and then to Mr. Hickman Pal reſuming a ſerious or 
a gay air at pleaſure, that he took every-body's eye, 
the womens eſpecially; who were full of their whiſper- 
ing admiratians of him, qualified with IF 's, and But's, 
and What WY % and ſuch ſort of ſtuff, that ſhewed in 
their very diſpraiſes too much liking. G1 
Well may our Sx be the ſport and ridicule 9 ſuch 
R 3 Liber 
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fect by chuſing a man who cannot be 
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Libertines! Unthinking eye- governed creatures l Would 
not a little reflection teach us, that a man of merit muſt 
be a man of modeſty, becauſe a diffident one? And 
that ſuch a wretch as this muſt have taken his degrees 
in wickedneſs, and gone thro' a courſe of vileneſs, be- 
fore he could arrive at this impenetrable effrontery ? An 
effrontery which can proceed only from the light opinion 
he has of us, and the high one of himſelf. 

But our Sex are generally modeſt and baſhful them- 
ſelves, and are too apt to conſider that which in the 
main is their principal grace, as a defect: And finely 
do they judge, when they think of ſupplying that de- 

- 

His diſcourſe to Mr. Hickman turned upon you, and 
his acknowleged injuries of you, tho he could fo lightly 
ſtart from the ſubject, and return to it. | 

I have no patience with ſuch a devil Man he cannot 
be called. To be ſure he would behave in the ſame man- 
ner any-where, or in any preſence, even at the Altar 
itſelf, if a woman were with him there. 

It ſhall ever be a rule with me, that he who does not 
regard a woman with ſome degree of reverence, will 
look upon her and occaſionally treat her with contempt. 

He had the confidence to offer to take me out ; but 
I abſolutely refuſed him, and ſhunned him all I could, 
putting on the moſt contemptuous airs: But nothing 
could mortify him. 

I wiſhed twenty times I had not been there. 

The gentlemen were as ready as I to wiſh he had 
broken his neck, rather than been preſent, I believe: 
For nobody was regarded but he. So little of the 
fop; yet ſo elegant and rich in his dreſs : His perſon 
ſo ſpecious : His air ſo intrepid: So much mean- 
ing and penetration in his face: So much gaiety, yet 
ſo little of the monkey: Tho? a travelled gentleman, 
yet no affectation; no mere toupet· man; but all maoly z 
and his courage and wit, the one ſo known, the other 
ſo dreaded, you muſt think the petits-maitres (of which 
there were four or five * t) were moſt deplorably off 

2 m 
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in his company : And one grave gentleman obſerved to 
me (pleaſed to ſee me ſhun him as I did) that the poet's 
obſervation was too true, That the generality of Ladies 
were Rakes in their hearts, or they could not be ſo much 
taken with a man who had ſo notorious a character. 

I told him, The reflection both of the poet and ap- 
plier was much too general, and made with more ill: 
nature than good manners. 36 5 be 
When the wretch ſaw how induſtriouſly I avoided 
him (ſhifting from one part of the hall to another) he at 
laſt boldly ſtept up to me, as my Mother and Mr. Hick- 
man- were talking to me; and thus before them accoſted 
: | ' 
I beg your pardon, Madam; but, by your Mother's 
leave, I muſt have a few moments converſation with 
you, either here, or at your own houſe; and I beg you 
will give me the opportunity. ak 
Nancy, ſaid my Mother, hear what he has to ſay to 
you. In my preſence you may: And better in the ad- 
joining apartment, if it muſt be, than to come to you 
at our own houſe. | 
I retired to one corner of the hall, my Mother follow- 
ing me, and he, taking Mr. Hickman under the arm, 
following her—Well, Sir, ſaid I, what have you to 
ſay?— Tell me bere. 1 abd | 
I have been telling Mr. Hickman, ſaid he, how much 
] am concerned for the injuries I have done to the moſt 
excellent woman in the world: And yet, that ſhe ob- 
tained ſuch a glorious triumph over me the laſt time [ 
had the honour to ſee her, as, with my penitence, ought 
to have qualified her former reſentments: But that I will, 
with all my Soul, enter into any meaſures to obtain her 
forgiveneſs of me. My Couſins Montague have told 
you this. Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, and my Lord 
M. are engaged for my honour. I know your power 
with the dear creatute. - My Coufins told me, you 
gave them hopes you would uſe it in my behalf. My 
Lord M. and his two Siſters are impatiently expecting 
the fruits of it, You muſt have heard from her befgre 
of — now: 
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now: I hope you have. And will you be ſo good, 
as to tell me, if I may have any hopes? 

If I muſt ſpeak on this ſubject, Let me tell you, that 
you have broken her heart. You know not the value 
of the Lady you have injured. You deſerve her not, 
And ſhe deſpiſes you, as ſhe ought. © _. 

Dear Miſs Howe, mingle not paſſion with denuncia- 
tions ſo ſevere. I muſt know my fate. I will go abroad 
once more, if I find her abſolutely irreconcileable. But 
I hope ſhe will give me leave to attend upon her, to 
know my doom from her own mouth.” - © 
It would be death immediate for her to ſee you. And 
what muſt You be, to be able to look her in the face? 

I then reproached him (with vehemence enough you 
may believe) on his baſeneſs, and the evils he had made 
you ſuffer : The diſtreſs he had reduced you to: All 
yu friends made your enemies: The vile houſe he 

ad carried you to: Hinted at his villainous arts; the 
dreadful Arreſt: And told him of your preſent deplora- 
ble illneſs, and reſolution to die rather than to have bim. 
He vindicated not any of his conduct, but that 
of the Arreſt; and ſo ſolemnly proteſted his forrow 
for his uſage of you, accufing himſelf in the freeſt man- 
ner, and 'by deſerved appellations, that I promiſed to 
lay before you this part of our converſation. And now 


you have it. 

My Mother, as well as Mr. Hickman, believes, from 
what paſſed on this occaſion, that he is touched in con- 
ſcience for the wrongs he has done you: But, by his 
whole behaviour, I muſt own, it ſeems to me, that 
nothing can touch him for half an hour together. Yet 
I have no doubt, that he would willingly marry you ; 
and it piques his pride, I could ſee, that he ſhould be 
denied: As it did mine, that ſuch a wretch had dared 
to think ĩt in his power to have ſuch a woman whenever 
he pleaſed z and that it muſt be accounted a condeſcen- 
ſion, and matter of obligation (by all his own family 
at leaſt) that he would vouchſafe to think of Marriage. 
| Now, my dear, you = before you the reaſon = 
6-44 is 5 | 
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I ſuſpend the deciſive Negative to the Ladies of his fa- 
mily : My Mother, Miſs Lloyd, and Miſs Biddulph, 
who were inquiſitive after the ſubje& of our retired 
converſation, and whoſe curioſity I thought it was right, 
in ſome degree, to gratify (eſpecially as thoſe young 
Ladies are of our ſelect acquaintance) are all of opinion, 
that you ſhould: be his. ms N 

Lou will let Mr. Hickman know your whole mind; 
and when he acquaints me with it, I will tell you all 
my.own. of) 

Mean time, may the news he will bring me of the 
ſtate of your health, be favourable | prays, with the 
utmoſt fervency, 

Your ever-faithful and affectionate 
Anna Hows. 


LETTER XXIII. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLO WI, To Miſs Howr. 
My deareſt. Miſs Hows, Thurſday, Fuly 27. 
FTER 1 have thankfully acknowleged your fa- 
vour in ſending Mr. Hickman to viſit me before 
you ſet out upon your intended journey, I muſt chide 
you (in the ſincerity of that faithful Love, which could 
not be the Love it is if it would not admit of that 
cementing freedom) for ſuſpending the deciſive. Negative, 
which, upon ſuch full deliberation, I had entreated you 
to give to Mr. Lovelace's relations. 

I am ſorry, that I am obliged to repeat to you, my 
dear, who know me ſo well, that, were I ſure I ſhould 
live many years, I would not have Mr, Lovelace: Much 
leſs can I think of him, as it is probable I may not 
live one. | 

As to the world and its cenſures, you know, my 
dear, that however deſirous I always was of a fair fame, 
yet I never thought it right to give more than a ſecond 

lace to the world's opinion. The challenges made to 

r. Lovelace by Miſs D'Oily, in public company, are 
a freſh proof that ] have loſt my Reputation: _ 

What 
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what advantage would it be to me, were it retrievable, 
and were I to live long, if I could not acquit myſelf 
to myſelf ? | 
Having in my former ſaid ſo much on the freedoms 
you have taken with my friends, I ſhall ſay the leſs 
now : But your bint, that ſomething elſe has newly 
paſſed berween ſome of them and you, gives me great 
concern, and that as well for my own ſake, as for theirs; 
ſince it muſt neceſſarily incenſe them againſt me. I wiſh, 
my dear,, that I had been left to my own courſe on an 
occaſion ſo very intereſting to myſelf. But ſince what 
is done cannot be helped, I muſt abide the conſequen- 
ces: Vet I dread, more than before, what may be my 
Siſter's Anſwer, .if an Anſwer be at all vouchſafed. 
Will you give me leave, my dear, w cloſe this ſub- 
ject with one remark ?—Ir is this: That my beloved 
friend, in points where her own Jaudable zeal is con- 
cerned, has ever ſeemed more ready to fly from the 
rebuke, than from the fault. If you will excuſe this free- 
dom, I will acknowlege thus far in favour of your way of 
thinking, as to the conduct of ſome in theſe 
nice caſes, That indiſcreet Oppoſition does frequently 
as much miſchief as giddy Love. | 
As to the invitation you are ſo kind as to give me, 
to remove privately into your neighbourhood, I have 
told Mr. Hick, that I will conſider of it: But be- 
lieve, if you will be ſo good as to excuſe me, that 1 
ſhall not accept of it, even ſhould I be able to remove. 
I will give you my reaſons for declining it; and ſo I 
ought, when both my Love, and my Gratitude, would 
make a viſit now-and-then from my dear Miſs Howe 
the moſt conſolatory thing in the world to me. | 
You muſt know then, that this great town, wicked 
as it is, wants not opportunities of being better; have- 
ing daily prayers at ſeveral Churches in it; and I am 
deſirous, as my ſtrength will permit, to embrace thoſe 
opportunities. The method I have propoſed to myſelf 
(and was beginning to practiſe when that cruel Arreſt 
deprived me both of Beal and ſtrength) is this: 
f ' TR” When 


— 
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When I. was diſpoſed to gentle exerciſe, I took a chair 
to St. Dunſtan's Church in Fleet-ſtreet, where are prayers 
at Seven in the Farming: I propoſed, if the weather 
favoured, to walk (if not, to take chair) to Lincoln's- 
Inn chapel ; where, at Eleven in the morning, and at 
Five in the afternoon, are the ſame deſirable opporty- 
nĩties; and at other times to go no farther than Covent- 
S Chyrch, where are early morning prayers like- 
WiIle, | Wow | 7 
This method, purſued, I doubt not, will tly 
help, as it has already done, to calm my diſturbed 
thoughts, and to bring me to that perfect reſignation, 
after which I aſpire; For I muſt own, my dear, that 
ſometimes ſtill my griefs and my reflections are too 
heayy for me; and all the aid I can draw from religious 
duties is hardly ſufficient to ſupport my ſtaggering rea- 
ſon, I am a very young creature, you know, my 
dear, to be left to my own conduct in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as I am in 
Another reaſon why I chuſe not to go down into your 
neighbourhood, is, The diſpleaſure that might ariſe on 
my account between your Mother and you. 
If indeed you were actually married, and the worthy 
man (who would then have a title ta all your regard) 
were earneſtly deſirous of my near neighbourhood, I 
now not what I might do: For altho” I might not 
perhaps intend to give up my other important reaſons 
at the {ime I ſhoul maße you a congratulatory viſit, 
yet I might not know how. to deny myſelf the pleaſure 
of gonzinuing near, you when there. . 
I ſend you, incloſed the capy af my Letter to m 
Siſtef. 1 hope it will be zue to be written wi 
a true penitent ſpifit; for indeed it is. I deſipe that 
you, will not think I ſtoop too Joy in it; ſince there 
can. pe ng ſuch thing as /bet in a child to parents whom 
ſhe has unhappily offended. "oO 
But if till (perhaps more diſguſted than before at 
your freedom with them) they ſhould paſs it by with 
the contempt of ſilence (for I have not yet been * 
© 12 * | wit 
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with an Anfwer) I muſt learn to think it right in them 
fo to do; eſpecially as it is my firſt direct application: 
For I have often cenſured the boldneſs of thoſe, who, 
applying for a favour, which it is in a perſon's option 
to grant, or to refuſe, take the liberty of being offended, 
if they are not gratified ; as if the petitioned had not as 
good a right to reject, as the petitioner to aſk. 
But if my Letter ſhould be anſwered, and that in 
fuch terms as will make me loth to communicate it to 
ſo warm a friend—you muſt not, my dear, take upon 
you to cenſure my relations; but allow for them, as 
they know not what I have ſuffered ; as being filled 
with juſt reſentments againſt me (juſt to them, if they 
think them juſt) ; and as not being able to judge of the 
reality of my penitence. A ] 
And after all, what can they do for me ?—They can 
only pity me: And what will that do, but augment 
their own grief; to which ar preſent their reſentment is 
an alleviation ? For can they by their pity reſtore to 
me my loſt reputation? Can they by it purchaſe a 
ſponge that will wipe out from the year the paſt fatal 
five months of my life (a)? 4 | 
| Your account of the gay unconcerned behaviour of 
Mr. Lovelace, at the Colonel's, does not ſurpriſe me 
at all, after I am told, that he had the intrepidity to go 
thither, knowing who were invited and expected. 
Only this, my dear, I really wonder at, that Miſs Howe 
could imagine, that I could have a thought of ſuch a 
man for a Huſband, | | 
Poor wretch ! I pity him, to ſee him fluttering about; 
abuſing talents that were given him for excellent pur- 
poſes ; taking inconſideration for courage; and dancing, 
tearleſs of danger, on the edge of a precipice! 
But indeed his threatening to ſee me moſt ſenſibly 
alarms and ſhocks me. I cannot but hope that I never, 
never more ſhall ſee him in this world. 
Since you are ſo loth, my dear, to ſend the deſired 
Negative to the Ladies of his family, I will only = 
le She takes in the time that ſhe appointed to mget Mr. Lovelace, 
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ble you to tranſmit the Letter I ſhall incloſe for that 
purpoſe z directed indeed to yourſelf, becauſe it was to 
you that thoſe Ladies applied themſelves on this occa- 
lion; but to be ſent by you to any one of the Ladies 
at your own Choice. 

I commend myſelf, my deareſt Miſs Howe, to your 
prayers ; and conclude with repeated thanks for ſending 
Mr. Hickman to me; and with wiſhes for your health 
and happineſs, and for the ſpeedy celebration of your 


Nuptials z  _ 
Your ever- affectionate and obliged, 
CLARISSA HARTOWE. 


b LETTER XXIV. 


Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE, To Miſs Hows. 
[Incloſed in the preceding.) 
My deareſt Miſs Howe, Thurſday, July 27. 
INC E you ſeem loth to acquieſce in my deter- 
mined reſolution, fignified to you as ſoon as I was 
able to hold a pn, Tg the favour of you, by this, 
or by any other way you think moſt proper, to acquaint 
the worthy Ladies who have applied to you in behalf 
of their Relation, that, altho* 1 am infinitely obliged to 
their generous opinion of me, yet I cannot conſent to 
ſandify, as I may ſay, Mr. Lovelace's repeated breaches 
of all moral ſanctions, and hazard my future happineſs 
by an union with a man, thro' whoſe premeditated in- 
Juries, in a long train of the baſeſt contrivances, I have 
torfeited my temporal hopes. 
le himſelf, when he reflects upon his own actions, 
mult ſurely bear teſtimony to the juſtice as well as fit- 
neſs of my determination. The Ladies, I dare ſay, 
would, were they to know the whole of my unhappy 
Story. 
| Be pleaſed to acquaint. them, that I deceive myſel!, 
if my reſolution on this head (however ingratefully, 
and even inhumanly, he has treated me) be not owing 
more to Principle than Paſſion. Nor can I give a ſtronger 
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f of the truth of this aſſurance, than by declaring, 
that I can and will forgive him, on this one eaſy con- 
dition, That be will never moleſt me more. 

In whatever way you chuſe to make this declaration, 
be pleaſed to let my moſt reſpe&ful compliments to 
the Ladies of the noble family, and to my Lord M. 
accompany it. And do you, my dear, believe, that 
I ſhall-be, to the lat moment of my life, 

Tour ever-obliged and Niere 
| CLar1S8a HAaRLOWE, 


LETTER XXV. 
Mr. LovzT ACR, To Jo nx BERTLTORD, E,: 


| Friday, July 28. 
Have three Letters of thine to take notice of (a): 
But am divided in my mind, whether to quarrel 
with thee, on thy unmerciful reflections ; or to thank 
thee, for thy acceptable particularity and diligence. 
But ſeveral of my ſweet Dears have I, indeed, in my 
time made to cry and laugh in a breath; nay, one ſide 
of their W ces laugh, before the cry could go, off 
the other: Why may I not, therefore, curſe and 
applaud thee in the ſame moment? So take both in 
one: And what follows, as it ſhall riſe from my pen. 
How often have I ingenuouſly confeſſed my fins 
againſt this excellent creature? Vet thou never ſpareſt 
me, altho' as bad a man as myſelf, Since then I get 
ſo little by my confeſſions, I had a good mind to try 
to defend myſelf z and that not only from antient and 
modern Story, but from common practice ; and yet 


avoid repeating any-thing I have ſuggeſted before in 


my own behal 

I am in a humour to play the fool with my pen: 
Briefly then, from antient ſtory firſt :--Doſt thou not 
think, that I am as much entitled to forgiveneſs on 
Miſs Harlowe's account, as Virgil's hero was on Queen 
Pido's? For what an ingrateful varlet was that vaga · 


(a) Letters Xix, xx. 2%. bond 
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bond to the hoſpitable princeſs, who had willingly con- 
ferred upon him the laſt favour?--Stealing away (whence, 
I ſuppole, the ironical phraſe of Truſty Trojan to this 
day) like a thief—Pretendedly indeed at the command 
of the gods; but could that be, when the errand he 
went upon was to rob other princes, not only of their 
dominions, but of their lives ?—Yet this fellow is, at 
every word, the pius Eneas with the immortal bard 
who celebrates hin. 

Should Miſs Harlowe even break her heart (which 
Heaven forbid !) for the uſage ſhe has received (to ſay 
nothing of her diſappointed pride, to which her death 
would-be attributable, more than to reaſon) what com- 
parifon will her fate hold to Queen Dido's? And have 
I half the obligation to her, that Aneas had to the 
Queen of Carthage? The latte placing a confidence, 
the former none, in her man ?—Then, whom elſe have 
F robbed ? Whom elſe have I injured? Her Brother's 
worthleſs life I gave him, inſtead of taking any man's; 
while the Trojan vagabond deſtroyed his thoufands. 
Why then ſhould it not be the pius Lovelace, as well 
as the pins Fneas ? For, doſt thou think, had à con- 
flagration happened, and had it been in my power, 
that I would not have ſaved my old Anchiſes (as he 
did his from the Ilion bonfire) even at the expence of 
my Creũſa, had I had a wife of that name ? R 

But for a more modern inſtance in my favour—Have 
T uſed Miſs Harlowe, as our famous Maiden- Queen, as 
ſhe was called, uſed one of her own blood, a Siſter- 
Queen; who threw herſelf into her protection from 
her rebel-ſubje&s ; and whom ſhe detained priſoner 
Eighteen years, and at laſt cut off her head? Yet do 
not honeſt Proteſtants pronounce ber pious too ?—And 
call her particularly her Queen ? % 
As to common practice Who, let me aſk, that has 
it in his power to gratify a predominant paſſion, be 
it what it will, denies himſelf the gratification ?--Leay- 
ing it to cooler deliberation (and, if he be a great man, 
to his flatterers) to find a reaſon for it afterwards 1 
* en, 
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Then, as to the worſt part of my treatment of this 
Lady—How many men are there, who, as well as I, 
have ſought, by intoxicating liquors, firſt to inebriate, 
then to ſubdue ? What ſignifies what the potations were, 
when the ſame end was in view ? 

Let me tell thee, upon the whole, that neither the 
Queen of Carthage, nor the Queen of Scots, would 
have thought they had any reaſon to complain of cruelty, 
had they been uſed no worſe than I have uſed the Queen 
of my heart: And then do I not aſpire with my whole 
Soul to repair by marriage? Would the pius Eneas, 
thinkeſt thou, have dope ſuch a piece of juſtice by 
Dido, had ſhe lived ? 

Come, come, Belford, let people run away with no- 
tions as they will, I am Seer a very innocent 


ö 
| 


man. And if by theſe, and other like reaſonings, I 
have quieted my own conſcience, a great end is an- * | 
ſwered. What have I to do with the world? 
And now I fit me peaceably down to conſider thy 
Letters. 
I hope thy pleas in my favour (a), when ſhe gave 
thee (ſo generouſly gave thee) for me, my Letters, 
were urged with an honeſt energy. But I ſuſpe& thee 
much for _ too ready to give up thy client. Then 
thou haſt ſuch a miſgiving aſpect; an aſpeR, rather 7 
inviting rejection, than carrying perſuaſion with ity, 
and art ſuch an heſitating, ſuch an humming and haw- 
ing caitiff; that I ſhall attribute my failure, if I do fail, 
rather to the inability and ill looks of my advocate, 
than to my cauſe; Again, Thou art deprived of the 
force men of our caſt give to arguments ; for ſhe 
won't let thee ſwear /—Art moreover a very heavy 
thoughtleſs fellow; tolerable only at a ſecond rebound z; -_._ 
a horrid dunce at the impromptu. Theſe, encountering 
with ſuch a Lady, are great diſadvantages. —And till 
a greater is thy balancing (as thou doſt at preſent) be- 
fween old Rakery and new Reformation: Since this 
puts thee into the ſame ſituation with her, as they told 
> p. 65, 66, n | 


me 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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me at Leipſick Martin Luther was in, at the firſt * 
diſpute which he held, in defence of his ſuppoſed new 
doctrines with Eckius. For Martin was then but a 
linſey-wolſey reformer. He retained ſome dogma's, 
which, by natural conſequence, made others, that he 
held untenable. So that Eckius, in ſome points, had 
the better of him. But, from that time, he made clear 
work, renouncing all that ſtood in his way : And then 
his doctrines ran upon all fours. He was never puzzled 
afterwards; and could boldly declare, that he would 
defend them in the face of angels and men; and to his 
friends, who would have difluaded him from venture- 
ing to appear before the Emperor Charles the Fifth at 
Spires, That, were there as many devils at Spires, as 
tiles upon the houſes, he would go. An anſwer that is 
admired by every Proteſtant Saxon to this day. 

Since then thy unhappy aukwardneſs deſtroys the 
force of thy arguments, T think thou, hadſt better (for 
the preſent however) forbear to urge her on the ſubject 
of accepting the reparation I offer; leſt the continual 
teazing of her to forgive me ſhould but ſtrengthen her 
in her denials of forgiveneſs ; till, for con/itency ſake, 
ſnhe' II be forced to adhere to a reſolution fo often avow- 
ed—Whereas, if left to herſelf, a little time, and better 
health, which will bring on better ſpirits, will give her 
quicker reſentments; thoſe quicker reſentments will 
lead her into vehemence ; that vehemence will ſubſide, 
and turn into expoſtulation and parley: My friends will 
then interpoſe, and guaranty for me: And all our 
trouble on both ſides will be over, —Such is the natural 
courſe of things. 

I cannot endure thee for thy hopeleſneſs in the Lady's 
recovery (a); and that in contradiction to the Doctor 
and Apothecary. 8 : 

Time, in the words of Congreve, thou ſayſt, will 
give encreaſe to her affliftions. But why ſo? Knoweſt 
thou not, chat thoſe words (fo 1 to common ex- 
perience) were applied to the of a perſon, while 


(a) See p. 66. 
paſſion 
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paſſion was in its full vigour ?—At ſuch a time, every 
one in a heavy grief thinks the ſame: But as Enthuſiaſts 
do by Scripture, ſo doſt thou by the Poets thou haſt 
read : Any-thing that carries the moſt diſtant alluſion 
from either to the caſe in hand, is put down by both 
for goſpel, however incongruous to the general ſcope 
of either, and to that caſe. So once, in a pulpit, I 
heard one of the former very vehemently declare him- 
ſelf to be a dead dog; when every man, woman, and 
child, were convinced to the contrary by his howling. 

I can tell thee, that, if nothing elſe will do, Iam de- 
termined, in ſpite of thy buſkin-airs, and of thy en- 
gagements for me to the contrary, to ſee her myſelf. 

Face to face have I known many a quarrel made up, 
which diſtance would have kept alive, and widened. 
Thou wilt be a madder Jack than he in the Tale of a 
Tub, if thou giveſt an active oppoſition to this in- 
terview. | 

In ſhort, I cannot bear the thought, that a woman 
whom once I had bound to me in the ſilken cotds of 
Love, ſhould ſlip through my fingers, and be able, 
while my heart flames out with a violent paſſion for her, 
to deſpiſe me, and to ſet both Love and Me at defiance. 
Thou canſt not imagine how much I envy zhee, and 
her Doctor, and her Apothecary, and every one who I 
hear are admitted to her preſence and converſation z arid 
wiſh to be the one or the other in turn. 

Wherefore, if nothing elſe will do, I will ſee her. 
TIl tell thee of an admirable expedient, juſt come croſs 
me, to fave thy promiſe, and my own, 

Mrs. Lovick, you ſay, is a woman : If the 
Lady be worſe, ſhe ſhall adviſe her to ſend for a Parſon 
to pray by her: Unknown to her, unknown to the 
Lady, 4 59 to Thep (for ſo it may paſs) I will con- 
trive to be the man, petticoated out, and veſted in a 
gown and caſſock. I once, for a certain purpoſe, did 
aſſume the canonicals; and I was thought to make a 
fine fleek appearance; my broad roſe-bound beaver be- 
came me mightily; and I was much admired upon the 
whole by all who ſaw me, Me- 
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- Methinks it muſt be charmingly apropos to ſee me 
kneeling down by her bed-ſide (Fam ſure I ſhall pray 
heartily): beginning out of the Common-prayer Book 
the Sick Office for the reſtoration of the languiſhing 
Lady, and concluding with an exhortation to charity 
and forgiveneſs for Myſelf. 

I will conſider of this matter. But, in whatever ſhape 
I ſhall chuſe to appear, of this thou mayſt aſſure thyſelf, 
I will appriſe thee beforehand of my viſit, that thou 
mayeſt contrive to be out of the way, and to know 
nothing of the matter. This will ſave hy word; and, 
as to mine, can ſhe think worſe of me than ſhe does 
at preſent? | 9 61 

An Indiſpenſable of true Love and profound Reſpect, 
in thy wiſe opinion (a), is abſurdity or aukwardnes, 
—*'Tis ſurpriſing, that thou ſhouldſt be one of thoſe 
partial mortals, who take their meaſures of right and 
- wrong from what they find themſelves to be, and cannot 
help being —80 aukwardneſs is a perfection in the 
aukward !—At this rate, no man ever can be in the 
wrong. But I inſiſt upon it, that an aukward fellow 


will do every-thing aukwardly : And if he be like thee, 


will, when he has done fooliſhly, rack his unmeaning 
brain for excuſes as aukward as his firſt fault, Reſpect- 
ful Love is an inſpirer of actions worthy of itſelf ; and 
he who cannot ſhew it, where he molt means it, mani- 
feſts, that he is an unpolite rough creature, a perfect 
Belford, and has it not in him. ak 7 

But here thou'lt throw out that notable witticiſm, 


that my outſide is the beſt of me, thine the worſt of 
nding my mind, thou | 


thee; and that, if I ſet about me 
wilt mend thy appearance. <1 
But, 4. Jack, don't ſtay for that; but ſet 


about thy amendment in dreſs when thou leaveſt off 
thy mourning ; for why ſhouldſt thou prepoſſeſs ir thy 
disfavour all thoſe who never ſaw thee before ? It is 
hard to remove-early-taken prejudices, whether of like- 
ing or diſtaſte : People will bunt, as I may ſay, for 


. reaſons 
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turn into ridicule, or even to treat with levity, 
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reaſons to confirm firſt impreſſions, in compliment to 
their own ſagacity: Nox is it every mind that has the in- 
genuouſneſs to confeſs itſelf miſtaken, when it finds itſelf 
to be wrong. Thou thyſelf art an adept in the pre- 
tended ſcience of reading men; and, whenever thou 
art out, wilt ſtudy to/ find ſome reaſons why it was 
more probable that thou ſhouldſt have been right; and 
wilt watch every motion and action, and every word 
and ſentiment, in the perſon thou haſt once cenſured, 
for proofs, in order to help thee to revive and main 
tain thy firſt opinion. And, indeed, as thou ſeldom” 

erreſt on the favourable fide; human nature is ſo vile a 
thing, that thon art likely to be right five times in (ix, 
on the other : And perhaps it is but gueſſing of others, 
by. what thou findeſt in thy own heart, to have reaſon 
to compliment thyſelf on thy penetration. 

Here is preachment for thy preachment : And I hope 
a thou likeſt thy own, thou wilt thank me for. mine; 

the rather, as thou mayeſt be the better for it, if thou 


wilt: Since it is calculated for thy own meridian, 


Well, but the Lady refers my deſtiny to the Letter 


the has: written, actually written, to Miſs Howe; to 


whom it ſeems ſhe has given her reaſons why ſhe will 
not have me. I long to know the contents of this 
Letter: But am in great hopes, that ſhe has ſo ex- 
preſſed her denials,” as ſhall give room to think, ſhe 
only wants to be perſuaded to the contrary, in order to 
reconcile herſelf to herſelf, 
I could make ſome. Pretty obſervations upon one \or 
to places of the Lady/s Meditation: But, wicked as 
Lam thought to be, I never was ſo abandoned, Ft 0 
g 

Sacred. I think it the higheſt degree of ill manners, 
to jeſtupon thoſe ſubjects which the world in general 
look. upon with veneration, and call Divine. I would 
not even treat the Mythology of the Heathen to a Hea- 
then, with the Ridicule that perhaps would fairly lie 
from ſome of the abſurdities that ſtrike every common 
obſerver. Nor, when at Rome, and in other popilh 
Vol. VI. r coun- 
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countries, did I ever behave ſhockingly at thoſe Cere- 
"monies which I thought very extraordinary: For I faw 
ſome people affected, and ſeemingly edified, by them; 
and I contented myſelf to think, tho' they were be- 
yond my comprehenſion, that if they anſwered ayy 
d end'to the many, there was Religion enough in 
them, or Civil Policy at leaſt} to exempt them from 
the ridicule of even a bad man who had common ſenſe 
and good manners. | 

For the like reaſon I have never given noiſy or tu- 
multuous inſtances of diſlike to a New Play, if I thought 
it ever ſo indifferent: For, I concluded, firſt, that 
every one was entitled to fee quietly what he paid for: 
And, next, as the Theatre (the Epitome of the World) 
conſiſted of Pit, Boxes, and Gallery, it was hard, [ 
thought, if there could be ſuch a performance exhibited, 
as would not pleaſe ſomebody in that mixed multitude: 
And, if it did, thoſe ſomebodies had as much right to 
enjoy their own judgments undiſturbedly as I had to 
enjoy mine. 5 FOE NY | 

This was my way of ſhewing my diſapprobation ; [ 
never went agarmn. And as a man is at his option, 
whether he will go to a Play or not, he has not the 
fame excuſe for expreſſing his diſlike clamorouſly as if 
he were compelled to fee it. 

I have ever, thou knoweſt, declared againſt thoſe 
ſhallow Libertines, who could not make out their pre- 
tenſions to wit, but on two ſubjects, to which every 
man of true wit will ſcorn to be beholden : PROrAxx- 
NESS and OnsceniTy, I mean; which muſt ſhock the 
ears of every man or woman of ſenſe, without anſwer- 
ing any end, but of ſhewing a very low and abandoned na- 
ture. And, till I came acquainted with the brutal Mow- 
bray [No great praiſe to myſelf from ſuch a tutor] I was 
far from making ſo free, as I now do, with oaths and 
curſes ; for then I was forced to outſwear him ſometimes 
in order to keep him in his Allegiance to me his General: 
Nay, I often check myſelf to myſelf, for this empty 
unprofitable Hberty of ſpeech; in which we are outdone 
by the ſons of the common-ſewer. / [19 
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All my vice is Women, and the Love of plots and 
intrigues; and I cannot but wonder, how I fell into 
thoſe ſhocking} freedoms of ſpeech ; ſince, generally- 
ſpeaking, they are far from helping forward my main 
end; Only, now-and-then, indeed, a little novice riſes 
to one's notice, Who ſeems to think dreſs, and oaths, 
and curſes, the diagnoſtics of the Rakiſh ſpirit ſhe is 
inclined to favour :, And indeed they are the only qua- 
lifications that ſome who are called Rakes and Pretty 


fellows have to boaſt of. But what muſt the women 


be, who can be attracted by ſuch empty-ſouled profligates ? 
—Since wickedneſs with wit is hardly tolerable ; but, 


without it, is equally ſhocking and contemptible. 


There again is preachment for thy preachment; and 
thou wilt be apt to think, that I am reforming too : 


But no ſuch matter. If this were New Light darting 


in upon me, as thy Morality ſeems to be to thee, ſome- 
thing of this kind might be apprehended : But this 
was always my way of thinking ; and I defy thee, or 
any of thy brethren, to name a time, when I have either 
ridiculed Religion, or talked obſcenely. On the con- 
trary, thou knoweſt how often I have checked that Bear 
in Love-matters Mowbray, and the finical Tourville, 
and thyſelf too, for what ye have called the-Double- 


entendre. In Love, as in points that required a manly 


reſentment, it has always been my maxim, to a, ra- 


ther than talk; and I do aſſure thee, as to the firſt, the 
Women themſelves will excuſe the one ſooner than the 


A As to the admiration thou expreſſeſt for the Books of 
Scripture, thou art certainly right in it.  But*tis ſtrange 
to me, that thou wert ignorant of their Beauty, and 
noble Simplicity, till now. Their Antiquity always 
made me reverence them: And how was it poſſible that 


thou couldeſt not, for that reaſon, if for no other, give 


them a peruſal? 


. I'll tell thee 4 ſhort Story, which I had from my 


Tutor, admoniſhing me 1 71 expoſing myſelf by ig- 
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norant wonder, when I ſhould quit College, to go to 
town, or travel, | 
© The firſt time Dryden's Alexander's Feaſt fell into 
© his hands, he told me, he was prodigiouſly charmed 
with it: And, having never heard any-body ſpeak of 
© it before, thought, as thou doſt of the Bible, that he 
© had made a new diſcovery. 
le haſtened to an appointment which he had with 
« ſeycral wits (for he was then in town) one of whom 
© was a noted Critic, who, according to him, had more 
© merit than good fortune; for all the little nibblers in 
wit, whoſe writings would not ſtand the. teſt of Cri. 
© ticiſm, made it, he ſaid, a common caſe run him 
© down, as men would a mad dog. | 
The young gentleman (for young he then was) ſet 
forth magnificently in the praiſes of that inimitable per- 
« formance z and gave himſelf airs of ſecond-hand merit, 
for finding out its beauties. | 
The old Bard heard him out with a ſmile, which the 
© collegian took for approbation, till he-ſpoke ; and then 
© it was in theſe mortifying words: *Sdeath, Sir, where 
have you lived till now, or with what fort of company 
have you converſed, young as you are, that you have 
never before heard of the fineſt piece in the Engliſh 
6 Language?” OE IE eo 
This Story had ſuch an effect upon me, who had ever 
a proud heart, and wanted to be thought a clever fellow, 
that, in order to avoid the like diſgrace, I laid down 
two Rules to myſelf. The firſt, whenever I went into 
company where there were ſtrangers, to hear every one 
of them ſpeak, before J gave myſelf liberty to prate : 
The other, if I found any of them above my match, 
to give up all title to new diſcoveries, contenting my- 
ſelf to praiſe what they praiſed, as beauties famihar to 
me, tho' I had never heard of them before. And fo, 
by. degrees, I got the reputation of a Wit myſelf: 
And when I threw off all reſtraint, and books, and 
learned converſation, and fell in with ſome of our bre- 


thren' who are now wandering in Erebus, and with ſuch 
others 


iy) 


_"_ 
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others as Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, and Thyſelf, 
I ſet up on my own Stock; and, like what we have 
been told of Sir Richard, in his latter days, valued 

elf on being, the Emperor of the company ; for, 
having fathomed the depth of them all, and afraid of 
no rival but thee, whom alſo I had got a little under 
(by my gaiety and promptitude at leaſt) I proudly, like 
Addiſon's Cato, delighted to give Laws to my little 


Senate. | 
Proceed with thee by-and-by. 


L. E. . E 


Mr. Lovelace, To Jonn BeLroRD, EV: 


UT now I have cleared myſelf of any intentional 
Levity on occaſion of my Bzloved's Meditation; 
which, as you obſerve, 1s finely ſuited to her caſe (that 
is to ſay, as ſhe and you have drawn her caſe) ; I can- 
not help expreſſing my pleaſure, that by one or two 
verſes of it [ The arrow, Jack, and what ſbe feared being 
come upon her ]] I am encouraged to hope, what it will 
be very ſurpriſing to me if it do not happen: That is, 
in plain Engliſh, that the dear creature is in the way to 
be a Mamma, 

This curſed Arreſt, becauſe of the ill effects the 
terror might have had upon her, in that hoped-for cir- 
cumſtance, has concerned me more than on any other 
account, It would be the pride of my life to prove, 
in this charming Froſt-piece, the Triumph of Nature 
over Principle, and to have a young Lovelace by ſuch 
an angel: And then, for its ſake, J am confident 
ſhe will live, and will legitimate it. And what a meri- 
torious little Cherub would it be, that ſhould lay an 
obligation upon both parents before it was born, which 
neither of them would be able to repay Could I be 
ſure it is ſo, I ſhould be out of all pain for her recovery: 
Pain, I ſay; ſince, were ſhe to die Die! abominable 
word! how I hate it] ! I verily think I ſhould be the 
moſt miſerable man in the world, | 

| H 3 As 
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As far the earneſtneſs ſhe expreſſes for death, ſhe 
has found the words ready to her hand in honeſt Job; 
elſe ſhe would not have delivered herſelf with ſuch 
ſtrength and vehemence. | 

Her innate piety (as I have more than once obſerved) 
will not permit her to ſhorten her own life, either by 
violence or neglect. She has a mind too noble for that; 
and would have done it before now, had ſhe deſigned 
any ſuch thing : For, to do it, like the Roman Matron, 
when the miſchief is over, and it can ſerve no end; 
and when the man, however a Tarquin, as ſome may 
think me in this action, is not a Tarquin in power, 
ſo that no national point can be made of it; is what 
ſhe has too much good ſenſe to think of. 

Then, as I obſerved in a like caſe, a little while ago, 
the diſtreſs, when this was written, was ſtrong upon 
her; and ſhe ſaw no end of it: But all was darkneſs 
and apprehenſion before her. Moreover, has ſhe it not 
in her power to diſappoint, as much as ſhe has been 
diſappointed? Revenge, Jack, has induced many a 
woman. to cheriſh a life, to which grief and deſpair 
would otherwiſe have put an end. Wage 
And, after all, death is no ſuch eligible thing, as 
Job in his calamities, makes it. And a death deſired 
merely from worldly diſappointment ſhews not a right 
mind, let me tell this Lady, whatever ſhe may think 
of it (a). You and I, Jack, altho' not afraid, in the 
height of paſſion or reſentment, to ruſh into thoſe dan- 
gers which might be followed by a ſudden and violent 
death, whenever a point of honour calls upon us, would 


- fa) Mr. Lovelace. could not know, that the Lady was / tho- 
roughly ſenſible of the ſolidity of this doctrine, as ſhe really was: 
For, in Letter xvii. to Mrs. Norton, (p. 55. of this volume) ſhe 
fays,—* Nor let it be imagined, that my preſent turn of mind 
'* proceeds from gloomineſs or res} 4 For, altho' it was 
brought on by diſappointment (the world ſhewing me early, even 
at wy firſt hing into it, its true and ugly face); yet 1 hope, 
that it has led baker root, and will every day more and 
more, by its fruits, demonſtrate to me, and to all my friends, 


that it has.“ mad 
er 
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ſhudder at his cool and deliberate approach in a linger- 
ing ſickneſs, which had debilitated the ſpirits. 

So we read of a French general, in the reign of 
Harry the IVth [I forget his name, if it were not Ma- 
reſchal Biron] who, having faced with intrepidity the 
ghaſtly varlet on an hundred occaſions in the field, was 
the moſt dejected of wretches, when, having forfeited 
his life, for treaſon, he was led with all the cruel pa- 
rade of preparation, and ſurrounding guards, to the 
ſcaffold, 

The poet ſays well : 


*T1s not the Stoic leſſon, got by rote, 

The pomp of words, and pedant diſſertation, 

That can ſupport us in the hour of terror, 

Books have taught cowards to talk nobly of it: 
But when the trial comes, they ſtart, and ſtand aghaſt. 


Very true : For then it is the old man in the fable, 
with his bundle of ſticks. 75001 

The Lady is well read in Shakeſpeare, our Engliſh 
pride and glory ; and muſt ſometimes reaſon with her- 
ſelf in his words, fo greatly expreſſed, that the ſubject, 
affecting as it is, cannot produce any-thing greater. 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot 
This ſen/ible, warm motion to become 
A neaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice: 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
Or blown, with reſtleſs violence, about 
The pendent worlds; or to be worſe than worſt 
Of thoſe that lawleſs and uncertain thought 
Imagines bowling : *Tis too horrible ! 
The wearieſt and moſt loaded worldly life, 
That pain, age, penury, and impriſonment, 
Can 2 nature, 1s a paradiſe 
To what we fear of death. —— 
Tag , I find, 


—— 
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I find, by one of thy three Letters, that my Beloved 


had ſome accountyfroni Hickman of my interview with 

Miſs Howe, at Col. Ambroſe's. I had a very agree- 

able time of it there; altho' ſeverely raillied by ſeveral 

of the Aſſembly. It concerns me, however, not a 

little, to find our affair {> generally known among the 

Flippanti of both Sexes. It is all her own fault. There 

never, ſurely, was ſuch an odd little ſoul as this. — 

Not to keep her own Secret, when the revealing. of it 

could anſwer no poſſible good end; and when ſhe wants 

not (one would think) to raiſe to herlelf either pity or 

| friends, or to me enemies, by the proclamation !— 

| Why, Jack, muſt not all her own Sex laugh in their 

| ſleeves at her weakneſs? What would become of the 

peace of the world, if all women ſhould take it into 

their heads to follow her example ? What a fine time 

of it would the heads of families have? Their Wives 

always filling their ears with their confeſſions ;/ their 

Daughters with heirs : Siſters would be every day ſet- 

ting their Brothers about cutting of throats, if the Bro- 

thers had at heart he honour of their families, as it is 

called; and the whole world would either be a ſcene of 

confuſion; or cuckoldom as much the faſhion as it is 
in Lithuania (a). h 

I am glad, however, that Miſs Howe (as much as 

ſhe hates me) kept her word with my Couſins on their 

viſit to her, and with me at the Colonel's, to endeavour 

to perſuade her friend to make up all matters by Ma- 

| trimony; which, no doubt, is the beſt, nay, the only 

| method ſhe can take, for her own honour, and that of 

| her family. 

] had once thoughts of revenging myſelf on that 
Vixen, and, particularly, as thou mayſt (5) remember, 
had planned ſomething to this purpoſe on the journey 
ſhe is going to take, which had been talked of ſome 


(a) In Lithuania, the women are ſaid. to have / allowedly their 


gallants, called adjutores, that the huſbands hardly ever enter upon 
any party of pleaſure without them. * (4 


| (9) See Vol. IV, P- 61, & ſeq, a. . | 
| | time. 


| 
| 
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time. But, I think—Let me ſee— Ves, I think, I will 
let this Hickman have her ſafe and entire, as thou be- 
lieveſt the fellow to be a tolerable fort of a mortal, and 
that J had made the worſt of him: And 1 am glad, for 
his own fake, he has not launched out too virulently 
againſt me to thee, | 
But thou ſeeſt, Jack, by her refuſal of money from 
him, or Miſs Howe (a), that the dear Extravagant 
takes a delight in oddneſſes, chuſing to part with her 
» etvaths, tho? for a ſong. Doſt think the is not a little 
* touched at times ? I am afraid ſhe is. A little ſpice 
of that inſanity, I doubt, runs thro* her, that ſhe had 
in a ſtronger degree, in the firſt week of my opera- 
tions. Her contempt of life; her proclamations ; 
her refuſal of matrimony ; and now of money from 
her moſt intimate friends; are ſprinklings of this kind, 
* and no other way, I think, to be accounted for. 
Her Apothecary is a good honeſt fellow. I like 
him much. But the filly dear's harping ſo continually 
upon one ſtring, dying, dying, dying, is what I have 
no patience with, I hope all this melancholy jargon 
is owing entirely to the way I would have her to be 
in. And it being as new to her, as the Bible beau- 
ties to thee (%, no wonder ſhe knows not what to 
make of herſelf; and ſo fanſies ſhe is breeding death, 
when the event will turn out quite the contrary. 
Thou art a ſorry fellow in thy remarks on the 
* education and qualification of Smarts and Beaux of 
the Rakiſh order; if by thy We's and Us's thou 
* meaneſt thyſelf or me (c): For I pretend to ſay, that 
* the picture has no reſemblance of Us, who have 
read and converſed as we have done. It may in- 
* deed, and I believe it does, reſemble the generality of 
the fops and coxcombs about town. But That let 
them look to; for, if it affects not me, to what 
* purpoſe thy random ſnhot?— If indeed thou findeſt, 
by the new light darted in upon thee, ſince thou 
(a) See p. 69. of this Volume. ( Abid. p. 62. (e) Ibid. 
p. 62. 473. | | R 906. haſt 
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* haſt: had the honour of converſing with this admira- _ 

* ble creature, that the cap fits thy own head, why 

then, according to the Qui capit rule, e*en take and 

* clap it on: And I will add a ſtring of bells to it, to 

complete thee for the fore-horſe of the idiot team. 

* Altho” I juſt now ſaid a kind thing or two for this 
* fellow Hickman ; 2 I can tell thee, I could (to uſe 
* one of my noble Peer's humble phraſes) eat him up 
without a corn of ſalt, when I think of his impudence 

to ſalute my charmer ice at parting (a): And have 
| * {till leſs patience with the Lady herſelf for preſuming 
| to offer her check or lip [Thou ſayeſt not which] 
| * to him, and to preſs his clumſy fiſt between her 
* charming hands. An honour worth a King's ranſom; 
| and what I would give—What would I not give? 
| to have — And then he, in return, to preſs her, 
* as thou ſayeſt he did, to his ſtupid heart; at that 
time, no doubt, more ſenſible, than ever it was 
before | 
| * By thy deſcription of their parting, I ſee thou wilt 
l be a delicate fellow in time. My mortification in 
| this Lady's diſpleaſure, will be thy exaltation from 
| her converſation. I envy thee as well for thy oppor- 
= - * tunities, as for thy improvements: And ſuch an im- 
| - preſſion has thy concluding ph (4) made upon 
* me, that I wiſh I do not get into nn humour 

as well as thou: And then what a couple of lamentable 
| puppies ſhall we make, howling in recitative to each 
| + ather's diſcordant muſic | 

* Let me improve upon the thought, and imagine | 

that, turned Hermits, we have opened the two old | 


( 


| Caves at Hornſey, or dug new ones; and in each of 
| aur Cells ſet up a death's head, and an hour-glaſs, for 
objects of contemplation—I have ſeen ſuch a picture: 
But then, Jack, had not the old penitent fornicator | 
* a ſuffocating long grey beard? What figures would a 
couple of brocaded or laced-waiſtcoated toupets make | 
* with their ſour ſcrew'd up half-cock'd faces, and more f 
i (a) See p. 72. of this Volume. (5) Ibid. p. n i 
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than half ſhut eyes, in a kneeling attitude, recapitulate- 


ing their reſpective rogueries? This ſcheme, were 
we only to make trial of it, and return afterwards: to 


our old ways, might ſerve to better purpoſe by far, 


than Horner's in the Country Wife, to bring the pretty 


venches to us. | 
+ Let me ſee; The Author of Hudibras has ſome- 
+ where a deſcription that would ſuic us, when met in 


one of our Caves, and comparing our diſmal notes 


together. This is it. Suppoſe me deſcribed— 


* — He ſat upon his rump, _ 
* His head like one in doleful dump ; 
* Betwixt his knees his hands apply'd 
* Unto his cheeks, on either fige : 

5 And by him, in another Hole, 
* Sat flupid Belford, cheek by jowl. 


* I know thou wilt think me too ludicrous. I think 
* myſelf ſo, It is truly, to be ingenuous, a forced put: 
For my palſions are ſo wound up, that I am obliged 
either to laugh or cry. Like honeſt drunken Jack 
' Daventry [Poor fellow! What an unhappy end was 
his] — Thou knoweſt, I uſed to obſerve, that when- 
ever he roſe from an entertainment, which he never 
did ſober, it was his way, as ſoon as he got to the 
door, to look round him, hke a carrier pigeon juſt 
' thrown up, in order to ſpy out his courſe ; and then, 
taking to his heels, he would run all the way home, 
* tho” it were a mile or two, when he could hardly 
' ſtand, and muſt have tumbled on his noſe if he had 
attempted to walk moderately. This then be my ex- 
cuſe, in this my unconverted eſtate, for a concluſion 
ſo 'uhworthy of the concluſion to thy third Letter. 

What a length have I run !—Thou wilt own, that 
if T pay thee not in quality, I do in quantity: And 
yet I leave a multitude of things unobſerved upon. In- 
deed 1 hardly at this preſent know what to do with my- 


ſelf but ſcribble. Tired with Lord M. who, in his re- 


covery, has played upon me the Fable nee. 


22K „44 „4 


WW 


to alter it. 
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the crying Child, and the Wolf Tired with my Cou- 
{ns Montague, tho' charming girls, were they not ſo 
near of kin—Tired with Mowbray and Tourville, and 
their everlaſting identity Tired with the country 
Tired of myſelf.— Longing for what I have not] muſt 
go to town; and there have an interview with the 
Charmer of my Soul : For deſperate diſeaſes muſt have 
deſperate remedies ; and I only wait to know my doom 
from Miſs Howe; and then, if it be rejection, I will 
try my fate, and receive my ſentence at her feet.— 
But I will appriſe thee of it beforehand, as I told thee, 
that thou mayſt keep thy Parole with the Lady in the 
beſt manner thou canſt. | | 


LETTER XXVII. 
Miſs HowWRER, To Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE. 
[In anſwer to hers of July 27. p. 86.] 
Friday Night, Fuly 28. 

Will now, my deareſt friend, write to you all my 
mind, without reſerve, on your reſolution not to 
have this vileſt of men. You gave me, in yours of 
Sunday the 23d, reaſons ſo worthy of the pure mind 
of my Clariſſa, in ſupport of this your reſolution, that 
nothing but Self-love, left I ſhould loſe my ever-amia- 
ble friend, could have prevailed upon me to wiſh you 
Indeed, I thought it was impoſſible there could be 
(however deſirable) ſo noble an inſtance given by any 
of our Sex, of a paſſion conquered, when there were 
ſo many inducements to give way to it. And, there- 
fore, I was willing to urge you once more to overcome 
your juſt indignation, and to be prevailed upon by the 
ſolicitations of 5786 friends, before you carried your re- 
ſentments to ſo great a height, that it would be more 
difficult for you, and leſs to your honour, to comply, 

than if you had complied at firſt, 


But now, my dear, that I ſee you fixed in your no- 


ble reſolution; and that it is impoſſible for your pore 
min 
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mind to join itſelf with that of ſo perjured a miſcreant; 
I congratulate you moſt heartily upon it; and beg 
your pardon for but ſeeming to doubt, that Theory 
and Practice were not the ſame thing with my beloved 
Clariſſa Harlowe. | 

I have only one thing that ſaddens my heart on this 
occaſion; and that is, the bad ſtate of health Mr. 
Hickman (unwillingly) owns you are in: For, altho* 
you ſo well obſerve the doctrine you always laid down 
to me, That a cenſured perſon ſhould firſt ſeek to be 
juſtified to herſelf, and give but a ſecond place to the 
world's opinion of her; and, in all caſes where the 
two could not be reconciled, to prefer the ſinſt to the 
laſt ; and tho' you are ſo well juſtified to your own 
heart, and to your Anna Howe ; yet, my dear, let me 
beſeech you to endeavour, by all poſſible means, to 
recover your health and ſpirits: And this, as what, 
if it can be effected, will crown the work, and ſhew 
the world, that you were indeed got above the baſe 
wretch ; and, tho* put out of your courſe for a little 
while, could reſume it again, and go on bleſſing all 
within your knowlege, as well by your example, as 
by your p il 

For Heaven's ſake, then, for the world's ſake, for 
the honour of our Sex, and for my fake, once more I 
beſeech you, try to overcome this ſhock : And, if you 
can overcome it, I ſhall then be as happy as I wiſh to 
be; for I cannot, indeed I cannot, think of parting 
with you, for many, many years to come. 

The reaſons you give for diſcouraging my wiſhes to 
have you near us, are ſo convincing, that I ought at 
preſent to acquieſce in them : But, my dear, when your 
mind is fully ſettled, as (now you are ſo abſolutely de- 
termined in it, with regard to this wretch) I hope it 
will ſoon be, I ſhall expect you with us, or near us: 
And then you ſhall chalk out every path that I will ſet 
my foot in; nor will I turn aſide either to the right 
hand or to the left. 


You wiſh I had not mediated for you to your friend.. 
I wiſh 
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1 wiſh ſo too; becauſe my mediation was ineffectual; 
- becauſe it may give new ground for the malice of 
ſome of them to work upon; and becauſe you are 
angry with me for doing ſo. But how, as I faid ia my 
former, could I fit down in quiet, when I knew how 
uneaſy their implacableneſs made you? But I will tear 
myſelf from the ſubject; for I ſce I ſhall be warm again 
and diſpleaſe you And there is not one thing in the 
world that I would do, however agreeable to myſelf, 
if I thought it would diſoblige you; nor any one that 
I would omit to do, if I knew. it would give you plea- 
ſure. And indeed, my dear half- ſevere friend, I will 
try if I cannot avoid the fault. as. willingly, as L would 
the rebuke. | — 5 
For this reaſon, I forbear ſaying any- thing on fo 
nice a ſubject as your Letter to your Siſter. It muſt be 
right, becauſe you think it ſo - and if it be taken as it 
"ought, that will ſhew you that it 7s. ; But if it beget 
inſults and revilings, as it is but too likely -I find you 
don't intend to let me know it. 0 
I qu was always fo ready to accuſe yourſelf for other 
peoples faults, and to ſuſpect your own conduct, rather 
| than the judgment of your relations, that I have often 
| 
| 


told you, I cannot imitate you in this. It is not a ne- 
ceſſary point of belief with me, that all people in years 
are therefore wiſe; or that all young people are therefore 
raſh and headſtrong: It may be generally the caſe, as 
8 far as I know : And poſſibly it may be ſo in the caſe of 
Nh my Mother and ber Girl: But I will venture to ſay, 
that it has not yet appeared to be ſo between the. prin- 

_ cipals of Harlowe- Place, and their ſecond daughter. 
You are for excuſing them beforehand for their ex- 
4% pected cruelty, as not knowing what you have ſuffered, 
nor how ill you are: They have heard of the former, 
and are not ſorry for it: Of the latter, they have been 
told, and I have moſt reaſon to know how they have 
taken it—But I ſhall be far from avoiding the fault, 
and as ſurely ſhall incur the rebuke, if I fay — 
upon this ſubject. I will therefore only add at pre » 


— 


( 
0 
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; That your reaſonings in their behalf ſhew you to be all 
f excellence; their returns to you, that hey are all 
e Do, my dear, let me end with a little bit of ſpiteful 
y juſtice But you won't, I know—So I have done, 
v quite done, however reluctantly: Yet, if you think of 
r the word I would have faid, don't doubt the juſtice of 
n it, and fill up the blank with it. 

e Lou intimate that were I actually married, and Mr. 
. Hickman to deſire it, you would think of obliging me 
t with a viſit on the occaſion ; and that perhaps when 
- with me, it would be difficult for you to remove far 
| fromme. 


d Lord, my dear, what a ſtreſs do you ſeem to lay 
| upon Mr. Hickman's dgfring it To be ſure he does 
0 and would of all things deſire to have you near us, and 
e with us, if we might be ſo favoured - Policy, as well 
0 as veneration for you, would undoubtedly make the 
t man, if not a fool, deſire this. But let me tell you, 


U that if Mr. Hickman, after Marriage, ſhould pretend 
to diſpute with me my friendſhips, as I hope I am not 
r quite a fool, I ſhould let him know how tar his own 
quiet was concerned in ſuch an impertinence; eſpecially 
if they were ſuch friendſhips as were contrafted before 
1 knew him. 
I know I always differed from you on this ſubject; 
for you think more highly of a Huſband's prerogative, 


5 than moſt . do of the Royal one. Theſe notions, 
f my dear, from a perſon of your ſenſe and judgment, 


are no- way ad vantageous to us; inaſmuch as they Juſtify 
that aſſuming Sex in their inſolence; when hardly one 
out df ten of them, their opportunities conſidered, de- 
ſerves any prerogative at all. Look thro? all the families 
we know; and we ſhall not find one-third of them 
have half the ſenſe of their wives. And yet theſe are 
to be veſted with prerogatives! And a woman of twice 

their ſenſe has nothing to do bur hear, tremble,” and 
 obey—And for conſtience-ſake too; I warrant | 

But Mr. Hickman and I may perhaps have a little 
diſcourſe upon theſe ſort of ſubjects, before I ſuffer him 


to 
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to talk of the Day: And then I ſhall let him know 
what he has to truſt to; as he will me, if he be a ſincere 
man, what he pretends to expect from me. But let 
me tell you, my dear, that it is more in your power, 
than perhaps you think it, to haſten the Day ſo much 
preſſed-for by my Mother, as well as wiſhed-for- by 
you—For the very Day that you can aſſure me, that 
you are in a tolerable ſtate of health, and have. dil. 
charged your Doctor and Apothecary, at their own 
motions, on that account Some Day in a month from 
that deſirable news, ſhall be it. So, my dear, make 
haſte and be well; and then this matter will be brought 
to effect in a manner more agreeable to your Anna 
-Howe than it otherwiſe ever can. 

I ſend this day, by a particular hand, to the Miſſes 
Montague your Letter of juſt reprobation of the-greateſt 
. profligate in the kingdom; and hope I ſhall not have 
done amiſs that I tranſcribe ſome of the paragraphs of 
your Letter of the 23d, and ſend them with it, as you 
at firſt intended ſhould be done, 

You are, it ſeems (and that too much for your health) 

employed in writing, I hope it is in penning down the 
. particulars of your Tragical Story. And my Mother 
has put me in mind to preſs you to it, with a view, 


that one day, if it might be publiſhed” under - feigned 


names, it would be of as much uſe as honour to the 
Sex. My Mother ſays, ſhe cannot help admiring you 
for the propriety of your reſentment in your refuſal of 
the wretch ; and ſhe would be extremely glad to have 
her advice of penning your ſad Story complied with. 
And then, ſhe ſays, your noble conduct throughout 
your trials and calamities will afford not only a ſhining 
Example to your Sex; but, at the ſame. time {thoſe 
calamities befalling Such a perſon) a fearful Waring 
to the inconſiderate young creatures of it. 

On Monday we ſhall ſet out on our journey; and 1 
hope to be back in a fortnight, and on my return will 
have one pull more with my Mother for a London jour- 
| ney: And, if the pretence ny be the buying of *. 
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the principal motive will be that of ſeeing once more my 
dear friend, while I can ſay, I have not finally given con- 
ſent to the change of aVilitor into a Relation; and ſo can 
call myſelf My own, as well as 
Your, | 
Anna Hows. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
Mis How E, To the two Miſſes MonTAGUE. 


Dear Ladies, | Sat. July 29. 

Have not been wanting to uſe all my intereſt with 
1 my beloved friend, to induce her to forgive and 

reconciled to your kinſman (thoꝰ he has ſo ill deſerved 
it); and have even repeated my earneſt advice to her 
on this head. This repetition, and the waiting for her 
Anſwer, having taking up time; have been the cauſe, 
that I could not ſooner do myſelf the honour of writing 
to you on this ſubject. 

You will-ſee, by the incloſed, her immoveable reſo- 
lution, grounded. on. noble and high-ſouled motives, 
which I cannot but, regret and applaud at the ſame time: 

loud, for the juſtice of her determination, which 
will confirm all your worth 4 houſe in the opinion you 
had conceived of her unequalled merit; and regret, be- 
cauſe 1 have but too much reaſon to apprehend, as 
well by that, as by the report of a gentleman juſt 
come from her, that ſhe is in ſuch a declining way as 


to her health, that her thoughts are very differently 


1 yed than on a continuance here. 
e incloſed Letter ſhe thought fit to ſend to me un- 
Bk, that, after I had peruſed it, I mi ght forward it 
8 And this is the reaſon it is ſuperſcribed by wy” 
and ſealed with my ſeal. It is very full and per- 


any but as ſhe had been pleaſed, in a Letter to 
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will give one of the wickedeſt men in the world (if |, 


he ſees them) reaſon to think himſelf one of the moſt 
_ unhappy, in the loſs of fo incomparable a wife as he 
might have gloried in, had he not been ſo ſuperlativfly 
wicked. Theſe are the paſſages : - 


[See, for theſe paſſages, Miſs Harlowe's Letter No xiv, 
dated July 23. marked with turned comma's thus ©] 


And now, Ladies, you have before you my beloved 
friend's reaſons for her refuſal of a man unworthy of 
the relation he bears to ſo many excellent perſons : 
And ] will add (for I cannot help it) that, the merit and 
rank of the perſon conſidered, and the vile manner of 
his proceedings, there never was a greater villainy com- 
mitted: And ſince ſhe thinks her firſt and only fault 
cannot be expiated but by death, I pray to God daily, 
and will hourly from the moment 1 ſhall hear of that fad 
cataſtrophe, that He will be pleaſed to make him the 
ſubject of His vengeance, in ſome ſuch way, as that all 
who know of his perfidious crime, may fee the hand 
of Heaven in the puniſhment of it!! 
Tou will forgive me, Ladies: I love not mine own 
Soul better than I do Miſs Clariſſa Hartowe. And the 
. diftreſſes ſhe has-gone through; the perſecutions ſhe 
ſuffers from all her friends; the Curſe ſhe lies under, 
for his ſake, from her implacable Father; her reduced 
Health and circumſtances, from high health and aMuence; 
and that execrable Arreſt and Confinement, which have 
deepened all her other calamities (and which muſt be 
laid at his door, as it was the act of his vile agents, 
that, whether from his immediate orders or not, na- 

ally lowed from his preceding baſeneſs); the Sex 
iſhonoured in the eye of the world, in the perſon of 
one of the greateſt ornaments of it; the unmanly me- 
-thods, whatever they were (for I know not all as yet) 
by which he compaſſed her ruin—All theſe conſider- 
ations join to juſtify my warmth, and my execrations 
of a man, whom I think excluded by his crimes from 


che benefit even of chriſtianforgivencſs—And were you 
17" 309 © 
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to ſee all ſhe writes, and to know the admirable talents 
ſhe is miſtreſs of, you yourſelves would join with me 
to admire her, and execrate him. 
Believe me to be, with a high ſenſe of your merits, 
Dear Ladies, 
Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
Anna Howe, 


LETTER XXIX. 
Mrs. Nor rox, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWx. 


My deareſt young Lady, Friday, July 28. 
Have the conſolation to tell you, that my Son is 
once again in an hopeful way, as to his health. 
He defires his duty to you. He is very low and weak. 
And ſo am I. But this is the firſt time that I have been 
able, for ſeveral days paſt, to fit up to write, or would | 
not have been ſo long ſilent. 

Your Letter to your Siſter 1s received and . 
You have the Anſwer by this time, I ſuppoſe. I wiſh 
it may be to your ſatisfaction: But am afraid it will 
not: For, by Betty Barnes, I find they were in a great 
ferment on receiving yours, and much divided whether 
it ſhould be anſwered or not. They will not yet believe 
that you are ſo ill, as (to my infinite concern) I find you 
are, What paſſed between Miſs Harlowe and Mus 
Howe, has been, as I feared it would: be, n aggr"s 
vation. 

I ſhewed Betty two or three paſſages in your Letter 
to me; and ſhe ſeemed moved, and ſaid; She would 
report them favourably, and would procure me a viſit 
from Miſs Harlowe, if I would promiſe” to ſhew the 
ame to ber. But 1 have heard no more of that. 

Methinks, I am ſorry you refuſe the wicked man: 
But doubt not, nevertheleſs, that your motives for do- 
ing ſo, are more commendable than my wiſhes that you 
would not. But as you would be reſolved, as I may 
lay, on life, if you gave way to ſuch a thought ; ; and 
as I have ſo much mo your recovery ; I cannot 


torbear 
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forbear ſhewing this regard to myſelf ; and to aſk you, 
If you cannot. get over your juſt reſentments ?—But 
I dare ſay no more on this ſubject. 

What a dreadful thing indeed was it for my deareſt 
tender young lady to be arreſted in the Streets of Lon- 
don How does my heart go over again for you, 
what yours mult have ſuffered at that time !—Yet this, 
to ſuch a mind as yours, muſt be light, compared to 
what you had ſuffered before. 

O my deareſt Miſs Clary, how ſhall we know 
what to pray for, when we pray, but that God's will 
may be done, and that we may be reſigned to it! 
When at Nine years old, and afterwards at Eleven, 
you had a dangerous fever, how inceſſantly did we all 
. grieve, and pray, and put up our vows to the Throne 
of Grace, for your recovery! For all our lives were 
bound up in your life — Let now, my dear, as it has 
proved (eſpecially if we are ſoon to loſe you) what a 
much more deſirable event, both for you, and for us, 
would it have been, had we then loſt you! 

A fad thing to ſay ! Bur as it is in pure Love to you 
that I fay it, and in full conviction, that we are not 
always fit to be our own chuſers, I hope it may be ex- 
cuſeable; and the rather, as the ſame reflection will 
naturally lead both you and me to acquieſce under the 
reſent diſpenſation ; ſince we are aſſured, that nothing 
ppens by chance; and that the greateſt good may, for 
ought we know, be produced from the heavieſt evils. 
I am glad you are with ſuch honeſt people; and 
that you have all your effects reſtored. How dreadfully 
have you been uſed, that one ſhould be glad of ſuch 
2 poor piece of juſtice as that? H ai 
* Your talent at moving the paſſions is always hinted 
at; and this Betty of your Siſter never comes near me, 
that ſhe is not full of it. But, as you ſay, whom has 
it moved, that you 2wifed to move? Yet, were it not 
for this unhappy notion, I am ſure your Mother would 
relent. Forgive me, my dear Miſs Clary; for I muſt 
try one way to be convinced if my opinion be not juſt. 
1523201 e 1 But 
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But I will not tell you what that is, unleſs it ſucceeds» 
J will try, in pure Duty and Love to them, as well as 
to you. | 

May Heaven be your ſupport, in all your trials, is 
the conſtant prayer, my deareſt young Lady, of 


Your ever-affectionate Friend and Servant, 
JoorTa NorTox, 


LETTER XXX. 


Mrs. Nor TON, To Mrs. HARLOWE. 
Honoured Madam, Friday, July 28. 


EIN G forbidden (without leave) to ſend you | 
B any-thing I might happen to receive from my 
loved Miſs Clary, and ſo ill, that I cannot attend to 
ast your leave, I give you this trouble, to let you 
know, that I have received a Letter from her; which, 
I think, I ſhould hereafter be held inexcuſeable, as 
things may happen, if I did not deſire permiſſion to 
communicate to you, and that as ſoon as poſſible. 

Applications have been made to the dear young 
Lady from Lord M. from the two Ladies his Siſters, 
and from both his Nieces, and from the wicked man 
kimſelf, to forgive and marry him. This, in noble 
indignation for the uſage ſhe has received from him, 
ſhe has abſolutely refuſed. And perhaps, Madam, if 
you and the honoured family ſhould be of opinion, that 
to comply with their wiſhes is no the propereſt meaſure 
that can be taken, the circumſtances of things may re- 
quire your authority or advice, to induce her to change 
her mind. 

I have reaſon to believe, that one motive for her re- 
fuſal, is her full conviction that ſhe ſhall not long be a 
trouble to any-body ; and ſo ſhe would not give a 
Huſband a right to interfere with her family, in re- 
lation to the Eſtate her Grandfather deviſed to her. 
But of this, however, I have not the leaſt intimation 
from her. Nor would * I dare ſay, mention it, 


3 as 


| 
| 
| 
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as a reaſon, having ſtill ſtronger reaſons, from his vile 
treatment of her, to refuſe him. 

The Letter I have received will ſhew how truly pe: 
nitent the dear creature is; and if I have your permiſ- 
ſion, I will ſend it ſealed up, with a copy of mine, to 
which it is an Anſwer. But as I reſolve upon this ſtep 
without her knowlege [and indeed I do] I will not ac- 
quaint her with it, unleſs it be attended with deſirable 
effects: Becauſe, otherwiſe, beſides making me incur 
her diſpleaſure, it might quite break her already half- 
broken heart, I am, 

88 Honoured Madam, 
Your dutiful and ever-obliged Servant, 
JupiTau NORTON. 


LETTER XXXI. 
Mrs. HARLOWE, To Mrs. Ju DIT RH NOR TON, 


| Sunday, Fuly 30. 

7 E all know your virtuous prudence, worthy 
woman : We all do. But your partiality to 
this your raſh Favourite is likewiſe 2 And we 
are no leſs acquainted with the unhappy body's power 
of painting her diſtreſſes ſo as to pierce a ſtone. | 
Every one is of opinion, that the dear naughty crea- 
ture is working about to be forgiven and received; and 
for this reaſon it is, that Betty has been forbidden ¶ Not 
by me, you may be ſure!] to mention any more of her 
Letters ; for ſhe did ſpeak to my Bella of ſome moving 

paſſages you read to her, | 
This will convince you, that nothing will be heard in 


her favour. To what purpoſe then, ſhould I mention any» 
thing about her? But you may be ſure that I will, if I 


can have but one ſecond. However, that is not at all 
likely, until we ſee what the conſequences of her crime 
will be: And who can tell that? She may How can 
I ſpeak it, and my once darling daughter unmarried !— 
She may be with child !— This would perpetuate her 
ſtain. Her Brother may come to ſome nn 


— 
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God forbid One child's ruin, I hope, will not be 
followed by another's murder 

As to her grief, and her preſent miſery, whatever it 
be, ſhe- muſt bear with it; and it muſt be ſhort of what 
[ hourly bear for her! Indeed I am afraid nothing but her 
being at the laſt extremity of all will make her Father, 
and her Uncles, and her other friends, forgive her. 

The eaſy pardon perverſe children meet with, when 
they have done the raſheſt and moſt rebellious thing they 
can do, is the reaſon (as is pleaded to us every day) that 
ſo many follow their example. They depend upon the 
indulgent weakneſs of their Parents tempers, and, in 
that 3 harden their own hearts: And a little 
humiliation, when they have brought themſelves into 
the foretold miſery, 1s to be a ſufficient atonement for 
the greateſt perverſeneſs. 

But for ſuch a child as this [ I mention what others 
hourly ſay, but what I muſt ſorrowfully ſubſcribe to] to 
lay plots and ſtratagems to deceive her Parents, as well 
as herſelf; and to run away with a Libertine ; Can there 
be any atonement for her crime? And is ſhe not an- 
ſwerable to God, to Us, to You, and to all the world 
who knew her, for the abuſe of ſuch talents as foe has 
abuſed ? | 

You ſay her heart is half-broken : Is it to be wondered 
at? Was not her ſin committed equally againſt warning, 
and the light of her own knowlege ? 

That be would now marry her, or that be would re- 
fuſe him, if ſhe believed him in earneſt, as ſhe has cir- 
cumſtanced herſelf, is not at all probable; and were 7 
inclined to believe it, S- body elſe here would. He 
values not his relations; and would deceive them as ſoon 
as any others: His averſion to Marriage he has always 
openly declared; and ſtill occaſionally declares it. But 
if he be now in earneſt; which every one who knows 
him muſt doubt; Which do you think (hating us too 
as he profeſſes to hate and deſpiſe us all) would be moſt 
eligible here, To hear of her Death, or of her Marriage 
with ſuch a vile man? 

14 To 
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Jo all of us, yet, I cannot ſay! For, Oh! my 


Mrs. Norton, you know what a Mother's tenderneſs 


for the child of her heart would make her chuſe, not- 
withſtanding all that Child's faults, rather than loſe her 
for ever! | 

But I muſt fail with the tide ; my own judgment alſo 
Joining with the general reſentment, or I ſhould make 
the unhappineſs of the more worthy ſtill greater [my 
dear Mr. Harlowe's particularly]; which is already more 
than enough to make them unhappy for the remainder 
of their days. This I know; If I were to oppoſe the 
reſt, our Son would fly out to find this Libertine z and 
who could tell what would be the iſſue of that with ſuch 
a man of violence and blood as that Lovelace is known 
to be? | 

All I can expect to prevail for her, is, that in a week, 
or ſo, Mr. Brand may be ſent up to enquire privately 
about her preſent ſtate, and way of life, and to ſee ſhe 
is not altogether deſtitute : For nothing ſhe writes her- 
ſelf will be regarded. 

Her Father indeed has, at her earneſt requeſt, with- 
drawn the Curſe, which, in a paſſion, he laid upon her, 
at her firſt wicked flight from us. But Miſs Howe [ / 
is a ſad thing, Mrs. Norton, to ſuffer ſa many ways at 
once !] had made matters ſo difficult by her undue Li- 
berties with us all, as well by Speech in all companies, 
as by Letters written to my Bella, that we could hardly 
prevail upon him to hear her Letter read. 

Theſe Liberties of Miſs Howe with us; the general 
Cry againſt us abroad, where-ever we are ſpoken of; 
and the vi/ible and not ſeldom, audible diſreſpectfulneſs, 
which High and Low treat us with to our faces, as we 


go to and from Church, and even at Church (for no- 


where elſe have we the heart to go) as if none of us had 
been regarded but upon her account; and as if ſhe were 
ianocent, we all in fault; are conſtant aggravations, 
you muſt needs think, to the whole family. 

She has made my Lot heavy, I am ſure, that was 


far from being light before !—To tell you truth, I am 
; We enjoined 
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enjoined not to receive any-thing of hers, from any 
hand, without leave. Should I therefore gratify my 
yearnings after her, ſo far as to receive privately the 
Letter you mention, what would the cate be, but to 
torment myſelf, without being able to do her good ? — 
And were it to be known—Mr. Harlowe is ſo paſſi- 
onate—And ſhould it throw his Gout into his Stomach, 
as her raſh Flight did Indeed, indeed, I am very un- 
happy !—For Oh my good woman, ſhe is my Child 
ſtill— But unleſs it were more in my power Vet do I 
long to ſee the Letter Tou ſay it tells of her preſent 
way and circumſtances.— The poor child, who ought 
to be in poſſeſſion of thouſands And will For her 
Father will be a faithful Steward for her. But it muſt 
be in his own way, and at his own time. | 
And is ſhe really ill ?—ſo very ill? But ſhe ought to 
ſorrow, —She has given a double meaſure of it. 
But does ſhe really believe ſhe ſhall not long trouble 
us ?—But O my Norton |—She muſt, ſhe will long 
trouble us—For can ſhe think her Death, if we ſhould 
be deprived of her, will put an end to our affliftions ?— 
Can it be thought, that the fall of ſuch a Child will not 
be regretted by us to the laſt hour of our lives? 

But, in the Letter you have, does ſhe, without re- 
ſerve, expreſs her contrition? Has ſhe in it no reflecting 
hints? Does ſhe not aim at extenuations ?—lIf I were to 
ſee it, will it not ſhock me ſo much, that my apparent 
— may expoſe me to harſhneſſes ?—Can it be con- 
trived— 1 

But to what purpoſe ?—Don't ſend it—I charge you 
don*t—1 dare not ſee it— 

Yet— 

But, alas !— | 

O forgive the almoſt diſtracted Mother! You can. 
—You know how to allow for all this.—So ] will let 
it go.—I will not write over again this part of my Let- 
ter. 2 "Bu 7 N 

But I chuſe not to know more of her, than is com- 
municated to us al No more than I dare own I _ 
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ſeen—And what ſome of them may rather communicate 
to me, than receive from me: And this for the ſake of 
my outward quiet: Altho* my inward peace ſuffers more 
and more by the compelled reſerve. 


Is forced to break off. But I will now try to 
conclude my long Letter. 

I am forry you are ill. But if you were well, I could 
not, for your own ſake, wiſh you to go up, as Betty 
tells us you long to do. If you went, nothing would 
be minded that came from you. As they already think 
you too partial in her favour, your going up would con- 
firm it, and do yourſelf prejudice, and her no good. 
And as every-body values you here, I adviſe you not 
to intereſt yourſelf too warmly in her favour, eſpecially 
before my Bella's Betty, till I can let you know a proper 
time. Yet to forbid you to love the dear naughty crea- 
ture, who can? O my Norton! you muſt love her !— 
And fo muſt I! 

I ſend you five guineas, to help you in your preſent 
illneſs, and your ſon's; for it muſt have lain heavy 
upon you. What a ſad, ſad thing, my dear good wo- 
man, that all your pains, and all my pains, for Eighteen 
or Nineteen years together, have, in ſo few months, 
been rendered thus deplorably vain! Yet I muſt be al- 
ways your friend, and pity you, for the very reaſon 
that I myſelf deſerve every one's pity. „ 

Perhaps I may find an opportunity to pay you a viſit, 
as in your illneſs, and then may weep over the Letter 
you mention, with you. But, for the future, write 
nothing to me about the poor girl that you think may 
not be communicated to us all. 

And I charge you, as you value my friendſhip, as 
you wiſh my peace, not to fay any-thing of a Letter you 
have from me, either to the. naughty-one, or to any- 
body elſe. It was ſome little relief (the occaſion given) 
to write to you, who muſt, in ſo particular a manner, 
ſhare my affliction. A Mother, Mrs. Norton, cannot 
forget her Child, tho? that Child could abandon her 

2 Mother; 
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Mother; and, in ſo doing, run away with all her Mo- 
ther's comforts !—As I can truly ſay, is the caſe of 
Your unhappy Friend, © 
CHarLoTTE HarLowe, 


L BT TEN XXXII. 
Miſs CL. HARLOW E, To Mrs. Jub irn Nox rox. 


| Sat. Fuly 29, 
Congratulate you, my dear Mrs. Norton, with all 
my heart, on your Son's recovery ; which I pray 
to God, with your own health, to perfect. 

I write in ſome hurry, being apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequence of the hints you give of ſome method you pro- 
poſe to try in my favour [With my relations, I preſume 
you mean]: But you will not tell me what, you ſay, 

if it prove unſucceſsful. 
Now I muſt beg of you, that you will not take any 
ſtep in my favour, with which you do not firſt acquaint 


me. 

I have but one requeſt to make to them, beſides what 
is contained in my Letter to my Siſter z and I would not, 
methinks, for the ſake of their own future peace of 
mind, that they ſhould be teazed fo, by your well- 
meant kindneſs, and that of Miſs Howe, as to be put 
upon denying me that. And why ſhould more be aſked 
for me than I can partake of? More than is abſolutely 
neceſſary for my own peace? 

You ſuppoſe I ſhould have my Siſter's Anſwer to my 
Letter by the time yours reached my hand. I have it; 
and a ſevere one, a very ſevere one, it is, Yet, con- 
ſidering my fault in their eyes, and the provocations I 
am to ſuppoſe they ſo newly had from my dear Miſs 
Howe, I am to look upon it as a favour, that it was 
anſwered at all. I will ſend you a copy of it ſoon; as 
alſo of mine, to which it is an Anſwer. y 

J have reaſon to be very thankful, that my Father 
has withdrawn that heavy malediction, which affected 
me ſo much -A Parent's Curſe, my dear Mrs. * 


| 
{ 
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What Child could die in peace under a Parent's Curſe? 
ſo literally fulfilled too as this has been in what relates 
to this life | 
My heart is too full to touch upon the particulars of 
my Siſter's Letter. I can make but one atonement for 
my fault. May that be accepted! And may it ſoon be 
forgotten, bY every dear relation, that there was ſuch 
an unhappy Daughter, Siſter, or Niece, as Clariſſa 
Harlowe! | | 
My Couſin Morden was one of thoſe, who was fo 
earneſt in prayers for my recovery, at Nine and Eleven 
years of age, as you mention. My Siſter thinks he will 
be one of thoſe, who will wiſh I never had had a being. 
But pray, when he does come, let me hear of it with 


the firſt. 


Lou think, that were it not for that unhappy notion 
of my moving talent, my Mother would relent. What 
would I give to ſee her once more, and, altho* unknown 
to her, to kiſs but the hem of her garment! 
Could 1 have thought, that the laſt time I ſaw her 
would have been the laſt, with what difficulty ſhould I 
have been torn from her embraced feet !—And when, 
ſcreened behind the yew-hedge on the 5th of April laſt 
(a), I ſaw my Father, and my Uncle Antony, and my 
Brother and Siſter, how little did I think, that That 


would be the laſt time I ſhould. ever ſee them; and, in 


ſo ſhort a ſpace, that ſo many dreadful evils would befal 
me! 

'But I can write nothing but what muſt give you 
trouble. I will therefore, after repeating my defire that 
you will not intercede for me but with my previous con- 
ſent, conclude with the affurance, that I am, and ever 
will be, 
Wur moſt affectionate and dutiful 


wy | CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
(a) See Vol. ii. p. 148. 


5 joan * 
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DET TER . 
Miſs AR. HarLowe, To Miſs Ci. HARLOwE. 


In Anſwer to hers of Friday July 21. p. 57.] 

O my unhappy loſt Siſter! Thurſday, July 27. 

W HAT a miſerable hand have you mad of your 
romantic and giddy expedition!—1 pity you at 
my heart. 

You may well grieve and repent Lovelace has left 
you In what way or circumſtances, you know beſt. 

I wiſh your conduct had made your caſe more pitiable. 
But tis your own ſeeking! - 

God help you! For you have not a friend will look 
upon you.!—Poor, wicked, undone creature !—Fallen, 
3 you are, againſt warning, againſt expoſtulation, againſt 

uty ! 

* it ſignifies nothing to reproach you. I weep 
over you. 

My poor Mother!—Your raſhneſs and folly have 
made ber more miſerable than you can be. Vet ſhe has 
beſought my Father to grant your requeſt, 

My Uncles joined with her; for they thought there 
was a little more modeſty in your Letter, than in the 
Letters of your pert advocate: And my Father is pleaſed 
to give me leave to write; but only theſe words for him, 
and no more: That he withdraws the Curſe he laid 
upon you, at the firſt hearing of your wicked flight, 
* 1 far as it is in his power to do it; and hopes that 

your preſent puniſhment may be all that you will meet 
& with. - For the.reſt, He will never own you, nor for- 
&* oive you; and grieves he has ſuch a Daughter in the 
* world.” 

All this, and more, you have deſerved from him, and 
from all of Us : But what have you done to this aban- 
doned Libertine, to deſerve what you have met with at 
bis hands ?—I fear, I fear, Siſter - But no more A 
bleſſed four months work have you made of it. . 
My Brother is now at Edinburgh, ſent thither by 
2 my 
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my Father [tho he knows not this to be the motive] 
that he may not meet your triumphant deluder. 

We are told he would be glad to marrry you: But 
why, then, did he abandon you? He had kept you till 
he was tired of you, no queſtion; and it is not likely 
he would wiſh to have you but upon the terms you have 
already without all doubt been 56. | 
Tou ought to adviſe your friend Miſs Howe to con- 
cern herſelf leſs in your matters than ſhe does, except ſhe 
could do it with more decency. She has written three 
Letters to me: Very inſolent ones. Your favourer, 
poor Mrs. Norton, thinks you know nothing of the pert 
creature*s writing. I hope you don't. But then the 
more impertinent the writer. But, believing the fond 
— . — down the more readily to anſwer your Let- 
ter; and 1 write with leſs ſeverity, I can tell you, than 
otherwiſe I ſhould have done, if Thad anſwered it at all. | 
Monday laſt was your birth-day. Think, poor in- 
grateful wretch, as you are! how we all uſed to keep 
it; and you will not wonder to be told, that we ran 
away from one another that day. But God give you 
true penitence, if you have it not already! And it will 
be-true, if it be equal to the ſhame and the ſorrow you 


have given us all. | 
| Your aſflicted Sifter, 12 
" ARABELLA HARLOWE.- 
Tour Couſin Morden is every day expected in Eng · 
land. He, as well as others of the family, hen 
de comes to hear what a bleſſed piece of work 
you have made of it, will wiſh you never had had 
a2 being. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Miſs CLARISSA HARTONWE, To Miſs Hows. 
ny Sunday, July 30. 

K7 OU have given me great pleaſure) my deareſt 

Y friend, by your approbation of my reaſonings, 

and of my reſolution founded upon them, never 3 
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Mr. Lovelace. This approbation is ſo right a thing, 
give me leave to ſay, from the nature of the caſe, and 
from the ſtrict honour and true dignity of mind, which 
I always admired in my Anna Howe, that I could hard- 
y tell to what, but to my evil deſtiny, which of late 
would not let me pleaſe any-body, to attribute the advice 
you gave me to the contrary. 

But let not the ill ſtate of my health, and what that 
may naturally tend to, ſadden you. I have told you, 
that I will not run away from life, nor avoid the means 
that may continue it, if God ſee fit: And if he do no: 
who ſhall repine at his will? | 

If it ſhall be found, that J have not ated unworthy 
of your Love, and of my own Character, in my greater 
trials, that will be a happineſs to both on reflection. 

The ſhock which you ſo earneſtly adviſe me to try 
to get above, was a ſhock, the greateſt that I could 
receive, But, my dear, as it was not occaſioned by 
my fault, I hope I am already got above it. I hope 1 

Jam more grieved (at times however) for others, 
than for myſelf. And ſo I ought. For as to myſelf, I 
cannot but reflect, that I have had an eſcape, rather 
than a loſs, in miſſing Mr. Lovelace for a huſband. 
Even had he not committed the vileſt of all outrages. 

Let any one, who knows my Story, collect his cha- 
rater from his behaviour to me, before that outrage; 
and then judge, whether it was in the leaſt probable that 
ſuch a man ſhould make me happy. But to collect his 
character from his principles with regard to the Sex in 
general, and from his enterprizes upon many of them, 
and to conſider the Cruelty of bis Nature, and the Spor- 
fivene of bis Invention, together with the Ang opinzon 
he has of himſelf, it will not be doubted, that a Wife of 
his muſt have been 'miſerable ; and more miſerable if 
ſhe loved him, than ſhe could have been were ſhe to be 
indifferent to him. 720 6 bn 

A twelvemonth might very probably have put a pe- 
riod to my life ; ſituated as I was with my * — 

— ; ecu 
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ſecuted and haraſſed as I had been by my Brother and 
Siſter; and my very heart torn in pieces by the wil ful, 
and (as it is now apparent) premeditated ſuſpenſes of the 
man, whoſe gratitude I wiſhed to engage, and whoſe 
protection I was the more entitled to expect, as he had 
robbed me of every other, and reduced me to an ab- 

ſolute dependence upon himſelf. Indeed I once thought 
that it was all his view to bring me to this (as he hated 
my family); and uncomfortable enough for me, 1 it had 

been all.' 

Can it be me my a that my heart was not 
more than half broken (happy as I was before I knew 
'Mr. Lovelace) by ſuch a grievous change in my cir- 
cumſtances ?—Indeed it was. Nor perhaps was the 
wicked violence wanting to have cut ſhort,. tho' poſ- 
ſibly, not ſo very ſhort, a life that he has ſported with. 

. Had I been his but amb, he muſt have poſſeſſed 
the eſtate on which my relations had ſet their hearts; the 
more to their regret, as they hated bim as much as he 

hated them. 

Have J not reaſon, theſe- things conſidered, to think 
myſelf happier without Mr. Lovelace than I could have 


| deen with him? My will too unviolated; and very lit- 


tle, nay, not  any-thing as 00 hana; to reproach . 
with? 

But with my Relations i it is —— 5 They indeed 
deſerve to be pitied. A ae. and no. doubt will long 
_ unhappy. 

To judge of their reſentments, and of their conduct, 
ve muſt put ourſelves in their ſituation:— And while 
tbey think me more in fault than themſelves (whether 

my favourers are of their opinion, or not) and have a 
right to judge for themſelves, they ought to have. great 
allowances made for them; my Parents elpecally, 
They ſtand: at leaſt ſe/f-acquitted (that cannot I); and 

the rather, as they can recollect, to their pain, their paſt 
Indulgencies to me, and their unqueſtionable Love, 

| Your partiality for the friend you ſo much value, will 


not _ let you come into this way of thinking. ye 
n only, 


Fs 
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only, my dear, be pleaſed to conſider the matter in the 
following light, 
Here was my MoTHER, one of the moſt prudent 

« perſons of her Sex, married into a family, not perhaps 

« ſo happily tempered as herſelf ; but every one of which 

« ſhe had the addreſs, for a great while, abſolutely to go- 

© vern as ſhe pleaſed by her directing wiſdom, at the ſamie 
time that they knew not but her preſcriptions were the 
dictates of their own hearts; ſuch a ſweet Art had ſhe 
of conquering by ſeeming to yield. Think, my dear, 
*.what muſt be the pride and the pleaſure of ſuch a Mo- 
ther, that in my Brother ſhe could give a Son to the 
family ſhe diſtinguiſhed with her Love, not unworthy 

© of their wiſhes; a Daughter, in my Siſter, of whom 

* ſhe had no reaſon to be aſhamed; and in me, a ſecond 
Daughter, whom every-body complimented (ſuch 
vas their partial favour to me) as being the ſtill more 
immediate hkeneſs of herſelf ? How, - ſelf-pleaſed, 
could ſhe ſmile round upon a family ſhe had fo bleſſed! 
What compliments were paid her upon the example 

© ſhe had given us, which was followed with ſuch hope- 

© ful effects! With what a noble confidence could ſhe 

* look upon her dear Mr. Harlowe, as a perſon made 
happy by her ; and be delighted to think, that nothing 
but purity ſtreamed from a fountain ſo pure a 

© Now, my dear, reverſe, as Idaily do, this charm- 

© ing proſpect. See my dear Mother, ſorrowing in her 

* Cloſet z endeavouring to ſuppreſs her ſorrow at her 
Table, and in thoſe retirements where ſorrow was be- 
fore a ſtranger : Hanging down her penſive head: 

| Smiles no more beaming over her benign aſpect: Her 
| virtue made to ſuffer for faults ſhe could not be guilty 
of: Her patience continually tried (becauſe ſhe has 
more of it than any other) with repetitiors of faults ſhe 
*is as much wounded by, as thoſe can be from whom 
© ſhe ſo often hears of them: Taking to herſelf, as the 
© fountain-head, a taint which only had infected one of 

| WW © the under- currents: Afraid to open her lips (were ſhe 
t * willing) in my favour, leſt it ſhould be thought ſhe 
, Vor. VI. K has 


. 
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© has any byas in her own mind to failings that never 
could have been ſuſpected in her: Robbed of that 
< pleaſing merit, which the Mother of well-nurtured 


and hopeful children may glory in: Every one who 
© viſits . her, or is viſited by her, by dumb ſhew, 
and looks that mean more than words can expreſs, 


< condoling where they uſed to congratulate : The af- 


fected ſilence wounding: The compaſſionating look 
< reminding: The half- ſuppreſſed ſigh in tbem, calling 


up deeper ſighs from her; and their averted eyes, 
< while they endeavour to reſtrain the riſing tear, pro- 
4 voking tears from ber, that will not be reſtrained. 

When I conſider theſe things, and, added to theſe, 
the pangs that tear in pieces the ſtronger heart of my 
„ FaATRHER, becauſe it cannot relieve itſelf by thoſe tears 
£ -which carry the. torturing. grief to the eyes of ſofter 
ſpirits: The overboiling tumults of my impatient and 
© uncontroulable-BRoTHER, piqued to the heart of his 
©/honour, in the fall of a Siſter, in whom he once glo- 
„ ried: The pride of an EIDpER Sisr ER, who had 


given unwilling way to the honours paid over her head 


to one born after her: And, laſtly, the diſhonour ! 
have brought upon Two UxcL Es, who each contended 
© which ſhould moſt favour their then happy Niece :— 
When, I ſay, I reflect upon my fault in theſe ſtrong, 
«yet jult lights, what room can there be to cenſure any- 


| © body but mysunhappy ſelf? And how much reaſon 
| © have I to ſay, FI juſtify myſelf, mine own heart ſhall 


© condemn me: If I ſay, 1 am perfect, it ſhall alſo prove 
Here permit me to lay down my pen for a few mo- 


ments. 
You are very obliging to me, intentionally, I know, 
when you tell me, It is in my power to haſten the day 
oi Mr. Hickman's happineſs. But yet, give me leave 
to ſay, that 1 admire this kind aſſurance leſs than an 
other paragraph of your Letter. | 
In the firſt place you know it is not in my power 2 
b | * 
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ſay when I can diſmiſs my phyſician; and you ſhould 
not put the Celebration of a Marriage intended by your- 
ſelf, and ſo defirable to your Mother, upon ſo precarious 
an iſſue. Nor will I accept of a compliment, which 
muſt mean ; ſlight to her. 

If any-thing could give me areliſh for life, after what 
] have ſuffered, it would be the hopes of the continuance 
of the more than Siſterly Love, which has, for years, 
uninterruptedly bound us together as one mind. And 
why, my dear, ſhould you defer giving (by a tie ſtill 
ſtronger) another friend to one, who has fo few ? 

I am glad you have ſent my Letter to Miſs Montague. 
I hope I ſhall hear no more of this unhappy man. 

I had begun the particulars of my Tragical Story: 
But it is ſo painful a taſk, and I have ſo many more im- 
portant things to do, and, as I apprehend, ſo little time 
to do them in, that, could I avoid it, I would go no 
farther in it. 2 

Then, to this hour, I know not by what means ſe- 
veral of his machinations to ruin me were brought 
about; ſo that ſome material parts of my ſad Story muſt 
be defective, if I were to ſit down to write it. But I 
have been thinking of a way that will anſwer the end 
wiſhed for by your Mother and You full as well ; per- 
haps better. 

Mr. Lovelace, it ſeems, has communicated to his 
friend Mr. Belford all that has paſſed between himſelf 
and me, as he went on. Mr, Belford has not been able 
to deny it. So that (as we may obſerve by the way) a 
poor young creature, whole indiſcretion has given a Li- 
bertine power over her, has a reaſon ſhe little thinks of, 
to regret. her folly ; ſince theſe wretches, who have no 
more honour in one point than in another, ſcruple not to 
make her weakneſs a part of their triumph to their Bro- 
ther-Libertines. 

I have nothing to _—_ of this ſort, if I have 
the juſtice done me in his Letters, which Mr. Belford 
aſſures me I have: And therefore the particulars of my 
Story, and the baſe Arts of _ vile man, will, I think, 

2 be 
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be beſt collected from thoſe very Letters of his (if Mr. 
Belford can be prevailed upon to communicate them); 
to which I dare appeal with the ſame truth and fervor as 
he did, who ſays, —O that one would bear me] and that 
mine adverſary had written a book !—Surely, I would 
take it upon my ſhoulders, and bind it to me as a crown! 
For I covered not my tranſgreſſions as Adam, by hiding 
mine iniquity in my boſom. _ 

There is one way, which may be fallen upon to in- 
duce Mr. Belford to communicate theſe Letters; ſince 
he ſeems to have (and declares he always had) a ſincere 
abhorrence of his friend's baſeneſs to me: But that, 
you'll ſay, when you hear it, is a ſtrange one. Never- 
theleſs, I am very earneſt upon it at preſent. 

It is no other than this: | 

I think to make Mr. Belford the Executor of my Laſt 
Will [Don't be ſurpriſed]: And with this view I per- 
mit his viſits with the leſs ſcruple : And every time [ 
ſee him, from his' concern for me, am more and more 
inclined to do ſo. If I hold in the ſame mind, and if 
he accept the Truſt, and will communicate the materials 
in his power, thoſe, joined with what you can furniſh, 
will anſwer the whole end. 

I know you will ſtart at my notion of ſuch an Exe- 
cutor : But pray, my dear, conſider, in my preſent 
circumſtances, what I can do better, as I am empowered 
to make a Will, and have conſiderable matters in my 
own diſpoſal, | | 

Your Mother, I am ſure, would not confent that 
Zou ſhould take this office upon you. It might ſubject 
Mr. Hickman to the inſults of that violent man. Mrs. 
Norton cannot, for ſeveral reaſons. reſpecting herſelt. 
My Brother looks upon what I ought to have, as his 
right: My Uncle Harlowe is already one of my Truſtees 
(as my Couſin Morden is the other) for the Eſtate my 
Grandfather left me: But you ſee I could not get from 
my own family the few guineas I left behind me at Har- 
lowe- Place; and my Uncle Antony once threatened to 


have my: Grandfather's Will controverted. My Fe: 
ther! 
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ther !—To be ſure, my dear, I could not expect that 
my Father would do all I wiſh ſhould be done: And a 
Will to be executed by a Father for a Daughter (parts of 
it, perhaps, abſolutely againſt his own judgment) carries 
ſomewhat daring and preſcriptive in the very word. 

If indeed my Coufin Morden were to come in time, 
and would undertake this Truſt—But even him it might 
ſubject to hazards; and the more, as he is a man of 
great ſpirit; and as the other man (of as great) looks 
upon me (unprotected as I have long been) as his pro- 


Now Mr. Belford, as I have already mentioned, 
knows every-thing that has paſſed. He is a man of 
ſpirit, and, it ſeems, as fearleſs as the other, with more 
humane qualities. You don't know, my dear, what 
inſtances of ſincere humanity this Mr, Belford has ſhewn, 
not only on occaſion of the cruel Arreſt, but on ſeveral 
occaſions ſince. And Mrs. Lovick has taken pains to 
enquire after his general character; and hears a very 
good one of him, for juſtice and generoſity in all his 
concerns of Meum and Tuum, as they are called : He 
has a knowlege of Law - matters; and has two Executor- 
ſhips upon him ar this time, in the diſcharge of which 
his honour is unqueſtioned. 

All theſe reaſons have already in a manner determined 
me to aſk this favour of him; altho' it will have an odd 
found with it to make an intimate friend of Mr. Love- 
lace my Executor. 

This is certain: My Brother will be more acquieſcent 
a great deal in ſuch a caſe with the Articles of my Will, 
as he will ſee that it will be to no purpoſe to controvert 
ſome of them, which elſe, I dare ſay, he would contro- 
vert, or perſuade my other friends to do ſo, And who 
would involve an Executor in a Law-ſuit, if they could 
help it? Which would be the caſe, if any-body were 
left, whom my Brother could hope to awe or controul; 
ſince my Father has poſſeſſion of all, and is abſolutely 
governed by him. [Angry ſpirits, my dear, as I have 
often ſeen, will be overcome by more angry ones, — 

3 we 
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well as ſometimes be diſarmed by the meek. ]--Nor would 
Lwiſb, you may believe, to have effects torn out of my 
Father's hands: While Mr. Belford, who is a man of 
fortune (and a good oeconomiſt in his own affairs) would 
have no intereſt but to do juſtice, 
Then he exceedingly preſſes for ſome occaſion to ſhew 
his readineſs to ſerve me: And he would be able to ma- 
nage his violent friend, over whom he has more influence 
than any other perſon. | 

But, after all, I know not, if it were not more eli- 
gible by far, that my Story, and my Self too, ſhould be 
forgotten as ſoon as poſſible. And of this J ſhall have 
the leſs doubt, if the character of my Parents [You will 
forgive, me, my dear] cannot be guarded. againſt the 
unqualified bitterneſs, which, from your affeCtionate 
zeal for me, has ſometimes mingled with your ink.— 
A point that ought, and (I inſiſt upon it). muſt be well 
conſidered of, if any-thing be done which your Mother 
and you are deſirous to have done. The generality of 
the world is too apt to oppoſe a duty—And general 
duties my dear, ought not to be weakened by the 
Juſtification of a ſingle perſon, however unhappily cir- 
cumſtanced. 

My Father has been ſo good as to take off the heavy 
malediction he laid me under. I. muſt be now ſolicitous 
for a Laſt Bleſſing; and that is all I ſhall: preſume to 
petition for. My Siſter's Letter, communicating this 
grace, is a Tevere one : But as ſhe writes.to me as from 
every-body, how could L expect it to be otherwiſe ? 

If you ſet out to- morrow, this Letter cannot reach 
you till you get to your Aunt Harman's. I ſhall there- 
fore direct it thither, as Mr. Hickman inſtructed me. 

I hope you will have met. with no. inconveniences in 
your little journey and voyage; and that you will have 
found in good health all whom you wiſh to ſee well. 

If your relations in the little Iſland. join their ſolicita- 
tions with your Mother's commands, to have your nup- 
tials celebrated before you leave them, let me beg of you, 

| | em yd 2m d liv nz: 
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my dear, to oblige them, How grateful will the no- 
tification that you have done fo, be to 
Your ever-faithful and affectionate 
CL. HarLows! 


LETTER XXXV. 
Miſs CLariss8a Hartowe, To Miſs HarLowe. 
| | Saturday, Fuly 29. 

Repine not, my dear Siſter, at the Severity you have 
been pleaſed to expreſs in the Letter you favoured 
me with; becauſe that Severity was accompanied with 
the grace I had petitioned for; and' becauſe the re- 
proaches of mine own heart are ſtronger than any other 
perſon's reproaches can be: And yet I am not half ſo 
culpable as I am imagined to be : As would be allowed, 
if all the circumſtances of my unhappy Story, were 
known; and which I ſhall be ready to communicate to 
Mrs, Norton, if ſhe be commiſſioned to enquire into 
them; or to you, my Siſter, if you can have patience 
to hear them. | 

I remembred with a bleeding heart what day the 
24th of July was. I began with the eve of it; and I 
paſſed the day itſelf—as N was fit I ſhould paſs it. Nor 
have I any comfort to give to my dear and ever-ho- 
noured Father and Mother, and to you, my Bella, but 
This—That, as it was the firſt unhappy Anniverſary of 
my, Birth, in all probability, it will be the 44. 

Believe me, my dear Siſter, I ſay not this, merely to 
move compaſſion ; but from the bet grounds. And 
as, on that account, I think it of the higheſt importance 
to my peace of mind to obtain one —.— favour, I 
would chuſe to owe to your interceſſion, as my Siſter, 
the leave I beg, to addreſs half a dozen lines (with the 
hope of having them, anſwered as I wiſh) to either or to 
both my honoured Parents, to beg their Laſt Bleſſing. 
This Bleſſing is all the favour I have now to aſk: It is 
all I dare to aſk: Let am I afraid to ruſh at once, tho? 
by Letter, into the preſence 4 either. And if I did * 
bid * 4 a 
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| aſk it, it might ſeem to be owing to ſtubbornneſs and 
want of duty, when my heart'is all humility and peni- 
tence, Only, be ſo good as to embolden me to attempt 
this taſk— Write but this one line, Clary Harlowe, 
e you are at liberty to write as you deſire.” This will 
be enough — And ſhall, to my laſt hour be acknow- 
leged as the greateſt favour, by 
Your truly penitent Siſter, 
CLARISSAHARLOWI. 


| LETTER XXX VI. | 
Mrs. Nor TON, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOwWI. 


My deareſt young Lady, Monday, July 31. 

Muſt indeed own, that I took the liberty to write 
to your Mother, offering to incloſe to her, if ſhe 
gave me leave, yours of the 24th : By which I thought 
e would ſee what was the ſtate of your mind; what 
the nature of your laſt troubles was, from the wicked 
Arreſt ; what the people are where you lodge ; what 
| propoſals were made you from Lord M's family; alſo 
your ſincere penitence ; and how much Miſs Howe's 
writing to them, in the terms ſhe wrote in, diſturbed 
you— But, as you have taken the matter into your own 
hands, and forbid me, in your laſt, to act in this nice 
affair unknown to you, I am glad the Letter was not 
required of me—And indeed it may be better that the 
matter lie wholly between you and them; ſince my 
affection for you is thought to proceed from partiality. 
They would chuſe, no doubt, that you ſhould owe 
to themſelves, and not to my humble mediation, the fa- 
vour for which you ſo earneſtly ſue, and of which I 
would not have you deſpair : For I will venture to aſ- 
ſure you, that your Mother is ready to take the firſt 
opportunity to ſhew her maternal tenderneſs : And this 
I gather from ſeveral hints I am not at liberty to explain 
myſelf upon. | 
I long to be with you, now I am better, and pow 
my Son is in a fine way of recovery. But is 2 
| | | ; 
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hard, to have it ſignified to me, that at preſent it will 
not be taken well, if Igo? -I ſuppoſe, while the Re. 
conciliation, which I hope will take place, is negotiating 
by means of the correſpondence ſo newly opened be- 
tween You and your Siſter. But if you would have 
me come, I will rely on my good intentions, and riſque 
every one's diſpleaſure. 

Mr. Brand has buſineſs in town ; to ſolicit for a Be- 
nefice which it is expected the incumbent will be obliged 


to quit for a better preferment: And when there, he is 


to enquire privately after your way of lite, and of your 
health, 

He is a very officious young man; and, but that 
your Uncle Harlowe (who has choſen him for this er- 
rand) regards him as an oracle, your Mother had rather 
any-body elſe had been ſent. 

He is one of thoſe puzzling, over-doing gentlemen, 
who think they ſee farther into matters than any-body 
elſe, and are fond of diſcovering myſteries where there 
are none, in order to be thought ſhrewd men. 

I can't ſay I like him, either in the pulpit, or out of 
it: I who had a Father one of the ſoundeſt divines and 
fineſt ſcholars in the kingdom ; who never made an 
oſtentation of what he knew; but loved and venerated 
the Goſpel he taught, preferring it to all other learn- 
ing ; to be obliged to hear a young man depart from 
his Text as ſoon as he has named it (ſo contrary, too, 
to the example ſet him by his learned and worthy prin- 
_ Cipal (a), when his health permits him to preach) and 
throwing about, to a Chriſtian and Country audience, 
ſcraps of Latin and Greek from the Pagan Claſſics ; 
and not always brought in with great propriety nei- 
ther (if I am to judge by the only way given me ta 
Judge of them, by the Engliſh he puts them into) ; is 
an indication of ſomething wrong, either in his head, 
or his heart, or both; for, otherwiſe, his Education at 
the Univerſity muſt have taught him better. You 
know my dear Miſs Clary, the honour I have for the 
Cloth: It is owing to that, that I ſay what I do, 

(a) Dr. Lewen, 
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; I know not the day he is to ſet out; and as his en- 
quiries are to be private, be pleaſed to take no notice of 
this intelligence. I have no doubt, that your life and 
converſation are ſuch, as may defy the ſcrutinies of the 
moſt officious enquirer. 

I am juſt now told, that you have written a ſecond 
Letter to your Siſter : But am afraid they will wait for 
Mr. Brand's report, before further favour will be ob- 
tained from them; for they will not yet believe you 
are ſo ill as I fear you are. 

But you would ſoon find, that you have an indul- 
gent Mother, were ſhe at liberty to act according to 
her own inclination, - And this gives me great hopes, 
that all will end well at laſt : For I verily think you are 
in the right way to. Reconciliation. God give a bleſſing 
to it, and reſtore your health, and you to all your friends, 


rares 


Your ever-offefionate. 
—JvpirTn ab 


Tong good Mother has privately ſent me five guineas: 

She ĩs pleaſed to ſay, to help us in the illneſs we have 
been afflicted with; but, more likely, that I might 
| ſend them to you, as from myſelf. I hope, there- 


b I may ſend them up, with ten more I have 
ſtill left. 


I will fend you word of Mr. Morden's arrival, the 
moment I know it. 


If agreeable, I ſhould be glad to know all that paſſes 
between your relations and you. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Miſs Crantssx HarxLowe, To Mrs. Nox ron. 
Wedneſday, Aug. 2. 


2 give me, my dear Mrs. Norton, great plea- 
Kune! in N yours and your Son's recovery. 
- you continue, for Os * gg A „s 
to each, other: . | : af « 136; 
+. You 


J % 
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You tell me, that you did actually write to my Me- 
ther, offering to incloſe to her mine of the 24th paſt: 
And you ſay, It was not required, of you. That is to 
ſay, altho* you cover it over as gently as you; could, 
that your offer was rejected; which makes it evident, 
that no plea will be heard for me. Vet, you bid: me 
hope, PE the grace I ſued: for would, in time, be 

ranted. . 1 9113 2; 

The grace I then ſued for was indeed granted: But 
you are afraid, you ſay, that they will wait for Mr. 
Brand's report, before favour will be obtained imreturn 
to the ſecond: Letter which I wrote to my Siſter » And, 
you add, That I have an indulgent, Mother, were ſhe, 
at liberty to act according to her on inclination: z, and 
that all will end well at laſt. | 3 

But what, my dear Mrs. Norton, what ig the grace 
I ſue for in my ſecond. Letter .lt is not that they will. 
receive me into favour — H they think it is, they are 
miſtaken, I do not, I cannot expect that: Nor, as I 
have often ſaid, ſhould I, if they would;receive me, bear 
to live in the eye. of thoſe dear friends whom I have ſa: 
grievouſly offended. Tis only, ſimply, a Bleſſing: I, 
alk: A Bleſſing to die with; not to /zve with. Dot 
they know that? And do they know, that their un- 
kindneſs will perhaps ſnorten my date? So that their 
475 if ever they intend to grant it, may come too 

te 5 8 ton in or one 

Once more, I deſire you not to think of coming to- 
me. I have no uneaſineſs now, but what proceeds. from. 
the apprehenſion of ſeeing a man I would not ſee for: 
the world, if I could help it; and from · the Severity of 
my neareſt and deareſt. relations: A Severity emirely. 
thein own, I doubt; for you tell. me, that my Brother: 
is at Edinburgh!” You would therefore heighten their 
Severity, and make yourſelf enemies beſides, if you 
were to come to me Dont yqu ſes chat you would? 

Mr. Brand may come, if he will. He is a Clergy- 
man, and muſt mean well; or I muſt think ſo, let him 
ſay of me what he will. All my fear is, _ he 

. OWS 
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knows I am in diſgrace with a family whoſe eſteem he 
is deſirous to cultivate ; and as he has obligations to 
my Uncle Harlowe and to my Father ; he will be but 
a languid acquitter—Not that I am afraid of what he, 
or any-body in the world, can hear as to my conduct. 
You may, my reverend and dear friend, indeed you 
may, reſt ſatisfied, that That is ſuch as may warrant 
me to challenge the enquiries of the moſt officious. 

I will ſend you copies of what paſſes, as you deſire, 
when I have an Anſwer to my ſecond Letter. I now 
begin to wiſh, that I had taken the heart to write to 
my Father himſelf ; or to my Mother, at leaſt ; inſtead 
of to my Siſter ; and yet I doubt my poor Mother 
can do nothing for me of ber ſelf. A ſtrong confede- 
racy, my dear Mrs. Norton (a ſtrong confederacy in- 
deed l) againſta poor girl, their Daughter, Siſter, Niece ! 
— My Brother, perhaps, got it renewed before he left 
them. He needed not—His work is done ; and more 
than done. | 

Don't afflict yourſelf about money-matters on my 
account. I have no occaſion for money. I am glad 
my Mother was ſo conſiderate to you. I was in pain 
for you, on the ſame ſubject. But Heaven will not 
permit ſo good a woman to want the humble bleſſings 
the was always ſatisfied with. I wiſh every individual 
of our family were but as rich as you !—O my Mamma 
Norton, you are rich! You are rich indeed! — The 
true Riches are ſuch Content as you are bleſſed with, 
And I hope in God, that I am in the way to be rich 
too. 

Adieu, my ever- indulgent friend. You ſay, all will 
be at laſt happy And I know it will—I confide that it 
will, with as much ſecurity, as you may, that I will be 
to my laſt hour 


: Your ever-grateful and affectionate 
5 d CT. HARLOWE. 


LE T- 
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LETTEN ͤ UI. 
Mr. LovtLace, To Jonn BETTORD, EI 


Tueſday, Aug. 1. 
AM moſt confoundedly chagrined and diſappointed : 
For here, on Saturday, arrived a meſſenger from 
Miſs Howe, with a Letter to my Couſins (a); which 
I knew nothing of till yeſterday ; when Lady Sarah 
and Lady Betty were procured to be here, to ſit in 
judgment upon it with the old Peer, and my two 
Kinſwomen. And never was Bear ſo miſerably baited 
as thy poor friend !—And for what? — Why, for the 
Cruelty of Miſs Harlowe : For have I committed any 
new offence ? And would I not have ſucceeded in her 
favour upon her own terms, if I could ? And is it fair 
to puniſh me for what is my misfortune, and not my 
fault? Such event-judging fools as I have for my rela- 
tions! J am aſhamed of them all. | 
In that of Miſs Howe was incloſed one to Ber from 
Miſs Harlowe (5), to be tranſmitted to my Couſins, 
containing a final Rejection of me; and that in very 
vehement and poſitive terms; yet ſhe pretends, that in 
this Rejection ſhe is governed more by principle than 
paſſion — [Damn'd lye, as ever was told !] And, as a 
proof that ſhe is, ſays, that ſhe can forgive me, and 
does, on this one condition, That I will never moleſt 
her more—The whole Letter ſo written, as to make 
herſelf more admired, me more deteſted. | 
What we have been told of the agitations and work- 
ings, and ſighings and ſobbings, of the French Pro- 
phets among us formerly, was nothing at all to the 
Scene exhibited by theſe Maudlin Souls, at the read- 
ing of theſe Letters; and of ſome affecting paſſages 
extracted from another of my fair Implacable's to Miſs 
Howe—Such lamentations for the loſs of ſo charming 
a relation] Such applaudings of her virtue, of her ex- 
altedneſs of ſoul and ſentiment ! Such menaces of diſ- 
a) See Letter xxviu. b) See Letter xxiv. 
” v inheriſons 
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inheriſons ! I, not needing their reproaches to be ſtung 
to the heart with my own reflections, and with the 
rage of diſappointment ; and as ſincerely as any of them 
adriiring her—* What the devil, cried I, is all this for? 
Is it not enough to be deſpiſed and rejected: Can 
help her implacable fpirit ? —Would I not repair 
4 che evils I have made her ſuffer 2? Then was J ready 
to curſe them all, herſelf and Miſs Howe for company : 
Mn" heartily I ſwore, that ſhe ſhould yet be mine. 

I I now ſwear it over-again to 3 Were her death 
* to follow ãn a week after the kot is tied, by the Lord 
f Heaven, it Mall be tied, and ſhe ſhall die a Love- 
£ Jace.“ Tell her ſo, if thou wilt: But, at the ſame 
time, tell her, that T have no wew to her Fortune; and 
chat I will folemnly reſign that, and all retenſions to 
it, in whoſe favour ſhe pleaſes, if ſhe reli ign life iſſue- 
jeſs. I am not ſo low- minded a wretch, as to be guilty 
of any ſordid views to her fortune Wet her judge for 
herſelf then, whether it be not for her honour rather to 
leave this world a Lovelace than a Harlowe. 

Zut do not think I will entirely reſt a cauſe ſo near 
my heart, upon an advocate, who ſo much more admires 
his client's adverſary, than his client. I will go to 
town in a few days, in order to throw myſelf at her 
feet: And I will carry with me, or have at hand, a re- 
ſolute, well prepared Parſon ; and the Ceremony ſhall 
be performed, let what will be the conſequence. 
But if ſhe will permit me to attend her for this pur- 

ſe at either of theChurches mentioned in the Licence 
(which ſhe has by her, and, thank Heaven! has not re- 
turned me with my Letters); then will I not diſturb 
her ; but meether at theAltar in either Church, and will 
engage to bring my two Couſins to attend her, and even 
Sarah and Lady Betty; and my Lord M. in per- 
fon ſhall give her to me. 

Or, if it will be ſtill more agreeable to her, I will 
undertake, that either Lady Sarah or Lady Betty, or 
both, ſhall'go to town, and attend her down; and the 
Marriage ſhall be celebrated in their preſence, ng: in 
at 
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that of Lord M. either here or elſewhere, at her own 
choice. 
Do not play me booty, Belford; but ſincerely and 
warmly uſe all the eloquence thou art maſter of, to 
prevail upon her to chuſe one of theſe three methods. 
One of them ſhe muſt chuſe By my Soul, ſhe muſt. 

Here is Charlotte tapping at my cloſet-door for ad- 
mittance. What a devil wants Charlotte? —!l will bear 
no more reproaches ! — Come in, girl! 

9 6.3 
| My Couſin Charlotte, finding me writing on with 
too much earneſtneſs to have any regard for politeneſs 
to her, and gueſſing at my ſubject, beſought me to 
let her ſee what I had written. 

I obliged her, And ſhe was ſa highly pleaſed on 
ſeeing me ſo much in earneſt, that ſpe offered, and I 
accepted her offer, to write a Letter to Mits Harlowe ; 
with permiſſion to treat me in it as ſhe thought fit, 

I ſhall incloſe a copy of her Letter. 3 

When ſhe had written it, ſhe brought it to me, with 
apologies for the freedom taken with me in it: But I 
excuſed it; and ſhe was ready to give me a kiſs for 
joy of my approbation: And I gave her two for write- 
ing it; telling her, I had hopes of ſucceſs from it; and 
that I thought ſhe had luckily hit it off. 

Every one approves of it, as well as I; and is pleaſed 
with me for ſo patiently ſubmitting to be abuſed, and 
undertaken for. If it do not ſucceed, all the blame will 
be thrown upon the dear Creature's perverſeneſs: Her 
charitable or forgiving diſpoſition, about which ſhe 
makes ſuch a parade, will be juſtly queſtioned ; and 
the pity of which ſhe is now in full poſſeſſion, will be 
transferred to me. ien 

Putting therefore my whole confidence in this Let- 
ter, I poſtpone all my other alternatives, as alſo my go- 
ing to town, till my Empreſs fend an Anſwer to my 
Couſin Montague. 

But if ſhe perſiſt, and will not promiſe to take time 


to conſider of the matter, thou mayeſt communicate — 
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her what I had written, as above, before my Couſin 
entered; and, if ſhe be ſtill perverſe, aſſure her, that J 
muſt and will ſee her — But this with all honour, all 
humility : And, it I cannot move her in my favour, I 
will then go abroad, and perhaps never more return 
to England. | 
I am forry thou art, at his critical time, ſo buſily 
employed, as thou informeſt me thou art, in thy Wat- 
ford affairs, and in preparing to do Belton juſtice, If 
thou wanteſt my aſſiſtance in the latter, command me. 
Thoꝰ engroſſed by this perverſe Beauty, and plagued as 
Jam, I will obey thy firſt ſummons. | 
I have great dependence upon thy zeal and thy friend- 
ſhip : Haſten back to her, therefore, and reſume a taſk 
fo intereſting to me, that it is equally the ſubje& of my 
dreams, as of my waking hours, | 


DST DER KX. 
Miſs MoxrAGuR, To Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE. 


Deareſt Madam, Tueſday, Aug. 1. 

A our family is deeply ſenſible of the injuries 

you have received at the hands of one of it, 
whom Vo u only can render in any manner worthy of 
the relation he ſtands in to us all: And if, as an act of 
mercy and charity, the greateſt your pious heart can 
ſhew, you will be pleaſed to look over his paſt wick- 
edneſs and ingratitude, and ſuffer yourſelf to be our 
Kinſwoman, you will make us the happieſt family in the 
world: And I can engage, that Lord M. and Lady Sarah 
Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance, and my Siſter, who 
are all admirers of your virtues, and of your nobleneſs 
of mind, will for ever love and reverence you, and do 
every- thing in all their powers to make you amends 
for what you have ſuffered from Mr. Lovelace. This, 
Madam, we ſhould not, however, dare to petition for, 
were we not aſſured, that Mr. Lovelace is moſt ſincerely 
forry for his paſt vileneſs to you ; and that he will, on 
his knees, beg your pardon, and vow eternal Love and 
Honour to you. Where- 
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Wherefore, ny deareſt Couſin [How you will charm 
us all, if this agreeable ſtyle may be permitted] for 
all our ſakes, for his Soul's fake [ You muſt, I am ſure, 
be ſo good a Lady, as to wiſh to fave a Soul !] and 
allow me to ſay, for your own fame's ſake, condeſcend 
to our , joint. requeſt : And if, by way of encourage- 
ment, you will but ſay, you will be glad to ſee, and to 
be as much known perſonally, as you are by fame, to 
Charlotte Montague, I will, in two days time from the 
receipt of your permiſſion, wait upon you, with or 
without my Siſter, and receive your further commands. 

Let me, our deareſt Couſin | We cannot deny ourſelves 
the pleaſure of calling you ſo ; let me] entreat you to 
give me your permiſſion for my journey to London 
and put it in the power of Lord M. and of the Ladies 
of the family, to make you what reparation they can 
make you, for the injuries which a perſon of the greateſt 
merit in the world has received from one of the moſt 
audacious men in it; and you will infinitely oblige us 
all; and particularly her, who repeatedly preſumes to 
ſtyle herſelf, 

Your affectionate Couſin, and obliged Servant, 

| CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE. 


LAT TFE :; XL, 

Mr. BELTORD, Jo ROBERT LoveLace, E/q; 

T Thurſday Morning, Aug. 3. Six o' Cock. 

Have been ſo much employed in my own and Bel- 

ton's affairs, that I could not come to town till laſt 
night ; having contented myſelt with ſending to Mrs. 
Lovick, to know, from time. to time, the ſtate of the 
Lady's health; of which I received but very indifferent 
accounts, owing, in a great meaſure, to Letters or Ad- 
vices. brought her from her implacable family. 

I have. now completed my own affairs; and, next 
week, ſhall go to Epſom, to endeavour to put Belton's 
Siſter into poſſeſſion of his own houſe, for him: After 

You, VI. L © which, 
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which, I ſhall devote myſelf wholly to your ſervice, 
and to that of the Lady. | 

I was admitted to her preſence laſt night; and found 
her viſibly altered for the worſe. When I went home, 
J had your Letter of Tueſday laſt put into my hands, 
Let me tell thee, Lovelace, that I inſiſt upon the per- 
formance of thyvengagement to me that thou wilt not 
perſonally moleſt her. re 


Mr. Belſord dates again on Thurſday morning Ten 
o'clock; and gives an account of a converſation 
which he had juſt held with the Lady upon the 
fubjeft of Miſs Montague s Letter to her, preceding, 
and upon Mr. Lovelace's alternatives, as. mentioned 
in Letter N-. xxxviii. which Mr. Belford ſupported 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs. But, as the reſult of this 
converſation will be found in the ſubſequent Let- 
ters, Mr. Belford's pleas and arguments in favour 
of bis friend, and the Lady's anſwers, are omitted, 


LETIER ALL. 
Miſs Ci. HARLOW E, To Miſs Mod r Aux. 
Dear Madam, Thurſday, Aug. 3. 
AM infinitely obliged to you for your kind and 
condeſcending Letter. A Letter, however, which 
heightens my regrets, as it gives me a new inſtance of 
what a happy creature I might have been in an alliance 
ſo much approved of by ſuch worthy Ladies; and 
which, on their accounts, and on that of Lord M. would 
have been ſo reputable to myſelf, and was once ſo de- 
ſirable. _ 

But indeed, indeed, Madam, my heart ſincerely re- 
pulſes the man, who, deſcended from ſuch a family, 
could be guilty, firſt, of ſuch premeditated violence as 
he has been guilty of; and, as he knows, further in- 
tended me, on the night previous to the day he ſet 
out for Berkſhire ; and, next, pretending to ſpirit, could 
be ſo mean, as to wiſh to lift into that family a perſon 
lie was capable of abaſing into a companionſhip with 
the moſt abandoned of her Sex. 
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Allow me then, dear Madam, to declare with fer- 
your, that I think I never could deſerve to be ranked 
with the Ladies of a family ſo ſplendid and ſo noble, 


if, by vowing Love and Honour at the Altar to ſuch a 


violator, I could ſan#ify, as I may ſay, his unprece- 
dented and elaborate wickedneſs. 
Permit me, however, to make one react to my 
good Lord M. and to Lady Betty and Lady Sarah, 
and to your kind ſelf, and your Siſter—lIr is, That you 
will all be pleaſed to join your authority and intereſts 
to prevail upon Mr. Lovelace not to moleſt me further. 
Be pleaſed to tell him, That, if I am deſigned for 
Life, it will be very cruel in him to attempt to hunt 


me out of it; for I am determined never to ſee him 


more, if I can help it. The more cruel, becauſe he 
knows, that I have nobody to defend me from him: 


Nor do I wiſh to engage any-body to bis hurt, or to 


their own. 
If I am, on the other hand, deſtined for Death, it 
will be no leſs cruel, if he will not permit me to die in 


peace—Since a peaceable and happy end { wiſh him. 
Indeed I do. 

Every worldly good attend you, dear Ida and 
every branch of the honourable family, is the wiſh of 
one, whoſe misfortune it is, that ſhe is obliged to dif- 
claim any other title, than That of, 

Dear Madam, 
* Your and Their obliged'and faithful Servant, 
CLARISSA Haxrowz. 


LET T E R XIII. 
W. BztrorD, To RogERT LoveLact ER 
Thur ſday Afternoon, Aug. 3. 


r AM juſt now agreeably ſurpriſed by the following 
Letter, delivered into my hands by a meſſenger 


doſed (a), I have returned, without taking a copy of 
| () Sec Miſs Mennngus' er N. m « 
ts 


from the Lady. The Letter ſhe mentions, as in- 
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it. The contents of it will ſoon be communicated to 
ou, I preſume, by other hands. They are an abſo- 
ute Rejeftion of thee— Poor Lovelace! — 


| 7 Joun BILITORD, £/7; 
ELIE Aerts; Aug. 3. 
OU have frequently offered to, oblige me in any- 

- thing that ſhall be within ybur power: And I have 
ſuch an opinion of you, as to be willing to hope, that 
at the times you made theſe offers, you meant more 
than mere compliment. | 

I have therefore two requeſts to make to you: The 
firſt, 1 will now mention; the other, if this ſhall be 
complied with, otherwiſe not. 1 % 

It behoves me to leave behind me ſuch an account 
as may clear up my conduct to ſeveral of my friends 
ho will not at preſent concern themſelves about me: 
At Miſs Howe, and her Mother, are very ſolicitous 
% ͤ Hit 3odto 503. no mi 
all not have time to do 


you have more than once aſſured me, that he has done 
my character all the juſtice I could wiſh for, both by 
writing and ſpeeccn. n 
Now, Sir, if I may have a fair, a faithful Specimen 
from his Letters or Accounts to you, written upon 
lame of the moſt intereſting occaſions, I ſhall be able 
to judge, whether there will or will not be a neceſſity 
tor, me, for my Honour's ſake, to enter upon the ſoli- 
cited taſ. e e * 5 fa 
= You 


. — 
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You may be aſſured, from my incloſed Anſwer to 
the Letter which Miſs Montague has honoured me with 
(and which you'll be pleaſed to return me as ſoon as 
read) that it is impoſſible for me ever to think of your 
friend in the way I am importuned to think of him : 
He cannot therefore receive any detriment from the 
requeſted Specimen : And I give you my honour, that 
no uſe ſhall be made of it to his prejudice, in Law, 
or otherwiſe, And that it may 20, after I am no 
more, I aſſure you, that it 1s a main part of my view 
that the paſſages you ſhall oblige me with ſhall be al- 
ways in your own power, and not in that of any other 
perſon. - | 

If, Sir, you think fit to comply with my requeſt, 
the paſſages I would wiſh to be tranſcribed (making 
neither better nor worſe of the matter) are thoſe which 
he has written to you, on or about the 7th and 8th of 
June, when I was alarmed by the wicked pretence of a 

ire; and what he has written from Sunday June 11. 
to the 19th. And in doing this you will much oblige 
Your humble Servant, 


CLI. HaRLoOwE. 


Now, Lovelace, Since there are no hopes for thee of 
her returning favour—Since ſome praiſe may lie for thy 
ingenuouſneſs, having never offered | as more diminutive- 
minded Libertines would have done] to palliate thy crimes, 
by aſperſing the Lady, or her Sex—Since ſhe may be 
made eaſier by it Since thou mult fare better from 
thine own pen, than from hers—And, finally, Since 
thy actions have manifeſted, that thy Letters are not 
the moſt guilty part of what ſhe knows of thee—I ſee 
not why I may not oblige her, upon her honour, and 
under the reſtrictions, and for the reaſons ſhe has given; 
and this without breach of the confidence due to friendly 
communications; eſpecially, as I might have added, 
Since thou glorieſt in thy pen, and in thy wickedneſs, and 
canſt not be * e 

But, be this as it / may, ſhe will be obliged before thy 

L 3 remon- 


* 
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remonſtrances or clamours againſt it can come ; ſo, 
pr” ythee now, make the beſt of it, and rave not; ex- 
cept for the ſake of a pretence againſt me, and to ex- 
erciſe thy talent of execration !-—And, if thou likeſt to 
do fo for theſe reaſons, rave and welcome. 

I long to know what the ſecond requeſt is: But this 
I know, that if it be any-thing leſs than cutting by 
throat, or endangering my own neck, I will certainly 
comply; and be proud of having it in my power to 
oblige her. 


And now I am actually going to be buſy in the Ex- 
tracts. | | 


LETTER Am. 
Mr. BELrox p, To Miſs CLAR188a HART OI. 


Madam, Aug. 3, 4. 

OU have engaged me to communicate to you, 
upon honour (making neither better nor worſe 
of the matter) what Mr. Lovelace has written to me, in 
relation to yourſelf, in the period preceding your going 
to Hamſtead, and in that between the 11th and 19th 
of June: And you aſſure me, you have no view in this 
requeſt, but to ſee if it be neceſſary for you, from the 
account he gives, to touch the painful ſubjects yourlelf, 
for the fake of your own character. g | 
Your commands, Madam, are of a very delicate na 
ture, as they may ſeem to affect the Secrets of private 
friendſhip : But as I know you are not capable of a 
view, the motives to which you will not own ; and as 
I think the communication may do ſome credit to my 
unhappy friend's character, as an ingenuous man; tho 


* actions by the moſt excellent woman in the world 


ave loſt him all title to that of an honourable one; 
I obey you with the greater chearfulneſs. 


He then proceeds with his Extradts, and concludes 


. them with an addreſs to ber in bis friend's behalf, 
in the following words : 


| And 
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And now, Madam, I have fulfilled your com- 
mands; and, I hope, have not diſ- ſerved my friend 
« with you; ſince you will hereby ſee the juſtice he 
« does to your virtue in every line he writes. He does 
the ſame in all his Letters, tho' to his own condem- 


nation: And give me leave to add, that if this ever- 


« amiable Sufferer can think it in any manner conſiſtent 
© with her honour to receive his Vows at the Altar, on 
his truly penicent turn of mind, I have not the leaſt 
doubt, but that he will make her the beſt and tendereſt 
of Huſbands. What obligation will not the admi- 
rable Lady hereby lay upon all h:s noble family, who 
«© ſo greatly admire her! and, I will preſume to ſay, 
upon her own, when the unhappy family averſion 
(which certainly has been carried to an unreaſonable 
height againſt him) ſhall be got over, and a general 


* Reconcilation takes place] For who is it, that would 


not give theſe two admirable perſons to each other, 
© were not his morals an objection ? ? 

However this be, I would humbly refer to you, Ma- 
dam, whether, as you will be miſtreſs of very delicate 
particulars from me his friend, you ſhould not in ho- 
nour think yourſelf concerned to paſs them by, as if 
you had never ſeen them; and not to take any advan- 
tage of the communication, not even in argument, as 
ſome perhaps might lie, with reſpect to the premeditated 
deſign he ſeems to have had, not againſt Y ou, as You 
but as againſt the Sex; over whom (I am ſorry I can 
bear witneſs myſelf ) it is the villainous aim of all Li- 
bertines to triumph: And I would not, if any miſun- 
derſtanding ſhould ariſe between him and me, give him 
room to reproach me; that his loſing of you, and (thro" 


his uſage of you) of his own friends, were owing to 


what perhaps he would call Breach of Truſt, were he 
to judge rather by the Event than by my intention. 
I am, Madam, with the moſt profound veneration, 
Your moſt faithful humble Servant, 
J. BeLroRD. 


L 4 'VET- 
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LETTER XIIV. 


Miſs CLARISsA HARTOWE, To Jonn BETTORD, Eſq; 
S1R, Friday, Aug. 4. 
Hold myſelf extremely obliged to you for your com- 

munications. I will make no uſe of them, that you 
ſhall have reaſon to reproach either yourſelf or me with. 
I wanted no new lights to, make the unhappy man's 
premeditated baſeneſs to me unqueſtionable, as my An- 
ſwer to Miſs Montague's Letter might convince you (a). 

I muſt own in his favour, that he has obſerved ſome 
decency in his accounts to you of the moſt indecent and 
ſhocking actions. And if all his ſtrangely-communi- 
cative narrations are equally decent, nothing will be 
rendered criminally odious by them, but the vile heart 
that could meditate ſuch contrivances as were much 
ſtronger evidences of his Inhumanity, than of his Wit: 
Since men of very contemptible parts and underſtand- 
ing may ſucceed in the vileſt attempts, if they can once 
bring themſelves to trample on the Sanctions which 
bind man to man; and ſooner upon an innocent perſon, 
than upon 'any other z becauſe ſuch an one is apt to 
judge of the integrity of others hearts by its own. 

I find I have had great reaſon to think myſelf obliged 
to your intention in the whole progreſs of my ſufferings. 
It 1s, however, impoſſible, Sir, to miſs the natural in- 
ference on this occaſion, that lies againſt his predeter- 
mined baſeneſs. But I ſay the leſs, becauſe you ſhal} 
not think I borrow, from what you have communi- 
cated, aggravations that are not needed. | 

And now, Sir, that I may ſpare you the trouble of 
offering any future arguments in his favour, let me tell 
you, That I have weighed every-thing throughly—All 
that human vanity could ſuggeſt All that a deſirable 
Reconciliation with my friends, and the kind reſpects of 
his own, could bid me hope for— The enjoyment of 
Miſs Howe's friendſhip, the deareſt conſideration ta 


(4) See Letter ali, 
me, 


/ 
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me, now, of all worldly ones All theſe I have weigh- 
ed : And the reſult is, and was before you favoured me 
with theſe communications, that I have more ſatisfaction 
in the hope, that, in one month, there will be an end of 
All with me, than in the moſt agreeable things that 
could happen from an alliance with Mr. Lovelace, altho' 
] were to be aſſured he would make the beſt and ten- 
dereſt of Huſbands. But as to the reſt ; If, ſatisfied 
with the evils he has brought upon me, he will forbear 
all further perſecutions of me, I will to my laſt hour, 
wiſh him good: Altho' be hath overwhelmed the fa- 
therleſs, and digged a pit for his friend : Fatherleſs may 


ſhe well be called, and Motherleſs too, who has been 


denied all paternal protection, and motherly forgiveneſs. 


AnD now, Sir, acknowleging gratefully your favour 
in the Extracts, I come to the ſecond requeſt I had to 
make you ; which requires a great deal of courage to 
mention : And which courage nothing but a great deal 
of diſtreſs, and a very deſtitute condition, can give, 
But, if improper, I can but be denied; and dare to ſay, 
I ſhall be at leaſt excuſed, Thus, then, I preface it: 


Tou ſee, Sir, that I am thrown abſolutely into the 
hands of ſtrangers, who, altho' as kind and compaſ- 
© ſjonate as ſtrangers can be wiſhed to be, are never- 
$ theleſs perſons from whom I cannot expect any- thing 
more than pity and good wiſhes; nor can my Me- 
6 — receive from them any more protection than 
my Perſon, if either ſhould need it. 
© If then I requeſt it, of the oxly perſon poſſeſſed of 
materials that will enable him to do my character ju- 
6 ſtice 

And who has courage, independence, and ability 
to oblige me; 
To be the protector of my memory, as I may ſay; 
And to be my Executor; and to ſee ſome of my 
dying requeſts performed; 
+ And if I leave it to him to do the whole in his own 
„„ 6 way, 
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< way, manner, and time; conſulting, however, in re- 
« quilite caſes, my dear Miſs Howe | 

* I preſume to hope, that this my ſecond requeſt may 
© be granted. 

And if it may, Theſe ſatisfactions will accrue to me 
from the favour done me, and the office undertaken : 

It will be an Honour to my Memory, with all thoſe 
* who ſhall know, that I was fo well ſatisfied of my In- 
' © nocence, that, having not time to write my own 
Story, I could intruſt it to the relation which the de- 
* ſtroyer of my fame and fortunes has given of it. 

© I ſhall not be apprehenſive of involving any one 
© in troubles or hazards by this taſk, either with my own 
< relations, or with your friend; having diſpoſitions to 
make, which perhaps my own friends 2 be ſo 
well pleaſed with as it were to be wiſhed they would 
© be;* as I intend not unreaſonable ones: But you 
know, Sir, where Self is judge, matters, even with good 
people, will not always be rightly judged of, 

© I ſhall alſo be freed from the pain of recollecting 
< things, that my Soul is vexed at; and this at a time 
< when its tumults ſhould be allayed, in order to make 
© way for the moſt important preparation. 

And who knows, but that Mr. Belford, who al- 
© ready, from a principle of humanity, is touched at 
my misfortunes, when he comes to revolve the whole 
Story, placed before him in one ſtrong light, and 
< when he ſhall have the Cataſtrophe likewiſe before 
him; and ſhall become in a manner, intereſted in it: 
Who knows, but that, from a ſtill higher principle, 
© he may ſo regulate his future actions as to find his 
© own Reward in the Everlaſting Welfare which is 
* wiſhed him by his 


Obliged Servant, 


CLARISSA HARLOW E? 


LE T- 
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LETTER XLV. 
Mr. BELroxp, To Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWI. 


Madam, Friday, Aug. 4. 

AM ſo ſenſible of the honour done me in yours of 
I this day, that I would not delay for one moment 
the anſwering of it. I hope you will live to ſee many 
happy years; and to be your own Executrix in thoſe 
points which your heart is moſt ſet upon. But, in caſe 
of ſurvivorſhip, I moſt chearfully accept of the Sacred 
Office you are pleaſed to offer me; and you may ab- 
ſolutely rely uppa my Fidelity, and, it poſſible, upon 
the literal performance of every article you ſhall enjoin 


me. | 

The effect of the kind wiſh you conclude with, has 
been my concern ever ſince I have been admitted to 
the honour of your converſation, It ſhall be my whole 
endeavour that it be not vain. The happineſs of ap- 
proaching you, which this Truſt, as I preſume, will 
give me frequent opportunities of doing, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily promote the deſirable end; ſince it will be im- 
poſſible to be a witneſs of your Piety, Equanimity, and 
other virtues, and not aſpire to emulate you. All I beg 
is, That you will not ſuffer any future Candidate, or 
Event, to diſplace me; unleſs ſome new inſtances of 
unworthineſs appear either in the morals or behaviour 
of, 

Madam, 
Your moſt obliged and faithful Servant, 
J. BzLyrorD. 


Mr. BzLeoRD, To RonBeaTLovetace, Eq; 
Friday Night, Aug. 4. 
Have actually delivered to the Lady the Extracts 
ſhe requeſted me to give her from your Letters. 
do aſſure you, that I have made the very beſt of the 
matter 
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matter for you, not that conſcience, but that friend. 
ſhip, could oblige me to make. I have changed or 
omitted - ſome free words. The warm deſcription: 
her Perſon in the Fire-Scene, as I may call it, I have 
omitted. I have told her, that I have done juſtice to 
you, in the Juſtice you have done to her unexampled 
virtue. But take the very words which I wrote to her 
immediately following the Extracts : 


And now, Madam, — See the paragraph marked 
with inverted commas. [ thus] p. 151. 


The Lady is extremely uneaſy at the thoughts of 
your attempting to viſit her. For Heaven's ſake (your 
word being given) and for Pity's ſake (for ſhe is really 
in a very weak and languiſhing way) let me beg of you 
not to think of it. are 
Yeſterday afternoon ſhe received a cruel Letter (as 
Mrs. Lovick ſuppoſes it to be, by the effect it had 
upon her) from her Siſter, in anſwer to one written 
laſt Saturday, entreating a Bleſſing and Forgiveneſs from 
her Parents. | | 


She acknowleges, that if the ſame decency and ju- 


ſtice are obſerved in all your Letters, as in the Ex- 
tracts I have obliged her with (as I have aſſured her 
they are) ſhe ſhall think herſelf freed from the neceſſity 
of writing her own Story : And this is an advantage to 
thee which thou oughteſt to thank me for. | 

But what thinkeſt thou is the ſecond requeſt ſhe had 
to make to me? No other than that I would be her 
Executor ! — Her motives will appear before thee in 
proper time; and then, I dare to anſwer, will be ſatiſ- 
factory. 

. You cannot imagine how proud I am of this Truſt. 
I am afraid I ſhall too ſoon come into the execution of 
it. As ſhe is always writing, what a melancholy plea- 
ſure will the peruſal and diſpoſition of her papers afford 
me! Such a ſweetneſs of temper, ſo much patience 
and reſignation, as ſhe ſeems to be miſtreſs of; yet 
writing of and in the midſt of preſent diſtreſſes _ 

muc 
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much more lively and affecting, for that reaſon, muſt 
her ſtyle be; her mind tortured by the pangs of un- 
certainty (the events then hidden in the womb of 
fate) than the dry, narrative, unanimated ſtyle of a 
perſon relating difficulties and dangers ſurmounted ; 
the relater perfectly at eaſe; and if himſelf unmoved by 
his own Story, not likely greatly to affect the Reader. 


Saturday Morning, Aug. 5. 
I am juſt returned from viſiting the Lady, and 
thanking her in perſon. for the honour ſhe has done me; 


and aſſuring her, if called to the Sacred Truſt, of the 


utmoſt fidelity and exactneſs. 

I found her very ill. I took notice of it. She ſaid, 
She had received a ſecond hard-hearted Letter from her 
Siſter; and ſhe had been writing a Letter (and that on 


her knees) directly to her Mother; which, before, ſhe. 


had not had the courage to do. It was for a Laſt 


Bleſſing, and Forgiveneſs. No wonder, ſhe ſaid, that 
I ſaw- her affected. Now that I had accepted of the 
laſt charitable office for her (for which, as well as for 
complying with her other requeſt, ſhe thanked me) I 


ſhould one day have all theſe Letters before me: And 
could ſhe have a kind one in return to that ſhe had been 
now writing, to counterbalance the unkind one ſhe had 
from her Siſter, ſhe might be induced-to ſhew me both 
together—otherwiſe, for her Siſter's ſake, it were no 
matter how few ſaw the poor Bella's Letter. 

I knew ſhe would be diſpleaſed if I had cenſured the 
cruelty of her relations : F therefore only ſaid, That 
ſurely ſhe muſt have enemies, who hoped to find their 


account in keeping up the reſentments of her friends 


againſt her, | 

It may be fo, Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe : The Unhappy 
never want enemies. One fault, wilfully committed, 
authorizes the imputation of many more. Where the 
ear is opened to accuſations, accuſers will not be want- 


ing; and every one will officiouſly come with Stories 


againſt 
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againſt. a diſgraced child, where nothing dare be ſaid in 
her favour. I ſhould have been wiſe in time, and not have 
needed to be convinced, by my own misfortunes, of the 
truth of what common experience daily demonſtrates, 
Mr. Lovelace's baſeneſs, my Father's inflexibility, my 
Siſter's reproaches, are the natural conſequences of my 
own. raſhneſs; ſo I muſt make the beſt of my hard lot. 
Only, as theſe conſequences follow one another ſo cloſe. 
ly, while they are zew, how can I help being anew af- 

ected.? (HT WAS en 1.4. 

I aſked, If a Letter written by myſelf, by her Doctor 
or Apothecary, to any of her friends, repreſenting her 
low ſtate of health, and great humility, would be ac- 
ceptable? Or if a journey to any of them would be of 
ſervice, I would gladly undertakeit in perſon, and ſtrictly 
conform to her orders, to whomſoever ſne would direct 
me to apply. g 23s 02.) 

She earneſtly deſired, that nothing of this ſort might 
be attempted, eſpecially without her knowlege and con- 
ſent. Miſs Howe, ſhe ſaid, had done harm by her 
Kindly-intendet zeal; and if there were room to 
favour by mediation, ſhe had ready at hand a kind 
friend, : Mrs; Norton, who for piety- and prudence had 
few equals 3 arid who would let flip no opportunity to 
endeavour to do her ſervice. - 

1 let her know, that I was going out of town till 
Monday: She'wiſhed me pleaſure; and ſaid; ſne ſnould 
be glad to ſee me on my return. 7-1 WO * 

Adieu 


LETTER XLVI. 
MH ARAB. HART OW E, To Miſs CL. HARLOwI. 
LI Anſwer to bers of July 29. See No. XXXV.] 
- Siſter CL AT, Thurſday Morn. Aug. 3. 
Wiſh you would not trouble me with any more of 
your Letters. You had always a knack at write- 


ing ; and depended upon making every one- do what 
OE you 
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you would when you wrote. But your Wit and your 
Folly have undone you. And now, as all naughty 
creatures do, when they can't help themſelves, you 
come begging and praying, and make others as uneaſy 


as yourſelf. n 

When I wrote laſt to you, I expeted that I ſhould 
not be at reſt. | 

And ſo you'd creep on, by little and little, till youll 
want to be received again. * 

But you only hope for forgiveneſs, and a bleffing, you 
ſay. A Bleſſing for what, Siſter Clary? Think for 
what! — However, I re'd your Letter to my Father 
and Mother, | | 

I won't tell you what my Father ſaid One who has 
the true ſenſe you boaſt to have of your miſdeeds, may 
gueſs, without my telling you, what a juſtly-incenſed 
Father would fay on fuch an occaſion. | 

My poor Mother — O wretch ! What has not your 
ingrateful folly coſt my poor Mother — Had you been 
leſs a darling, you would not, perhaps, have been ſo 
graceleſs : But I never in my life ſaw a cockered fa- 
vourite come to good. 

My heart is full, and 1 can't help writing my mind; 


for your crimes have diſgraced us all; and [ am afraid 


and aſhamed to go to any public or private Aſſembly 
or diverſion : And why? — I need not ſay why, when 
your actions are the ſubjects either of the open talk or 
2 the affronting whiſpers of both Sexes at all ſuch 
places. | 

Upon the whole, I am ſorry I have no more com- 
fort to ſend you : But I find nobody willing to forgive 
you, 1375 | 

I don't know what time may do for you; and 
when it is ſeen that your penitence is not owing more to 
diſappointment than to true conviction : For it is too pro- 
bable, Miſs Clary, that, had you gone on as ſwimmingly 
as you expected, and had not your feather-headed vil- 
lain abandoned you, we ſhould. have heard nothing of 


theſe moving ſupplications ; nor of any · thing but de- 


flances 
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fi ances from him, and a guilt gloried in from you. And 

this is every one's opinion, as well as that of 

| Your grieved Siſter, 
ARABELLA HARLOWI. 

I ſend this by a particular hand, who undertakes to 

give it you or leave it for you by to-morrow night. 


LETTER XLVIII. 
Miſs CLARISSA HART OW E, To her Mother, 


Honoured Madam, | Sat. Aug. 5. 

f O ſelf· convicted criminal ever approached her 
| angry and juſt judge with greater awe, nor 
with a truer contrition, than I do you by thele lines. 

Indeed I muſt ſay, that if the matter of my humble 
prayer had not reſpected my future welfare, I had not 
dared to take this liberty. But my heart is ſet upon it, 
as upon a thing next to God Almighty's forgiveneſs 
neceſſary for me. | | 

Had my happy Siſter known my diſtreſſes, ſhe 
would not have wrung my heart, as ſhe has done, by 
a Severity, which I muſt needs think unkind and un- 
filtarly. 1 > 11217 11 5 | | 

But complaint: of any unkindneſs from her belongs 
not to me: Yet, as ſhe is pleaſed to write, that it muſt 
be ſeen that my penitence is leſs owing to diſappoint- 
ment, than to true conviction, permit me, Madam, to 
inſiſt upon it, that, it ſuch a plea can be allowed me, 
I am actually entitled to the Bleſſing I ſue for; ſince 
my humble prayer is founded upon a true and unfeigned 
repentance : And this you will the readier believe, if 
the creature who never, to the beſt of her remembrance, 
told her Mamma a wilful falſhood, may be credited, 
when ſhe declares, as ſhe does, 5 ann ace 
manner, that ſhe met the Seducer, with a determination 
not to go off with him: That the raſh ſtep was owing 
more to compulſion than to infatuation : And that her 
heart was ſo little in it, that ſhe repented and grieved 


from the moment ſhe found herlelt in his power; 175 
C29 or 
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for every moment after, for ſeveral weeks before ſhe 
had any cauſe from him to apprehend the uſage ſhe met 
with. | 

Wherefore, on my knees, my ever-honoured Mamma, 
(for on my knees I write this Letter) I do moſt hum- 
bly beg your Bleſſing: Say but, in 1o many words (I 
aſk you not, Madam, to call me your Daughter)— 
Loft, unhappy wretch, I forgive you ! and may Ged bleſs 
you !/—This is all! Let me, on a bleſſed ſcrap of paper, 
but ſee one ſentence to this effect, under your dear 
hand, that I may hold it to my heart in my moſt try- 
ing ſtruggles, and I ſhall think it a paſſport to Heaven. 
And, if I do not too much preſume, and it were WR 
inſtead of I, and both your honoured names ſubjoined 
to it, I ſhould then have nothing more to wiſh. Then 
would I ſay, Great and merciful God! thou ſeeſt 
here in this paper thy poor unworthy creature ab- 
e ſolved by her juſtly offended Parents: O join, for 
* my Redeemer's ſake, thy all- gracious Fiat, and re- 
« ceive a repentant ſinner to the arms of thy mercy !?? 

I can conjure you, Madam, by no ſubject of motherly 
tenderneſs, that will not, in the opinion of my ſevere 
cenſurers (before whom this humble addreſs muſt ap- 
pear) add to my reproach': Let me therefore, for God's 
ſake, prevail upon you to pronounce me bleſt and for- 
given, ſince you will thereby ſprinkle comfort thro? the 
laſt hours of 

Your CLarissa HarLows, 


LETT EN WXL. 
Miſs MonTacue, To Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE. 


In Anſwer to bers of Aug. 3. See N* xli.] 


Dear Madam, Monday, Aug. 7. 
W E were all of opinion before your Letter came, 
that Mr. Lovelace was utterly unworthy of 
you, and deferved condign puniſhment, rather than to 
be bleſſed with ſuch a Wife: And hoped far more from 
your kind conſideration for us, than any we ſuppoſed 
Vol. VI, ö you 
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you could have for ſo baſe an ixjurer. For we were 
all determined to love you, and admire you, let þh;; 
behaviour to you be what it would. 

But, after your Letter, what can be ſaid ? 

I am, however, commanded to write in all the ſub- 
ſcribing names, to let you know, how greatly your 
ſufferings have affected us: To tell you, that my Lord 
M. has forbid him ever more to enter the doors of the 
apartments where he ſhall be : And as you labour un- 
der the unhappy effects of your friends diſpleaſure, 
which may ſubject you to inconveniencies, his Lord- 
ſhip, and Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, beg of you to 
accept, for your Life, or, at leaſt, till you are admit- 
ted to enjoy your own Eſtate, of one hundred guineas 
per quarter, which will be regularly brought you by an 
eſpecial hand, and of the incloſed Bank Bill for a be- 
ginning. And do not, deareſt Madam, we all beſeech 
you, do not think you are beholden (for this token of 
Lord M's and Lady Sarah's and Lady Betty's Love to 
you) to the friends of this vile man; for he has not one 
friend left among us. 

We each of us deſire to be favoured with a place in 

our eſteem; and to be conſidered upon the ſame foot 
of relationſhip, as if what once was ſo much our plea- 
ſure to hope would be, bad been. And it ſhall be our 
united prayer, that you may recover health and. ſpirits, 
and live to ſee many happy years: And, fince this 
wretch can no more be pleaded for, that, when he is 
gone abroad, as he now is Pra to do, we may 
be permitted the honour of a perſonal acquaintance 
with a Lady who has no equal. Theſe are the earneſt 
requeſts, deareſt young Lady, of 
Your affeftionate Friends, 
and moſt faithful Servants, 
M. 


SARAH SADLEIR. 
EL Iz. LAWRANCE. 
CARL. MonTAGUE. 
MAR TH. MonTAGUE, 

You 
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You will break the hearts of the three firſt named 
more particularly, if you refuſe them your accept- 
ance. Deareſt young Lady, puniſh not them for 
his crimes. We ſend by a particular hand, which 
will bring us, we hope, your accepting favour. 

Mr. Lovelace writes by the ſame hand ; but he knows 
nothing of our Letter, nor we of his : For we ſhun 
each other; and one part of the houſe holds as, 
another him, the remoteſt from each other. 


LETT: Bo L. 


Mr. LOVELACE, To JohN BELroRD, Ei; 
Sat. Aug. 5. 


Am ſo exceſſively diſturbed at the contents of Miſs 

Harlowe's Anſwer to my Couſin Charlotte's Letter 

of Tueſday laſt (which was given her by the ſame fel- 

low that gave me yours) that I have hardly patience 
or conſideration enough to weigh what you write. 

She had need indeed to cry out for mercy herſelf 
from her friends, who knows not how to ſhew any ! * 
She is a true Daughter of the Harlowes—By my Soul, 
Jack, ſhe is a true Daughter of the Harlowes ! Yet has 
ſhe ſo many excellencics, that I muſt love her ; and, 
fool that I am, love her the more for her deſpiſing me. 

Thou runneſt on with thy curſed nonſenſical refor- 
mado-rote, of dying, dying, dying! and, having once 
got the word by the end, canſt not help foiſting it in at 
every period! The devil take me, if I don't think thou 
wouldſt give her poiſon with thy own hands, rather than 
ſhe ſhould recover, and rob thee of the merit of being a 
conjurer | 

But no more of thy curſed knell ; thy changes upon 
death's candleſtick turned bottom-upwards: She'll live 
to bury me; I ſee that: For, by my Soul, I can nei- 
ther eat, drink, nor ſleep ; nor, what is ſtill worſe, love 
any woman in the world but her. Nor care I to look 
upon a woman now : On the contrary, I turn my head 


from every one I meet; except by chance an eye, an 
Ss M 2 air, 
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air, a feature, ſtrikes me reſembling hers in ſome glance- 
ing-by face ; and then I cannot forbear looking again; 
tho* the ſecond look recovers me; for there can be no- 
body like her. | 
But ſurely, Belford, the devil's in this Woman! The 
more I think of her nonſenſe and obſtinacy, the leſs 
patience I have with her. Is it poſſible ſhe can do her- 
ſelf, her family, her friends, ſo much juſtice any other 
way, as by. marrying me? Were ſhe ſure ſhe ſhould 
live but a day, ſhe ought to die a wife. If her Chriſtian 
Revenge will not let her wiſh to do ſo for her own ſake, 
ought ſhe not for the ſake of her Family, and of her 
Sex, which ſhe pretends ſometimes. to have ſo much 
concern for? And if no ſake is dear enough to move 
her Harlowe-ſpirit in my favour, has ſhe any title to 
the pity thou ſo pitifully art always beſpeaking for her? 
As to the difference which her Letter has made be- 
tween me and the ſtupid family here [And I muſt tell 
thee we are all broke in pieces] I value not that of a 
button. They are fools to anathematize and curſe me, 
who can give them ten curſes for one, were they to hold 
it for a day together. 3 
Iz have one half of the houſe to myſelf; and that the 
beſt; for the Great enjoy that leaſt which coſts them 
moſt : Grandeur and Uſe are two things: The Com- 
mon part is theirs; the State part is mine: And here 
J lord it, and will lord it, as long as I pleaſe; while 
the two purſy Siſters, the old gouty Brother, and the 
two muſty Nieces, are ſtived up in the other half, and 
dare not ſtir for fear of meeting me: Whom (that's the 
jeſt of it) they have forbidden coming into their apart- 
ments, as I have them into mine. And ſo I have them 
all priſoners, while I range about as I pleaſe. Pretty 
dogs and doggeſſes, to quarrel and bark at me, and yet, 
whenever I appear, afraid to pop out of their kennels; 
or if out before they ſee me, at the fight of me run 
growling in again, with their flapt ears, their ſweeping 
dewlaps, and their quivering tails curling inwards. 
And here, while I am thus worthily waging 655 
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with beetles, drones, waſps, and hornets, and am all on 
fire with the rage of ſlighted Love, thou art regaling 
thyſelf with Phlegm and Rock- water, and art going on 
with thy Reformation- ſcheme, and thy exultations in 
my misfortunes ! | 

The devil take thee for an inſenſible dough-baked 
varlet: I have no more patience with thee than with 
the Lady; for thou knowelt nothing either of Love or 
Friendſhip, but art as unworthy of the one, as incapable 
of the other; elſe wouldſt thou not rejoice, as thou 
doſt under the grimace of pity, in my diſappointments, 
And thou art a pretty fellow, art thou not? to en- 
gage to tranſcribe for her ſome- parts of my Letters 
written to thee in confidence ? Letters that thou ſhould- 
eſt ſooner have parted with thy curſed tongue, than 
have owned thou ever hadſt received ſuch : Yet theſe 
are now to be communicated to her / But I charge 
thee, and woe be to thee if it be too late! that thou do 
not oblige her with a line of mine. 

If thou haſt done it, the leaſt vengeance I will take, 
is to break thro* n honour given to thee not to viſit 
her, as thou wilt have broken thro' 7bine to me, in 
communicating Letters written under the Seal of Friend- 
ſhip. - 

| ok now convinced, too ſadly for my hopes, by her 
Letter to my Couſin Charlotte, that ſhe is determined 
never to have me, 

Unprecedented. wickedneſs, ſhe calls mine to her. But 
how does ſbe know what the ardor of flaming Love will 
ſtimulate men to do? How does he know the requiſite 
diſtinctions of the words ſhe uſes in this caſe ?=To 
think the worſt, and to be able to make compariſons in 
theſe very delicate ſituations, mult ſhe not be leſs deli- 
cate. than I had imagined her to be? But ſhe has heard, 
that the devil is black ; and having a mind to make one 
of me, brays together, in the mortar of her wild fancy, 
twenty chimney-ſweepers, in order to make one ſootier 
than ordinary riſe out of the dirty maſs. 

But what a whirlwind does ſhe raiſe in my Soul, by 

M 3 her 
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her proud contempts of me! Never, never, was mor- 
tal man's pride ſo mortified! How does ſhe fink me, 
even in my own eyes !—* Her heart ſincerely repulſes 
me, ſhe ſays, for my Mz anness'— Yet ſhe intends 
to reap the benefit of what ſhe calls ſo !—Curſe upon 
her haughtineſs, and her meanneſs, at the ſame time |— 
Her haughtineſs to me, and her meanneſs to her own rela- 
tions ; more unworthy of kindred with her, than I can 
be, or I am mean indeed. 
Let who but muſt admire, who but muſt adore her? 
O that curſed, curſed houſe ! But for the women of 
that Then their damn'd potions ! But for thoſe, had 
her unimpaired intellects, and the majeſty of ber virtue, 
faved her, as once it did by her humble eloquence (a), 
another time by her terrifying menaces againſt her own 
life (b). 

| Yet in both theſe to find her power over me, and 
my Love for her, and to hate,” to deſpiſe, and to re- 
fuſe me She might have done this with ſome ſhew 
of juſtice, had the laſt- intended violation been perpe- 
trated : — But to go away conquereſs and triumphant 
in every light !—Well may ſhe deſpiſe me for ſuffer- 

ing her to do ſo. 

She left me low and mean indeed! — And the im- 
preſſion holds with her.—I could tear my fleſh, that I 
gave her not cauſe—that I humbled her not indeed 
or that I ſtaid not in town to attend her motions inſtead 
of Lord M's till I could have exalted myſelf, by giving 
to myſelf a Wife ſuperior to all trial, to all temptation. 

J will venture one more Letter to her, however; and 
if that don't do, or procure me an Anſwer, then will I 
endeavour to ſee her, let what will be the conſequence, 
If ſhe get out of my way, I will do ſome noble miſchief 
to the vixen girl whom ſhe moſt Joves, and then quit 
the kingdom for ever. 

And now, Jack, ſince thy hand is in at communi- 
cating the contents of private Letters, tell her this, if 
t In the Fire- ſcene, Vol. iv. p. 1 


(0 Vol. v. p. 159. & fg. in the Penknife-ſeene; 
| TT thou 
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thou wilt. And add to it, That if Sa x abandon me, 


GOD will : And what then will be the fate of 
Her LovELacs! 


LETT EAA. 
Mr. LovtLace, To JohN BELTORD, EI; 

In Anſwer to his of Aug. 4. See N' xlvi.] 

Monday, Aug. 7. 
ND ſo you have actually delivered to the fair 
Implacable Extracts of Letters written in the 
confidence of friendſhip! Take care — Take care, Bel- 
ford] do indeed love you better than I love any man 
in the world: But this is a very delicate point. The 
matter is grown very ſerious to me. My heart is bent 
upon having her. And have her I will, tho' I marry 

her in the agonies of death. | 

She is very earneſt, you ſay, that I will not offer to 
moleſt her. That, let me tell her, will abſolutely de- 
pend upon herſelf, and the Anſwer ſhe returns, whe- 
ther by pen and ink, or the contemptuous one of ſilence, 
which ſhe beſtowed upon 'my laſt four to her: And I 
will write it in ſuch humble, and in ſuch reaſonable 
terms, that, if che be not a true Harlowe, ſhe Hall for- 
give me. But as to the Executorſpip which ſhe is for 
conferring upon thee— Thou ſhalt not be her Executor : 
Let me periſh if thou ſhalt. —Nor ſhall ſhe die. No- 
body ſhall be any-thing, nobody ſhall dare to be any- 
thing, to her, but I — Thy happineſs is already too 
great, to be admitted daily to her preſence ; to look 
upon her, to talk to her, to hear her talk, while I am 
forbid to come within view of her window— What a 
reprobation is this, of the man who was once more 
dear to her than all the men in the world I And now 
to be able to look down upon me, while her exalted 
head is hid from me among the Stars, ſometimes with 

ſcorn, at other times with pity, I cannot bear it. 


This 1 tell thee, that if I have not ſucceſs in my 


effort by Letter, I will overcome the creeping folly 
Þ w that 
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that has found its way to my heart, or I will tear it out 
in her preſence, and throw it at hers, that ſhe may ſee 
how much more tender than her own that organ is, 
which ſhe, and you, and every one elſe, have taken the 
liberty to call callous, + 

Give notice to the people who live back and edge, 
and on either hand, of the curſed Mother, to remove 
their beſt effects, if J am rejected: For the firſt ven- 
geance I ſhall take, will be to ſer fire to that den of 
ſerpents. Nor will there be any fear of taking them 
when they are in any act that has the reliſh of ſalvation 
in it, as Shakeſpeare ſays—So- that my Revenge, if 
they periſh in the flames J ſhall light up, will be com- 
plete as to them, Ft + 0 


UE NB.E R LI. 
Mr, Lovelace, To Mis CLarrssa HarLows. 


Monday, Aug, 7. 
ITTLE as I have reaſon to expect either your 
patient ear, or forgiving heart, yet cannot I for- 
bear to write to you once more (as a more pardonable 
intruſion, perhaps, than a viſit would be) to beg of 
you to put- it in my power-to atone, as far as it is pol- 
ſible to atone, for the injuries I. have done you. 

Your angelic Purity, and my awakened Conſcience, 
are ſtanding records of your exalted merit, and of my 
deteſtable baſeneſs : But your Forgiveneſs will lay me 
under an eternal obligation to you Forgive me then, 
my deareſt Life, my earthly Good, the viſible Anchor 
of my future hope ! — As you (who believe you have 
ſomething to be forgiven for) hope for pardon your- 
ſelf, forgive me, and conſent to meet me, upon your 
own conditions, and in whoſe company you pleaſe, at 
the holy Altar, and to give yourſelf a title to the moſt 
repentant and affęctionate heart that ever beat in a hu- 
man boſom, | | 

But, perhaps, a time of probation may be required, 
It may be impoſlible for you, as well from indiſpaſition 

| 6 | as 
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as doubt, ſo ſoon to receive me to abſolute favour as my 
heart wiſhes to be received. In this caſe, I will ſubmit to 
your pleaſure ; and there ſhall be no penance which you 
can impoſe, that I will not chearfully undergo, if you 
will be pleaſed to give me hope, that, after an expia- 
tion, ſuppoſe of months, wherein the regularity of my 
future life and actions ſhall convince you of my Re- 
formation, you will at laſt be mine. | ; 
Let me beg the favour then of a few lines, encou- 
raging me in this conditional hope, if it muſt not be a 
ſtill nearer hope, and a more generous encouragement. 
It you refuſe me This, you will make me deſperate. 
But even then I muſt, at all events, throw myſelf at 
your feet, that I may not charge myſelf with the omiſ- 
ſion of any earneſt, any humble effort, to move you in 
my favour : For in Yov, Madam, in your” forgive- 
neſs, are centred my hopes as to bgth worlds: Since to 
be reprobated finally by Zou, will leave me without 
expectation of mercy from Above / For I am now 
awakened enough to think, that to be forgiven by in- 
Jured Innocents is neceſſary to the Divine pardon ; the 
Almighty putting into the power of ſuch (as is reaſon- 
able to believe) the wretch who cauſleſly and capitally 
offends them. And ho can be jntitled to this power, 
if You are not? | 
Your cauſe, Madam, in a word, I look upon to be 
the cauſe of Virtue, and, as ſuch, the cauſe of God. 
And may I not expect, that He will aſſert it in the per- 
dition of a man, who has acted by a perſon of the moſt 
ſpotleſs purity, as I have done, if you, by rejecting me, 
ſhew that I have offended beyond the poſſibility of for- 
giveneſs ? 08 
I do moſt ſolemnly aſſure you, that no temporal or 
worldly views induce me to this earneſt addreſs. I de- 
ſerve not forgiveneſs from you. Nor do my Lord M, 
and his Siſters from me. I deſpiſe them from my heart 
for preſuming to imagine, that I will be controuled by 
the proſpect of any benefits in their power to confer, 
There is not a perſon breathing, but yourſelf, who ſhall 
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preſcribe to me. Your whole conduct, Madam, has 
been ſo nobly principled, and your reſentments are ſo 
admirably juſt, that you appear to me even in a divine 
light; and in an infinitely more amiable one at the ſame 
time, than you could have appeared in, had you not 
ſuffered the barbarous wrongs, that now fill my mind 
with anguiſh and horror at my own recollected villainy 
to the moſt excellent of women. | 

I repeat, that all T beg for the preſent, is a few lines, 
to guide my doubtful ſteps ; and (if poſſible for you ſo 
far to condeſcend) to encourage me to hope, that, if 1 
can juſtify my preſent vows by my future conduct, I may 
be permitted the honour to ſtyle myſelf 

| | Eternally Yours, 

R. LoveLace. 


LETTER LI. 


Miß CLARISsA HARLOW E, To Lord M. and to the 
f Ladies of his Houſe. 
In Reply to Miſs Montague s of Aug. 7. See N'. xlix.] 
Tueſday, Aug. 8. 
Xcuſe me, my good Lord, and my ever-honoured 
Ladies, from accepting of your noble quarterly 
bounty; and allow me to return, with all grateful ac- 
knowlegement, and true humility, the incloſed earneſt 
of your goodneſs to me. Indeed I have no need of the 
one, and cannot poſſibly want the other: But, never- 
theleſs, have ſuch a nfs of your generous favour, that, 
to my laſt hour, I ſhall have pleaſure in contemplating 
upon it, and be proud of the place I hold in the eſteem 
of ſuch venerable perſonages, to whom I once had the 
ambition to hope to be related. 2 
But give me leave to expreſs my concern, that you 
have baniſhed your Kinſman from your preſence and 
favour : Since now, perhaps, he will be under leſs 
reſtraint than ever; and ſince I in particular, who had 
_ hoped by your influences to remain unmoleſted for the 
remainder of my days, may be again ſubjected to his 
perſecutions, He 
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He has not, my good Lord, and my dear Ladies, 
offended againſt you, as he has againſt me; and yet you 
could all very generouſly intercede for him with me: 
And ſhall I be very improper, if I defire, for my own 

ace-ſake; for the ſake of other poor creatures, who 
may be ſtill injured by him, if he be made quite de- 
ſperate ; and for the fake of all your worthy family; 
hat you will extend to him that forgiveneſs which you 
hoped for from me? and this the rather, as I preſume to 
think, that his daring and impetuous ſpirit will not be 
ſubdued by violent methods; ſince I have no doubt, 
that the gratifying of a preſent paſſion will be always 
more prevalent with him, than any future proſpe&s, 
however unwarrantable the one, or beneficial the other. 

| Your reſentments on my account are extremely gene- 
rous, as your goodneſs to me is truly noble: But I am 
not without hope, that he will be properly affected by 
the evils he has made me ſuffer ; and that, when I am 
laid low and forgotten, your whole honourable family 
will be enabled to rejoice in his Reformation; and ſee 
many of thoſe happy years together, which, my good 
Lord, and my dear Ladies, you ſo kindly wiſh to 
| Your ever-grateful and obliged 

| CLarIssa HARLOWE. 


- 


LETTER EV. 


Mr. BZLrokp, To ROBERT LoOvELACE, E/q, 
pi Thurſday Night, Aug. 10. 

OV have been informed by Tourville, how much 
Belton's illneſs and affairs have engaged me, as 
well as Mowbray and him, fince my former. I called 
at Smith's on Monday, in my way to Epſom. 

The Lady was gone to chapel : But I had the ſatiſ- 
faction to hear ſhe was not worſe; and left my com- 
pliments, and an intimation that I ſhould be out of 
town for three or four days. 

I refer myſelf to Tourville, who will let you know 

the difficulty we had to drive out this „ — 
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frugal manager, with her cubs, and to give the poor 
fellow's Siſter poſſeſſion for him of his own houſe; he 
ſkulking mean while at an Inn at Croydon, too diſpirited 
to appear in his own cauſe. 

But I muſt obſerve, that we were probably but juſt 
in time to fave the ſhattered remains of his fortune from 
this rapacious woman, and her accomplices : For, as 
he cannot live long, and ſhe thinks ſo, we found ſhe 
had certainly taken meaſures to ſet up a Marriage, and 
keep poſſeſſion of all for herſelf and her ſons. . 

Tourville will tell you how I was forced to chaſtiſe 
the quondam hoſtler in her fight, before I could drive 
him out of the houſe. He had the inſolence to lay hands 
on me: And I made him take but one ſtep from the 
top to the bottom of a pair of ſtairs. I thought his 
neck and all his bones had been broken. And then, 
he being carried out neck-and-hcels, Thomaſine thought 
fit to walk out after him. _ | 
Charming conſequences of Keeping ; the State we have 
been ſo fond of extoiling!—Whatever it may be thought 
of in ſtrong health, Sickneſs and declining ſpirits in the 
Keeper, will bring him to ſee the difference. 

She ſhould ſoon have him, ſhe told a confident, in 
the ſpace of ſix foot by five; meaning his bed: And 
then ſhe would let nobody come near him but whom ſhe 
Pleaſed. The hoſtler-fellow, I ſuppoſe, would then have 
been his phyſician ; his Will ready made for him; and 
Widows-weeds, probably ready provided ; who knows, 
but ſhe to appear in them in his own ſight? as once I 
knew an inſtance in a wicked wife, inſulting a huſband 
ſhe hated, when ſhe thought him paſt recovery: Tho 
it gave the man ſuch ſpirits, and ſuch a turn, that he 
got over it, and lived to ſee ber in her coffin, dreſſed 
out in the very weeds ſhe had inſulted him in. | 

So much, for the preſent, for Belton, and his Tho- 
maſine. Le 
I ne61n to pity thee heartily, now I ſee thee in ear- 


neſt, in the truitlels Love thou expreſſeſt to this 0 
| 0 
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of a woman; and the rather, as, ſay what thou wilt, it is 
impoſſibleſhe ſhould get over her illneſs, and her friends 
implacableneſs, of which ſhe has had freſh inſtances. 

I hope thou art not indeed diſpleaſed with the Ex- 
tracts I have made from thy Letters for her. The let- 
ting her know the juſtice thou haſt done to her virtuein 
them, is ſo much in favour of thy ingenuouſneſs (a qua- 
lity, let me repeat, that gives theea ſuperiority over com- 
mon Libertines) that I think in my heart I was right 
tho' to any other woman, and to one who had not 
known the worſt of thee that ſhe could know, it might 
have been wrong. | 

If the end will juſtify the means, it is plain, that I 
have done well with regard to ye both; ſince I have 
made ber eaſier, and thee appear in a better light to her, 
than otherwiſe thou wouldſt have done. 

But if, nevertheleſs, thou art diſſatisfied with my 
having obliged her in a point, which I acknowlege to be 
delicate,” let us canvas this matter at our firſt meeting : 
And then I will ſhew thee what the Extracts were, and 
what connexions'I gave them in thy favour. 

But ſurely thou doſt not pretend to ſay what I ſhall, 


or ſhall not do, as to the Executorſhip. B 


Jam my own man, I hope. I think thou ſhouldſt 
be glad to have the juſtification of her Memory left to 
one, who, at the ſame time, thou mayſt be aſſured, 
will treat thee, and thy actions, with all the lenity t 
caſe will admit. DE 

I cannot help expreſſing my ſurprize at one inſtance 
of thy ſelf-partiality ; and that is, where thou ſayſt, She 
had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy herſelf from her 
friends, who knows not how to ſhew any. 

' Surely thou canſt not think the caſes alike—For ſhe, 


as I underſtand, deſires but a Laſt Beleſſing, and a Laſt 


Forgiveneſs, for a fault in a manner involuntary, if a 
fault at all; and does not ſo much as hope to be received; 
Thou, to be forgiven premeditated wrongs (which, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſhe forgives, on condition to be no more mo- 
leſted by thee); and hopeſt to be received into favour, 


and 
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and to make the fineſt jewel in the world thy abſolute 
property in conſequence of that Forgiveneſs. 

I will now briefly proceed to relate what has paſſed 
ſince my laſt, as to the excellent Lady. By the account 
I ſhall give thee, thou wilt ſee, that ſhe has troubles 
enough upon her, all ſpringing originally from thy ſelf, 
without needing to add more to them by new vexations. 
And as long as thou canſt exert thyſelf ſo very cava- 
lierly at M. Hall, where every one is thy priſoner, I ſee 
not but the bravery of thy ſpirit may be as well gratified 
in domineering there over half a dozen perſons of rank 
and diſtinction, as ĩt could be over an helpleſs Orphan, as 
I may call this Lady, ſince ſhe has not a fingle friend to 
ſtand by her, if I do not; and who will think herſelf 
bappy, if ſhe can refuge herſelf from thee, and from 
all the world, in the arms of death. | 
My laſt was dated on Saturday. 

On Sunday, in compliance with her doctor's advice, 
ſhe took alittle Airing. Mrs. Lovick, and Mr, Smith 
and his wife, were with her. After being at Highgate 
Chapel at Divine Service, ſhe treated them with a little 
repaſt ; and in the afternoon was at Iſlington Church, 
in her way home; returning tolerably chearful, 

She had received ſeveral Letters in my abſence, as 
Mrs. Lovick acquainted me, beſides yours. Yours, it 
ſeems, much diſtreſſed her; but ſhe ordered the meſ- 
ſenger, who preſſed for an Anſwer, to be told, that it 
did not require an immediate one. 

On Wedneſday ſhe received a Letter from her Uncle 
Harlowe (a), in anſwer to one ſhe had written to her 
Mother on Saturday on her knees. It muſt be a very 
cruel one, Mrs. Lovick ſays, by the effects it had upon 
her: For, when ſhe received it, ſhe was intending to 
take an afternoon Airing in a coach; but was thrown 
into ſo violent a fit of hyſterics upon it, that ſhe was 
forced to lie down; and (being not recovered by it) 
to go to bed about eight o'clock. 

On Thurſday morning ſhe was up very early; and 

(a) See Letter lvii. | | 14 
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had recourſe to the Scriptures to calm her mind, as ſhe 
told Mrs. Lovick: And, weak as ſhe was, would 

in a chair to Lincoln's-inn Chapel, about Eleven. She 
was brought home a little better; and then ſat down to 
write to her Uncle. But was obliged to leave off ſeveral 
times—To ſtruggle, as ſhe told Mrs. Lovick, for an 
humble temper. * My heart, ſaid ſhe to the good wo- 
man, is a proud heart, and not yet, d, enough 
© mortified to my condition; but, do I can, will 
© be for preſcribing reſenting things to n.“ 

I arrived in town from Belton's this Thurſday Even- 
ing; and went directly to Smith's. She was too ill to 
receive my viſit. But on ſending up my compliments, 
ſhe ſent me down word, that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee 
me in the morning. 

Mrs. Lovick obliged me with the copy of a Medi- 
tation collected by the Lady from the Scriptures. She 
has entitled it, Poor mortals the cauſe of their own miſery ; 
ſo entitled, I preſume, with intention to take off the 
edge of her repinings at hardſhips ſo diſproportioned to 
her fault, were her fault even as great as ſhe is inclined. 
to think it. We may ſee by this, the method ſhe takes 
to fortify her mind, and to which ſhe owes, in a great 
meaſure, the magnanimity with which ſhe bears her un- 
deſerved perſecutions, 


MEDITATION. 
Poor mortals the cauſe of their own miſery. 


AY not thou, It is thro' the Lord that I fell away; 
for thou oughteſt nat to do the thing that he bateth. 
Say not thou, He hath cauſed me to err; for be hath 
no need of the ſinful man. | 
He himſelf made man from the beginning, and left bim 
in the hand of his own counſel, | 
If thou wilt, to keep the commandments, and to per- 
form acceptable faithfulneſs. 
He hath ſet fire and water before thee : Stretch forth 
thine hand to whether thou wilt. A | 
| e 
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He hath commanded no man to do wickedly : neither 
hath he given any man licence to ſin. 

And now, Lord, what is my hope? Truly my bope i is 
only in be. 

Deliver me from all my offences ; ; and make me not a 
rebuke unto the fooliſh. 

When thou with rebuke doſt chaſten man for fin, thoy 
makeſt his beauty to conſume away, like as it were a moth 
fretting a garment : Every man therefore is vanity, 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy pon me; Jer I 
am deſolate and affiifted. _ 

The troubles of my heart are enlarged. 0 ring than 


me out o diſtreſſes ! 
e 


Mas. Smith gave me the following particulars of a 
converſation that paſſed between herſelf and a young 
Clergyman, on Tueſday afternoon, who, as it appears, 
was employed to make enquiries about the Lady by her 
friends. 

He came into the ſhop in a riding · habit, and aſked 
for ſome Spaniſh ſnuff; and finding only Mrs. Smith 
there, he deſired to have a little talk with her 1 in the 
back-ſhop. | 

He beat about the buſh. i in ſeveral diſtant queſtions, 
and at laſt began to talk more directly about Miſs Har- 
lowe. 

He ſaid, He knew her before her fall [That was his 
impudent word] ; z and gave the ſubſtance of the follow- 
ing account of her, as I collected it from Mrs. Smith. 

She was then, he ſaid, the admiration and delight 
© of every-body : He lamented, with great ſolemnity, 
© her backſiding ;, another of his phraſes, Mrs. Smith 
* ſaid, he was a fine Scholar; for he ſpoke ſeveral things 

* ſhe underftoad not; and eicher in Latin or Greek, ſhe 
could not tell which; but was ſo good as to give her 
the Engliſh: of them without aſking. A fine thing, 
* ſhe ſaid, for a Scholar to be ſo condeſcending !* 

He ſaid, Her going off with ſo vile a Rake had 

given great ſcandal and offence to all the neighbouring 
5 Ladies, as well as to her friends,” He 
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He told Mrs. Smith how much ſhe uſed to be fol- 
© lowed by every- one's eye, whenever ſhe went abroad, 
© or to church; and praiſed and bleſſed by every tongue, 
« as ſhe paſſed ; eſpecially by the poor: That ſhe gave 
the faſhion to the faſhionable, without ſeeming herſelf 
to intend it, or to know ſhe did: That, however, it 


vas pleaſant to fee Ladies imitate her in dreſs and be- 


« haviour, who, being unable to come up to her in grace 
and eaſe, expoſed but their on affectation and auk- 
« wardneſs, at the time that they thought themſelves ſe- 
© cure of a general approbation, becauſe they wore the 
« ſame things, and put them on in the ſame manner, that 
« be did, who had every-body's admiration ; little con- 
* fidering, that were her perſon like theirs, or if ſhe had 
© had their defects, ſhe would have brought up a very 
« different faſhion; for that Nature was her guide in 
«© every-thing, and Eaſe her ſtudy ; which, joined with 
* a mingled dignity and condeſcenſion in her air and 
manner, whether ſhe received or paid a compliment, 
* diſtinguiſhed her above all her Sex. 

He ſpoke not, he ſaid, his own ſentiments only on 
© this occaſion, but thoſe of every-body : For that the 
© praiſes of Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe were ſuch a favourite 
topic, that a perſon who could not ſpeak well upon any 
© other ſubject, was ſure to ſpeak well upon That; be- 
* cauſe he could ſay nothing but what he had heard re- 
peated and applauded twenty times over. | 

Hence it was, perhaps, that this Novice accoun 
for the beſt things he ſaid himſelf ; tho* I muſt own 
that the perſonal knowlege of the Lady which I am fa- 
voured with, made it eaſy to me to lick into ſhape what 
the good woman reported to me, as the character given 
her by the young Levite: For who, even now, in her 
decline of health, ſees not that all theſe attributes belong 
to her ? 

1 fuppol 


e he has not been long come from College, 
and now thinks he has nothing to do, but to blaze away 
for a Scholar among the ignorant; as ſuch young fel- 
lows are apt to think thoſe who cannot cap verſes with 
VOI. VI. N them, 
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them, and tell us how an antient author expreſſed him- 
ſelf in Latin on a point which, however, they may 
know how, as well as that author, to expreſs in Eng. 
liſh. 
Mrs. Smith was ſo taken with him, that ſhe would 
fain have introduced him to the Lady, not queſtioning 
but it would be very acceptable to her, to ſee one who 
knew her and her friends ſo well. But this he declined 
for ſeveral reaſons, as he called them; which he gave. 
One was, that perſons of his Cloth ſhould be very cau- 
tious of the Company they were in, eſpecially where Ser 
was concerned, and where a woman had furred her re- 
putation—[I wiſh I had been there when he gave him- 
ſelf theſe airs]. Another, that he was deſired to inform 
himſelf of her preſent way of life, and who her viſitors 
were; for, as to the praiſes Mrs. Smith gave the Lady, 
he hinted, that He ſeemed to be a good-natured woman, 
and might (tho? for the Lady's ſake he hoped not) be 
too partial and ſhort-ſighted to be truſted to, abſolutely, 
in a concern of ſo high a nature as he intimated the taſk 
was which he had undertaken ; nodding out words of 
doubtful import, and aſſuming airs of great ſignificance, 
(as I could gather) throughout the whole converſation, 
And when Mrs. Smith told him, that the Lady was in 
a very bad ſtate of health, he gave a careleſs ſhrug— 
She may be very ill, ſays he: Her diſappointments 
muſt have touched her to the quick : But ſhe is not bad 
enough, I dare ſay, yet, to atone for her very great 
lapſe, and to expect to be forgiven by thoſe whom ſhe 
has ſo much diſgraced. 1 g 

A ftarch*d conceited coxcomb ! What would I give 
he had fallen in my way ? 

He departed, highly ſatisfied with himſelf, no doubt, 
and aſſured of Mrs. Smith*s great opinion of his Saga- 
city and Learning: But bid her not ſay any-thing to the 
Lady about him, or his enquiries. And I, for very 
different reaſons, emjoined the ſame thing. 

I am glad, however, for her peace of mind's fake, 
that they begin to think it behoves them to enquire 
about her. * LE I- 
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Mr. BELTOR D, To ROBERT LOVETACE, £/q; 
1 * Friday, Aug. 11. 
M, Belford acquaints bis friend with the generaſity 
of Lord M. and the Ladies of his family; and with 
the Lady's grateful ſentiments upon the occaſion. | 
He ſays, that in hopes to avoid the pain of ſeeing him 
[ Mr. Lovelace], ſbe intends to anſwer his Letter of the 
mth, tho" much againſt ber inclination. 


© She took great notice, /ays Mr. Belford, of that 
© paſſage in yours, which makes neceſſary to the Di- 
vine pardon, the forgiyeneſs of a perſon cauſleſly in- 
«5 wm " 

jured. 


Her grandfather, I find, has enabled her at Eighteen 


„years of age to make her Will, and to deviſe great 


part of his Eſtate to whom ſhe pleaſes of the family, 
© and the reſt out of it (if ſhe die ſingle) at her own diſ- 
cretion; and this to create reſpect to her; as he appre- 
t hended. that ſhe would be envied: And ſhe now re- 
« ſolves to ſet about making her Will out of hand. 


Mr. Belford inſiſts upon the promiſe he had made him, 
not to moleſt the Lady: And gives him the contents of 
ber Anſwer to Lord M. and the Ladies of his Lord- 
ſhips family, declining their generous offers. See Let- 
„ n 

EKT TN 

Miſs CI. HarLowe, To RogrRT Lovetace, EY: 

eee eee Friday, Aug. 11. 
Tis: a cruel alternative to be either forced to ſee 
you, or to write to you. But a will of my own 
has: been long denied me; and to avoid a greater evil, 
nay, now I may ſay, the greateſt, I write. 
Were I capable of diſguiſing or concealing my real 
ſentiments,” I might ſafely, I dare ſay, give you the re- 
07 N 2 mote 


\ 
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mote hope you requeſt, and yet keep all my refolutions, 
But I muſt tell you, Sir It) becomes my character to 
tell you) that, were I to live more years than perhaps 
I may. weeks, and there were not another man in the 
world, I could not, I would not, be yours. 
There is no merit in performing a duty. 

Religion enjoins me, not only to forgive injuries, but 
to return good for evil. It is all my conſolation, and 1 
bleſs God for giving me That, that J am now inſuch a 
ftate of mind with regard to you, that I can chearfully 
obey its dictates. And accordingly I tell you, that, 
where-ever you go, I wiſh you happy. And in This! 
mean to include e every good wiſh. 

And now having, with great reluctance I own, com- 
plied with one of your pan alternatives, I ex- 


pet the fruits of it. 
CL ARISSA Has LOWE, 


L E T T E R Ln. 
Mr. JohN HARLIOWT, To Miß, CL. HARLOwI. 
[In anſwer to hers to her Mother, Ser Ne xlvii.] 
Monday, Aug. 7. 
Poer ungrateful, naughty Kinſwoman, 
O UR Mother neither caring, nor being en 
to write, I am deſired to ſet pen to paper, tho' [ 
had reſolved againſt it. 


And fo I am to tell you, that your Letters, Joined 
to the occaſion of them, almoſt break the hearts of us 


all. 


Were we ſure you had ſeen your folly, ang were 
truly penitent, and, at the ſame time, that you were ſo 
very ill as you pretend, I know not what might be done 
for you. But we are all acquainted with your moving 
ways when you want to carry a point. 

: Unhappy girl! how miſerable have you made us all! 
We, who uſed tovilit with ſo much 1 wavy now Can- 


not endure to look upon one another. 


If you had not _— upon an hundred. occaſion 
| ow 


eaſe my complaint; 
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how dear you once was to us, you might judge of it 
now, were you to know how much your folly has un- 
hinged us all. AY | | 

Naughty, naughty girl! You ſee the fruits of prefer- 
ring a Rake and Libertine to a man of ſobriety and mo- 
rals. Againſt full warning, againſt better knowlege. 
And ſuch a modeſt creature too, as you were! How 
could you think of ſuch an unworthy preference? 

Your Mother can't aſk, and your Siſter knows not 
in modeſty how to aſk ; and ſo I aſk you, If you have 
any reaſon to think yourſelf with child by this villain ?— 
You muſt anſwer this, and anſwer it truly, before any- 
thing can be reſolved upon about you. | 

You may well be touched with a deep remorſe for 
your miſdeeds. Could I ever have thought that my 
doating-plece, as every one called you, would have 
done thus? To be ſure I loved you too well. But that 
is over now. Yet, tho' I will not pretend to anſwer for 
any-body but myſelf, for my own part, I ſay, God for- 
give you! And this is all from 

Your afflifted Uncle, 
Jonn HARLOWE. 


The following MEeD1TaTION was ſtitebed to the bottom 
of this Letter, with black filk. 


MEDITATION. 


0 That thou wouldſt bide me in the grave! That thou 
wouldſt keep me ſecret, till thy wrath be paſt ! 
My face is foul with weeping ; and on my eye-lid is the 
ſhadow of death. . 
My friends ſcorn me ; but mine eye poureth out tears 
unto God. 
A dreadful ſound is in my ears; in proſperity the de- 


froyer came upon me! 


I baye ſinned ! What ſhall I do unto thee, O thou Pre- 


ſerver of men! Why haſt thou ſet me as a mark againſt 


thee; ſo that I am a burden to myſelf ! 
When 1 ſay, My bed ſhall comfort me; My couch ſhal! 


N gp :: Then 


7 
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Then thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and terrifieſt me 

thro* viſions. > h 
So that my ſoul chuſeth ſtrangling, and death rather 

than life. | | 

J loath it! I would not live alway Let me alone; 
for my days are vanity ! 

He hath made me a bye-word of the people; and afore. 
time I was as a tabret, | 

My days are paſt, my purpoſes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my heart. 

When I looked for good, then evil came unto me; and 
when I waited for light, then came darkneſs. 

And where now is my bope? 

Yet all the days of my appointed time will I wait, till 
my change come. 


LETTER LVL 
Miſs CL. HARTOWE, To Jonn HART OW, £6; 


Honoured Sir, Thurſday, Aug. 10. 
T was an act of charity I begged : Only for a Laſt 
Bleſſing, that I might die in peace. I afk not to 

be received again, as my ſevere Siſter [O! that I had 
not written to her I] is pleaſed to ſay, is my view, Let 
that grace be denied me when I do. | 

I could not look forward to my laſt Scene with com- 
fort, without ſeeking, at leaſt, to obtain the Bleſſing 1 
petitioned for; and that with a contrition ſo deep, that 
I deſerved not, were it known, to be turned over from 
the tender nature of a Mother, to the upbraiding pen 
of an Uncle! and to be wounded by a cruel queſtion, 
put by him ina ſhocking manner; and which a little, a 
very little time, will better anſwer than I can: For | 
am not either a hardened or ſhameleſs creature: If! 
were, I. ſhould not have been ſo ſolicitous to obtain the 
favour I ſued for. | 

And permit me to ſay, that I aſked it as well for my 
Father and Mother's ſake, as for my own ; for I am 
ure, They at leaſt will be uneaſy, after I am gone, that 
they refuſed it ro me. e 


ll 
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I ſhould ſtill be glad to have theirs, and yours, Sir, 
and all your Bleſſings, and your Prayers: But, denied 
in ſuch a manner, I will not preſume again to aſk it : 
Relying entirely on the Almighty's; which is never de- 
nied, when ſupplicated for with ſuch true penitence as I 
hope mine is. | 

God preſerve my dear Uncle, and all my honoured 
friends | prays 

Your unhappy 


CLarissa HARLowE. 


LE TT: BR. LE. 
Miſs Howe, To Miſs CLARISSA HarLowe. 


Yarmouth, Ifle of Wight, Monday, Aug. 7. 
My deareſt Creature, 


] CAN write juſt now but a few lines. 1 cannot tell 
how to bear the ſound of that Mr, Belford for your 


Executor, cogent as your reaſons for that meaſure are: 


And yet I am firmly of opinion, that none of your rela- 
tions ſhould be named for the Truſt. But I dwell the 
leſs upon this ſubject, as I hope (and cannot bear to ap- 
prehend the contrary) that you will ſtill live many, many 


years, 


Mr. Hickman, indeed, ſpeaks very handſomely of 
Mr. Belford. But he, poor man! has not much pene- 
tration.—If he had, he would hardly think ſo well of 
me as he does. | 

I have a particular opportunity, of ſending this by a 


friend of my aunt Harman's ; who is ready to ſet out 


for London (and this occaſions my hurry) and is to re- 


turn out of hand. I expect therefore by him a large 


packet from you; and hope and long for news of your 
amended health: Which Heaven grant to the prayers of 


Your ever-aſfectionate 


ANNA Howe, 


Na. E E T. 


<—r_— 
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LETTER EX. 
Miſs Clariss8a HaRLowe, To Miſs Hows. 
Friday, Aug. 11. 

Will ſend you a large packet, as you deſire and ex- 
pect; ſince I can do it by fo ſafe a conveyance : But 
not all that is come to my hand For I muſt own, that 
my friends are very ſevere; too ſevere forany-body who 
loves them not, to ſee their Letters. You, my dear, 
would not call them my Friends, you ſaid, long ago; 
but my Relations : Indeed I cannot call them my Rela- 
tions, I think !—But I am ill; and therefore perhaps 
more peeviſh than I ſhould be. Ir is difficult to go out 
of ourſelves to give a judgment againſt ourſelves; and 

yet, oftentimes, to pals a juſt judgment, we ought. 
Il, thought I ſhouldalarm you in the choice of my Exe- 
cutor. But the ſad neceſſity I am reduced to muſt ex- 

cuſe me. 

I ſhall not repeat any-thing I have ſaid before on that 
ſubje&: But if your objections will not be anſwered to 
your ſatisfaction by the Papers and Letters I ſhall in- 
cloſe, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, to 9, I muſt think myſelf in 
another inſtance unhappy ; ſince I am engaged too far 
(and with my own judgment too) to recede. 

As Mr. Belford has tranſcribed for me in confidence 
from his friend's Letters, the paſſages which accompany 
this, I muſt inſiſt, that you ſuffer no ſoul but yourſelf 
to peruſe them; and that you return them by the very 
firſt opportunity ; that ſo no uſe may be made of them 
that may do hurt either to the original writer, or to the 
communicator. You'll obſerve I am bound by promiſe 
to this care. If thro* my means any miſchief ſhould 
ariſe, between this humane and that inhuman Libertine, I 
ſhould think myſelf utterly inexcuſeable. 

I ſubjoin a liſt of the Papers or Letters I ſhall incloſe. 
You muſt return them all, when peruſed (a). 


——ü—ü— 


(a ) 1. A Letter from Miſs Montague, dated - - Avg. 1, 
32. A copy of my anſwer Aug. 5 
LL r. 


5. a _. AS - 


can have for writing my own Story. 
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am very much tired and fatigued—with—lI don't 
know what—with writing, I think—But moſt with my- 
ſelf, and with a ſituation I cannot help aſpiring to get out 
of, and above 

O, my dear, tis a fad, a very fad world! While 
under our parents protecting wings, we know nothing 
at all of it. Book- learned and a ſcribbler, and looking 
at people as I ſaw them as viſitors or viſiting, I thought 
I knew a great deal of it, Pitiable ignorance !—A]as! 
I knew nothing at all! 

With zealous wiſhes for your happineſs, and the hap- 
pineſs of every one dear to you, I am, and will ever be, 

E Your gratefully-affeftionate 
CT. HARLOWE. 


LETTER ILXI. 


Mr. AnTony HARTOwWE, To Miſs CI. HARLOwE. 
[In reply to hers to ber Uncle HARLOWR, of 
| - Thurſday, Aug. 10.] . 
Unbappy girl! Aug. 12. 


S your Uncle Harlowe chuſes not to anſwer your 
A pert Letter to him; and as mine written to you 


3. Mr. Belford's Letter to me, which will ſhew 
you what my requeſt was to him, and his A 
compliance with it; and the defired Extracts : 3» 4+ 
from his friend's Letters, 

4. A copy of my Anſwer, with thanks; and 
— him to undertake the Executor- . Aug. 4. 

1 — - = = 

5. M. Bel ford's acceptance of the Truſt - Avg. 4. 

6. Miſs Montague's Letter, with a generous | 
offer from Lord M, and the Ladies of . 7. 


that family > 
7. Mr. Lovelace's to me - Aug. 7. 
8. Copy of mine to Miſs Montague, in an- 2 , 8 
ſwer to hers of the day before _ 


9. Copy of my Anſwer to Mr. Lovelace Aug. 11. 
You will ſee by theſe ſeveral Letters, writtten and received in ſo 


little a ſpace of time (to ſay nothing of what I have received and 


written which I cannot ſhew you) how little opportunity or leiſure'I 


before 
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before (a), was written as if it were in the ſpirit of 
prophecy, as you have found to your forrow ; and as 
you are now making yourſelf worſe than you are in 
your health, and better than you are in your penitence, 
as ce are very well aſſured, in order to move compaſſion ; 
which you do not deſerve, having had ſo much warn- 
ing: For all theſe reaſons, I take up my pen once more; 
tho' I had told your Brother, at his going to Edinburgh, 
that I would not write to you, even were you to write 
to me, without letting him know. So indeed had we 
all; for he prognoſticated what would happen, as to 
your applying to us, when you knew not how to help it. 

Brother John has hurt your niceneſs, it ſeems, by 
aſking you a plain queſtion, which your Mother's heart 
is too full of grief to let her aſk ; and modeſty will not 
let your Siſter aſk, tho* but the conſequence of your 
actions And yet it muſt be anſwered, before you'll ob- 
rain from your Father and Mother, and us, the notice 
you hope for, I can tell you that. 5 

You lived ſeveral guilty weeks with one of the vileſt 
fellows that ever drew breath, at bed, as well as board, 
no doubt (for is not his character known ?); and pray 
don't be aſhamed to be aſked after what may naturally 
come of ſuch free living. This modeſty indeed would 
have become you for Eighteen years of your life — 
You'll be pleaſed to mark that - but makes no good 
figure compared with your behaviour ſince the beginning 
of April laſt. So pray don't take it up, and wipe your 

mouth upon it, as if nothing had happened. 
But, may be, I likewiſe am too ſhocking to your 
niceneſs—O, girl, girl! your modeſty had better been 
ſhewn at the right time and place Every- body but 
you believed what the Rake was: But you would believe 
nothing bad of him What think you now ? 

Your folly has ruined all our peace. And who knows 
where it may yet end ?— Your poor Father but yeſter- 
day ſhewed me this text : With bitter grief he ſhewed 
it me, poor man! And do you lay it to your heart: 

(a) Vol. I. p. 20g, & ſeq. TY 
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A Father waketh for his Daughter, when no man 
Kknoweth; and the care for her taketh away his ſleep— 
When ſhe is young, leſt ſhe paſs away the flower of 
ger age [and you know what propoſals were made to you 
« at different times]: And, being married, leſt ſhe 
« ſhould be hated : In her virginity, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
« defiled, and gotten with child in her Father's houſe 
I don't make the words, mind that]: And, having an 
« huſband, leſt ſhe ſhould miſbehave herſelf.” And what 
« follows? © Keep a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs Daughter 
* [yet no watch could bold you] leſt ſhe make thee a 
© laughing-ſtock to thine enemies [as you have made us 
* all to this curſed Lovelace], and a bye-word inthe city, 
and a reproach among the people, and make thee 
* aſhamed before the multitude. Ecclus, xlii. 9, 10, 
e. 

Now will you wiſh you had not written pertly. Your 
Siſter's Severities !—Never, girl, ſay that is /evere, that 
is deſerved. You know the meaning of words. No- 
body better. Would to the Lord you had acted up 
but to one half of what you know. Then had we not 
been diſappointed and grieved, as we all have been: And 
no-body more than him who was 


Your loving Uncle, 
Ax TONY HARTOwWx. 


This will be with you to-morrow. Perhaps you may 
be ſuffered to have ſome part of your Eſtate, after 
you have ſmarted a little more. Tour pertly- an- 
ſwered Uncle John, who is your Truſtee, will not 

have you be deſtitute. But we hope all is not true 
that we hear of yu. Only take care, I adviſe 
| you, that, bad as you have afted, you act not 
- ſtill worſe, if it be poſſible to act worſe. Improve 
upon the bini. 


LE T- 
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LETTER LXII. 
Miſs Ci. HARTOWE, To Ant. HarLowe, £/q; 


Honoured Sir, Sunday, Aug. 13. 
1 AM very ſorry for my pert Letter td my Uncle 
Harlowe. Yet I did not intend it to be pert. Peo- 
ple new to misfortune may be too eaſily moved to im- 
patience. 
he fall of a regular perſon, no doubt, is dreadful 
and inexcuſeable, It is like the fin of Apoſtaſy. Would 
to Heaven, however, that 1 had had the circumſtances 
of mine enquired into ! 

If, Sir, I make myſelf worſe than Jam in my health, 
and better than I am in my penitence, it is fit I ſhould 
be puniſhed for my double diſſimulation: And you have 
the pleaſure of being one of my puniſhers. My ſin- 
cerity in both reſpects will, however, oe beſt juſtified by 
the event. To that I refer.— May Heaven give you 
always as much comfort in reflecting upon the repro- 
bation I have met with, as you ſeem to have pleaſure in 
mortifying a poor creature, 2xtremely mortified ; and 
that from a right ſenſe, as ſhe preſumes to hope, of her 
own fault! 

What you have heard of me 1 cannot tell, When 
the neareſt and deareſt relations give up an unhappy 
wretch, it is not to be wondered at, that thoſe who are 
not related to her are ready to take up and propagate 
ſanders againſt her. Vet I think I may defy calumny 
itſelf, and (excepting the fatal, tho? involuntary ſtep of 
April 10.) wrap myſelf in my own innocence, and be 
eaſy. TI thank you, Sir, nevertheleſs, for your caution, 
mean it what-1t will. 

As to the queſtion required of me to anſwer, and 
which is allowed to be too ſhocking either for a Mother 
to put to a Daughter, or a Sifter to a Siſter ; and which 
however, you ſay, I muſt anſwer :—O Sir!—* And 
muſt 1 anſwer ?—This then be my anſwer :—* A little 
time, a much lei time than is imagined, will afford a 

| | more 
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more ſatisfactory anſwer to my whole family, and even 
to my Brother and Siſter, than I can give in words.“ 

Nevertheleſs, be pleaſed to let it be remembred, that 
did not petition for a reſtoration to favour. ' I could 
not hope for that. Nor yet to be put in poſſeſſion of 
any part of my own Eſtate. Nor even for means of 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence from the produce of that Eftate— 
But only for a Bleſſing ; for a Laſt Bleſſing ! 

And this I will further add, becauſe it is true, that I 
have no wilful crime to charge againſt myſelf: No free 
living at bed and at board, as you phraſe it! 

Why, why, Sir, were not otber enquiries made of 
me, as well as this ſhocking one?—Enquiries that mo- 
defty would. have permitted a Mother or a Siſter to 
make; and which, if I may be excuſed to fay ſo, would 
have been ſtill le improper, and more charitable, to 
have been made by Uncles (were the Mother forbidden, 
or 'the Siſter not inclined, to make them) than thoſe 
they have made. if | 

Altho*'-my'humble application has brought upon me 
ſo much ſevere reproach, I repent not that I have written 
to my Mother (altho* I cannot but wiſh that I had not 
written to my Siſter) ; becauſe J have fatisfied a dutiful 
_ conſciouſneſs by it, however unanſwered by the withed- 
for ſucceſs. Nevertheleſs, I cannot help faying, that 
mine is indeed a hard fate, that I cannot beg pardon for 
my capital error, without doing it in ſuch terms, as 
ſhall· be an aggravation of the offence. 

But T had beſt leave off, leſt, as my full mind, I find, 
is riſing to my pen, I have other pardons to beg, as I 
multiply lines, where none at all will be given. | 

God Almighty bleſs, preſerve, and comfort my dear 
forrowing and grievouſly offended Father and Mother 
—And continue in honour, favour, and merit, ww: 
happy Siſter !—May God forgive my Brother, 
protect him from the violence of his own temper, as 
well as from the deſtroyer of his Siſter's honour !—And 
may you, my dear Uncle, and your no leſs now than 


ever dear Brother, my ſecond Papa, as he uſed to bid = 
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call him, be bleſſed and happy in them, and in each 
other — And, in order to this, may you all ſpeedily 
baniſh from your remembrance for ever | 
The unhappy ß 
CrARITSSsA HARLOWI. 
LETTER LXIII. 
Mrs. Nor Ton, To Miſs CLarissa HaAaRLoOwE, 
Monday, Aug. 14. 
* 7 your friends here, my dear young "RFI 
now ſeem ſet upon propoſing to you to go to 
one of the Plantations. This, I believe, is owing to 
ſome miſrepreſentations of Mr. Brand: from whom 
they have received a Letter. | 
I wiſh with all my heart, that you oak, confiſienly 
with your own notions of honour, yield to the preſling 
requeſts of all Mr. Lovelace's family in his Pbehal 
This, I think, would ſtop every mouth; and, in time, 
reconcile every- body to you. For your own friends 
will not believe that he is in earneſt to marry you; and 
the hatred between the families is ſuch, that they will 
not condeſcend to inform themſelves better; nor would 
W bim, if he were ever ſo ſolemnly to avow that 
e is 
I ſhould be very glad to have in readineſs, upon oc⸗- 
caſion, ſome brief particulars of your ſad Story under 
your own hand. But, let me tell you, at the ſame time, 
that no miſrepreſentations, nor even your own con- 
feſſion, ſhall leſſen my opinion either of your piety, or 
of your prudence in eſſential points; becauſe J know it 
was always your humble way to make light faults heavy 
againſt yourſelf : And well might you, my deareſt young 
Lady, aggravate your own failings, who have ever had 
ſo few; and thoſe few ſo flight, that your ingenuouſ- 
neſs has turned moſt of them into excellencies. 
Nevertheleſs, let me adviſe you, my dear Miſs Clary, 
to diſcountenance any viſits, which, with the cenſorious, 
den affect your character. As that has not {4 ade 
| er 
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ſuffered by your wilſul default, I hope you will not, in 
a deſponding negligence (ſatisfying yourſelf with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of your own innocence) permit it to ſuffer, 
Difficult Situations, you know, my dear young LOW, 
are the teſts not only of prudence, but of virtue. 

I think, I muſt own to you, that, ſince Mr. Brand's 
Letter has been received, I have a renewed prohibition 
to attend you. However, if you will give me leave, 
that ſhall not detain me from you. Nor would I ſtay 
for that leave, if I were not in hopes, that, in this cri- 
tical Situation, I may be able to do you ſervice here. 

I have often had meſſages and enquiries after your 
health from the truly reverend Dr. Lewen, who has al- 
ways expreſſed, and ſtill expreſſes, infinite concern for 
you. He entirely diſapproves of the meaſures of the 
family with regard to you. He is too much indiſpoſed 
to go abroad. But, were he in good health, he would 
not, as I underſtand, viſit at Harlowe-Place ; having 
ſome time ſince been unhandſomely treated by your 
Brother, on his offering to mediate for you with your 
family. | 

(GED ( 

I am juſt now informed that your Couſin Morden is 
arrived in England, He 1s at Canterbury, it ſeems, 
looking after ſome concerns he has there; and is ſoon 
expected in theſe parts. Who knows what may ariſe 
from his arrival? God be with you, my deareſt Miſs 
Clary, and be your Comforter and Suſtainer. And 
never fear but he will; for I am ſure, I am very 1 
that you put your whole truſt in Him. 

And what, after all, is this world, on which we ſo 
much depend for durable good, poor creatures that we 
are When all the Joys of it, and (what is a balancing 
comfort) all the Troubles of it, are but momentary, and 
vaniſh like a morning dream ? 

And be this remembred, my deareſt young Lady, 
that worldly joy claims no kindred with the joys we are 


bid to aſpire after. Theſe latter we muſt be fitted for 


by anden and diſappointment, Tou are therefore in 


F the 
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the direct road to glory, however thorny the path you 
are in. And I had almoſt faid, that it depends upon 
yourſelf, by your patience, and by your refignednets to 
the diſpenſation (God enabling you, who never fails the 
true penitent, and ſincere invoker) to be an heir of a 
bleſſed immortality. 0 0 

But this glory, I humbly pray, that you may not be 

rmitted to enter into, ripe as you are ſo ſoon likely 
to be for it, till with your gentle hand (a pleaſure I have 
ſo often, as you know, promiſed to myſelf) you have 
cloſed the eyes of 
ü Your maternally-affectionate 
| JupirH NorTox. 


LETTER. LXIV. 
Miſs 'Cuarissa HarLowe, To Mrs. Nor rox. 


| _ Thurſday, Aug. 17. 
HAT Mr. Brand, or any-body, can have 
written or ſaid to my prejudice, I cannot ima- ' 
gine ; and yet ſome evil reports have gone out againſt 
me; as I find by ſome hints in a very ſevere Letter 
written to me by my Uncle Antony. Such a Letter as 
I believe was never written to any poor creature, who, 
by ill health of body, as well as of mind, was before 
tottering on the brink of the grave. But my friends 
may poſſibly be better juſtified than the reporters—For 
who knows what they may have heard ? 
I You give me a kind caution, which ſeems to imply 
more than you expreſs, when you adviſe me againſt coun- 
tenancing viſitors that may diſcredit me. You ſhould, 
in ſo tender a point, my dear Mrs. Norton, have ſpoken 
quite out. Surely, I have had afflictions enow to 
ſtrengthen my mind, and to enable it to bear the worſt 
that can now happen. But I will not puzzle myſelf by 
eonjettural evils; as I might perhaps do, if I had not 
enow that were certain. I ſhall hear all, when it is 
thought proper that I ſhould. Mean time, let me ſay, 
for your ſatisfaction, that I know not that I have nd 
— 2 E hing 
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thing criminal or diſreputable to anſwer for either in 
word or deed, ſince the fatal roth of April laſt. 

You defire an account of what paſſes between me and 
my friends; and alſo particulars or brief heads of my ſad 
Story, in order to ſerve me as occaſions ſhall offer. 
My dear good Mrs. Norton, you ſhall have a whole 
packet of papers, which J have ſent to my Miſs Howe, 
when ſhe returns them; and you ſhall have likewiſe, 
another packet (and that with this Letter) which I cannot 
at preſent think of ſending*to that dear friend for the 
ſake of my own relations; whom, without ſeeing that 

ket, ſhe is but too ready to cenſure heavily. From 
theſe you will be able to collect a great deal of my Story. 
But for what 1s previous to theſe papers, and which 
more particularly relates to what I have ſuffered from 
Mr. Lovelace, you muſt have patience ; for at preſent 
I have neither head nor heart for ſuch ſubjects. The 
papers I ſend you with this will be thoſe mentioned in 
the margin (a). You muſt reſtore them to me as ſoon 
as peruſed; and upon your honour make no uſe of them, 
or of any intelligence you have from me, but by my 
previous conſent. | 

Theſe communications you muſt not, my good Mrs. 
Norton, look upon as appeals againſt my relations. On 
the contrary, I am heartily ſorry, that they have incurred 
the diſpleaſure of ſo excellent a Divine as Dr. Lewen. 
But you deſire to have every-thing before you; and I 
think you ought ; for who knows, as you ſay, but you 
may be applied to at laſt to adminiſter comfort from 
their conceding hearts, to one that wants it; and who 


(a) 1. A copy of mine to my Siſter, belag ar dated July 21, 


my Father's malediftion, - - - - 
2. My Siſter's Anſwer, - - '- - - dated July 27. 
3. Copy of my ſecond Letter to my Siſter, dated July 29. 
4. My Siſter's anſwer, - '- - dated Aug. 3. 
5. Copy of my Letter to my Mother, - dated Aug. 5. 
6. My Uncle Harlowe's Letter, dated Aug. 7. 
7. Copy of my Anſwer to it, dated the 10th, 
8. Letter from my Uncle Antony, dated the 12th. 
9. And, laſtly, the wy E. uy TY tt to [ dated the 13th. 


it, | 
Vor, VI, O ſeme- 
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ſometimes, judging by what ſhe knows of her own 
heart, thinks herſelf entitled to it ? 

I know, that I have a moſt indulgent and ſweet- 
tempered Mother; but, having to deal with violent 
ſpirits, ſhe has too often forfeited that peace of mind 
which ſhe ſo much prefers, by her over-concern to pre- 
ſerve it. | 

I am ſure ſhe would not have turned me over for an 
Anſwer co a Letter written with ſo contrite and fervent 
a ſpirit, as was mine to her, to a maſculine ſpirit, had 
ſhe been left to herſelf. 

But, my dear Mrs. Norton, might not, think you, 
the revered Lady have favoured me with one private 
line? If not, might not you have written by her order, 
or connivance, one ſoftening, one motherly line, when 
the ſaw her poor girl whom once ſhe dearly loved, 
borne ſo hard upon ? 

O no, ſhe might not !—Becauſe her heart, to be ſure, 
is in their meaſures And if he think them right, per- 
haps they muſt be right !/—At leaſt knowing only what 
they know, they muſt !—And yet they might know all, 
if they would And poſſibly, in their own good time, 
they think to make proper enquiry.— My application 
was made to them but /ately.—Yet how deeply will it 
afflict them, if their time ſhould be out of time! 

When you have before you the Letters I have ſent 
to Miſs Howe, you will ſee, that Lord M. and the La- 
dies of his family, jealous as they are of the honour of 
their houſe (to expreſs myſelf in their language) think 
better of me than my own relations do. You will ſce 
an inſtance of their generoſity to me which at the time 
extremely affected me, and indeed ſtill affects me. Un- 
happy man! gay, inconſiderate, and cruel ! What has 
been his gain by making unhappy a creature who hoped 
to make him happy ! And who was determined to de- 
ſerve the Love of all to whom he is related ! Poor man! 
— But you will miftake a compaſſionate and placable na- 
ture for Love He took care, great care, that I ſhould 


rein- in betimes, any paſſion that I might have we for 
E | im, 
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him, had he known how to be but commonly grateful 
or generous But the Almighty knows what is beſt 
for his poor creatures.. 

Some of the Letters in the ſame packet will alſo let 
you into the knowlege of a ſtrange ſtep which I have 
taken (ſtrange you will think it); and, at the ſame 
time, give you my reaſons for taking it (a). 

It muſt be expected, that Situations uncommonly dif- 
ficult will make neceſſary ſome extraordinary ſteps, 
which but for thoſe Situations would be hardly excuſeable. 
It will be very happy indeed, and ſomewhat wonderful, 
if all the meaſures I have been driven to take ſhould be 
right, A pure intention, void of all undutiful reſent- 
ment, 1s what muſt be my conſolation, whatever others 
may think of thoſe meaſures, when they come to know 
them : Which, however, will hardly be till it is out of 
my power to juſtify them, or to anſwer for myſelf. 

I am glad to hear of my Couſin Morden's fafe arrival. 
I ſhould wiſh to ſee him methinks : But I am afraid, that 
he will fail with the ſtream ; as it muſt be expected, 
that he will hear what they have to ſay firſt. —But what 
I moſt fear, is, that he will take upon himſelf to avenge 
me—Rather than he ſhould do ſo, I would have him 


look upon me as a creature utterly unworthy of his con- 


cern; at leaſt of his vindictive concern. 

How ſoothing to the wounded heart of your Clariſſa, 
how balmy, are the aſſurances of your continued Love 
and Favour Love me, my dear mamma Norton, 
continue to love me, to the end !—I now think, that I 
may, without preſumption, promiſe to deſerve your 
Love to the end. And when I am gone, cheriſh my 
memory in your worthy heart; for in ſo doing you will 
cheriſh the memory of one who loves and honours you 
more than ſhe can expreſs. 

But when I am no more, get over, I charge you, 
as ſoon as you can, the ſmarting pangs of grief that will 
attend a recent loſs ; and let all be early turned into that 
{weetly-melancholy Regard to MEMORY, which, en- 
(a) She means that of making Mr. Belford her Executor. 

- {ro O 2 gaging 
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gaging us to forget all faults, and to remember nothing 
but what was thought amiable, gives more pleaſure 
than pain to ſurvivors—E ſpecially if they can comfort 
themſelves with the humble hope, that the Divine mercy 
has taken the dear departed to itfelf. 

And what is the ſpace of time to look backward upon, 
between an early departure and the longeſt ſurvivance? 
—And what the conſolation attending the ſweet hope of 
meeting again, never more to be ſeparated, never more 
to be pained, grieved, or aſperfed !—But mutually 
bleſſing, and being bleſſed, to all Eternity 

In the contemplation of this happy State, in which I 
hope, in God's good time, to rejoice with you, my be- 
loved Mrs. Norton, and alſo with my dear relations, all 
reconciled to, and bleſſing the child againſt whom they 
are now ſo much incenſed, I conclude myſelf 

Your ever- dutiſul and aſfectionate 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Lr ii. 


Mr. LovELACI, To JoHN BELTORD, £j; 


Sunday, Aug. 13. 

Don't know what a devil ails me; but I never was 

ſo much indiſpoſed in my life. At firſt, I thought 
{ome of my bleſſed relations here had got a doſe admi- 
niftred to me, in order to get the whole houſe to them- 
felves. But, as I am the hopes of the family, I believe 
they would not be ſo wicked. 

I muſt lay down my pen. I cannot write with any 
ſpirit at all. What a plague can be the matter with me! 

| 4 *„ * * 
o * 

Lo RD M. paid me juſt now a curſed gloomy viſit, 
to aſk how I do after bleeding. His Siſters both drove 
away yeſterday, God be thanked. Burt they aſked not 
my leave; and hardly bid me good-bye. My Lord 
was more tender, and more dutiful, than I expected. 
Men are leſs unforgiving than women. I have reaſon 
to fay ſo, I am ſure. For, beſides implacable Mils 

' | Harlowe, 
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Harlowe, and the old Ladies, the two Montague Apes 
han't been near me yet. 
©... PID 

NE1THER eat, drink, nor ſleep !—A piteous caſe, 
Jack! If I ſhould die like a fool now, people would ſay 
Miſs Harlowe had broken my heart. —That ſhe vexes 
me to the heart, is certain. 

Confounded ſqueamiſh! I would fain write it off, 
But muſt lay down my pen again. It won't do. Poor 
Lovelace What a devil ails thee? 

15 * 9 

WEIL, but now let's try for't—Hoy—Hoy—Hoy ! 
Confound me for a gaping puppy, how I yawn !— 
Where ſhall I begin? At thy Executorſhip? Thou 
ſhalt have a double office of it: For really think thou 
mayſt ſend me a coffin and a ſhroud. I ſhall be ready 
for them by the time they can come down. 

What a little fool is this Miſs Harlowe ! I warrant 
ſhe'll now repent that ſhe refuſed me. Such a lovely 
young widow—W hat a charming widow would ſhe 
have made! How would ſhe have adorned the weeds ! 
To be a widow. in the firſt twelve months is one of the 
greateſt felicities that can befal a fine woman. Such 


pretty employment in ae diſmals, when ſhe had hardly 


worn round her blazing joyfuls ! Such lights, and ſuch 
ſhades! how would they ſet off one another, and be 
adorned by the wearer !— ; 

Go tothe devil!-I will write!-Can I do any- thing elſe? 

They would not have me write, Belford. I muſt be 
ill indeed, when I can't write, — 

Fax * 

Bv r thou ſeemeſt nettled, Jack ! Is it becauſe I was 
ſtung ? It is not for two friends, any more than for man 
and wife, to be out of patience at one time. What 
mult. be the conſequence if they are? I am in no fight- 
ing mood juſt now: But as patient and paſſive as the 
chickens that are brought me in broth—For I am come 
to that already. 

But I can tell thee, for all this, be thy own man, if 

O 3 thou 
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thou wilt, as to the Executorfhip, I will never ſuffer 
thee to expoſe my Letters. They are too ingenuous by 
half to be ſeen. And I abſolutely inſiſt upon it, that, 
on receipt of this, thou burn them all. 
I will never forgive thee that impudent and unfriendl 
reflection, of my cavaliering it here over half a dozen 
rſons of diſtinction: Remember, too, thy words poor 
elpleſs Orphan—Theſe reflections are too ſerious, and 
thou art alſo too ſerious, for me to let theſe things go 
off as jeſting; notwithſtanding the Roman ſtyle is pre- 
ſerved ; and, indeed, but juſt preſerved. By my Soul, 
Jack, if I had not been taken thus egregiouſly cropſick, 
I would have been up with thee, and the Lady too, 
before now. K 
But write on, however.: And ſend me copies, if thou 
canſt, of all that paſſes between our Charlotte and Miſs 
Harlowe. I'll take no notice of what thou commu- 
nicateſt of that ſort. I like not the people here the worſe 
for their generous offer to the Lady. But you ſee ſhe is 
as proud as implacable. There's no obliging her. She'd 
rather: ſel] her cloaths, than be beholden to any-body, 
altho* ſhe would oblige by permitting the obligation. 
Oh Lord! Oh Lord! Mortal ill—Adieu, Jack! 


* * * * 


* 

I was forced to leave off, I was ſo ill, at this place. 
And what doſt think? Why Lord M. brought the 
Parſon of the pariſh to pray by me; for his Chaplain is 
at Oxford. I was lain down in my night-gown over 
my waiſtcoat, and in a doze: And, when I opened my 
eyes, who ſhould I ſee, but the Parſon kneeling on one 
fide the bed; Lord M. on the other ; Mrs. Greme, 
who had been ſent for to tend me, as they call it, at the 
feet: God be thanked, my Lord, ſaid I, in an ecſtaſy !— 
Where's Miſs ?—For J ſuppoſed they were going to 
marry me. G 

They thought me delirious, at firſt; and prayed louder 
and louder. | | 

This rouſed me: Off the bed I ſtarted ; ſlid my feet 
into my ſlippers ; put my hand in my waiſtcoat INE: 

| an 
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and pulled out thy Letter with my Beloved's medi- 
tation in it: My Lord, Dr. Wright, Mrs. Greme, 
you have thought me a very wicked fellow : But, ſee ! 
I can read you as good as you can read me. 

They ſtared at one another, I gaped, and read, Poor 
mo--or--tals the cau--0--auſe of their own—their own 
miſ--ſer--ry. 

It is as ſuitable to my caſe, as to the Lady's, as thou'lt 
obſerve, if thou readeſt it again (a). At the paſſage 
where it is ſaid, That when a man is chaſtened for fin, 
bis beauty conſumes away, I ſtept to the glaſs: A poor 
figure, by Jupiter, cried I'—And they all praiſed and 
admired me; lifted up their hands and their eyes; and 
the Doctor ſaid, He always thought it impoſſible, that 
a man of my ſenſe could be ſo wild as the world ſaid I 
was. My Lord chuckled for joy ; congratulated me ; 
and, thank my dear Miſs Harlowe, 1 got high repu- 
tation among good, bad, and indifferent. In ſhort, I 
have eſtabliſhed myſelf for ever with all here. But, O 
Belford, even This will not do! I muſt leave off again. 

R XR * * | 
* A 

Avis from the Montague Siſters, led in by the 

hobbling Peer, to congratulate my amendment and re- 
formation both in one. What a lucky event this illneſs 

with this meditation in my pocket; for we were all to 

pieces before ! Thus, when a Boy, have I joined with 

a croud coming out of church, and have been thought 

to have been there myſelf. 

I am incenſed at the inſolence of the young Levite. 
Thou wilt highly oblige me, if thou'lt find him out, 
and ſend me his Ears in thy next Letter. 

My Beloved miſtakes me, if ſhe thinks I propoſed 
her writing to me, as an alternative that ſhould diſpenſe 
with my attendance upon her. That it ſhall not do, 
nor did I intend it ſhould, unleſs ſhe had pleaſed me 
better in the contents of her Letter than ſhe has done. 
Bid her read again. I gave no ſuch hopes. I would 
have been with her in ſpite of you both, by to-morrow, 
(a) See p. 175, 176. 


— 
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at fartheſt, had I not been laid by the heels thus, like 
a helpleſs miſcreant. 

But I grow better and better every hour, 7 ſay: The 
Doctor ſays not: But I am ſure I know beſt : And [ 
will ſoon be in London, depend on*t. But ſay nothing 
of this to my dear, cruel, and implacable Miſs Harlowe. 

A—dieu—u, Ja—aack— What a gaping puppy 


(Yaw—n! yaw—n! yaw—n!) 
f f Thy LOVELACE. 


EE T:T-E. R -LXVI: 
Mr. BELFORD, To ROBERT LoveELact, Ei; 
14 Monday, Aug. 14. 

AM extremely concerned for thy illneſs. I ſhould 

be very ſorry to loſe thee. ' Yet, if thou dieſt ſo 
ſoon, I could wiſh, from my Soul, it had been before 
the beginning of laſt April: And this as well for thy 
ſake, as for the ſake of the moſt excellent woman in the 
world: For then thou wouldſt not have had the moſt 
crying ſin of thy life to anſwer for. 

I was told on Saturday, that thou wert very much 
out of order; and this made me forbear writing till I 
heard further, Harry, on his return from thee, con- 
firmed the bad way thou art in. But I hope Lord M. 
in his unmerited tenderneſs for thee, thinks the worſt of 
thee. What can it be, Bob? A violent fever, they 
ſay; but attended with odd and ſevere ſymptoms. 

[ will not trouble thee in the way thou art in, with 
what paſſes here with Miſs Harlowe. I wiſh thy re- 
pentance as ſwift as thy illneſs; and as efficacious, if 
thou dieſt; for it is elſe to be feared, that She and You 
will never meet in one place. | . 

I told her how ill you are. Poor man! ſaid ſhe, 
Dangerouſly ill, ſay you? | 

Dangerouſly indeed, Madam !—So Lord M. ſends 
me word! | 

God be merciful to him, if he die! - ſaid the admi- 
rable creature. Then, after a pauſe, Poor wretch !-= 


May he meet with the mercy he has not ſhewn ! 
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I ſend this by a ſpecial meſſenger.: For I am impatient 
to hear how it goes with thee.—lt I have received thy 
laſt Letter, what melancholy reflections will that 44%, 
ſo full of ſhocking levity, give to 

| Thy true Friend, 
Joann BzLrorD! 


LET ILT n 


Mr. LovELACM, To Join BELITORD, Eſq; 
a Tueſday, Aug. 15. 
HANK thee, Jack ; moſt heartily I thank thee, 
for the ſober concluſion of thy: laſt !—I have a 
good mind, for the ſake of It, to forgive thy till-now 
abſolutely unpardonable Extracts. 

But doſt think I will loſe ſuch an angel, ſuch a for- 
giving angel, as this ?—By my Soul, I will not !—To 
pray for mercy for ſuch an ingrateful miſcreant !—How 
the wounds me, how ſhe cuts me to the Soul, by her ex- 
alted generoſity But S HE mult have mercy upon me 
firſt !-—Then will ſhe teach me a reliance for the ſake 
of which her prayer for me will be anſwered, 

But haſten, haſten to me, particulars of her health, 


of her employments, of her converſation, 


I am ſick only of Love! O that I could have called 
her mine It would then have been worth while to be 
ſick!—To have ſent for her down to me from town; 
and to have had her, with healing in her dove-like 
wings, flying to my comfort; her duty and her choice 
to pray for me, and to bid me live for her ſake !—-Q 
Jack! what an Angel have I— | 

But I have not loſt her —I will not loſe her! I am 
almoſt well ; ſhould be quite well but for theſe pre- 
ſcribing raſcals, who, to do credit to their ſkill, will 
make the diſeaſe of importance, —And I will make her 
mine And be ſick again, to entitle myſelf to her du 
tiful tenderneſs, and pious as well as perſonal concern 

God for ever bleſs her !—Haſten, haſten particulars 
of her —I am ſick of Love !—Such generous 2 
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neſs !—By all that's Great and Good, I will not loſe . 
her !—So tell her!—She ſays, That ſhe could not pity 
me, if ſhe thought of being mine! This, according to 
Miſs Howe's tranſcriptions to Charlotte — But bid her 
hate me, and have me: And my behaviour to her ſhall 
ſoon turn that Hate to Love! —For, body and mind, 
I will be wholly hers. 


LETTER LXVII. 


Mr. BELFORD, To ROBERT LOVEBLACE, Eſq; 


| Thur ſday, Aug. 17. 
T AM ſincerely rejoiced to hear that thou art already 
ſo much amended, as thy ſervant tells me thou 
art. Thy Letter looks as if thy morals were mending 
with thy health. This was a Letter I could ſhew, as 1 
did, to the Lady. 

She is very ill (Curſed Letters received from her im- 
placable family I): So I could not have much converſation 
with her, in thy favour, upon it.— But what paſſed 
will make thee more and more adore her. | 

She was very attentive to me, as I read it; and, 
when I had done, Poor man! faid ſhe; what a Letter 
is this! He had timely inſtances, that my temper was 
not ungenerous, it generoſity could have obliged him 
But his remorſe, and that for his own ſake, is all the 
puniſhment I wiſh him.—Yet I muſt be more reſerved, 
if you write to him every-thing I fay! | 

I extolled her unbounded goodneſs — How could 1 
help it, tho? to her face! | | 

No goodneſs in it! ſhe ſaid It was a frame of mind 
ſhe had endeavoured after for her own ſake. She ſut- 
fered too much in want of mercy, not to wiſh it to a 
penitent heart. —He ſeems to be penitent, ſaid ſhe ; and 
it is not for me to judge beyond appearances.— If he be 
not, he deceives himſelf more than any-body elſe. 

She was ſo il!, that this was all that paſſed on the oc- 
caſion. | | | 

What a fine Subject for Tragedy would the * 

| | 0 
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of this Lady, and her behaviour under them, both with 
regard to her implacable friends, and to her perſecutor, 
make! With a grand objection as to the Moral, never- 
theleſs (a); for here Virtue is puniſhed ! Except indeed 
we look forward to the Rewards of HEREAFTTER, 
which, morally, „e muſt be ſure of, or who can? Yet, 
after all, I know not, ſo fad a fellow art thou, and ſo 
vile an Huſband mighteſt thou have made, whether 
her Virtue is not rewarded in miſſing thee : For things 
the moſt grievous to human nature, when they happen, 
as this charming creature once obſerved, are often the 
happieſt for us in the event. » 

I have frequently thought, in my attendance on this 
Lady, That if Belton's admired author, Nic. Rowe, 
had had ſuch a character before him, he would have 
drawn another fort of a Penitent than he has done, or 
given his Play, which he calls The Fair Penitent, a 
fitter Title. Miſs Harlowe is a Penitent indeed! I 
think, if I am not guilty of a contradiction in terms; a 
Penitent without a fault; her Parents conduct towards 
her from the firſt conſidered. 

The whole Story of the other is a pack of damned 
ſtuff. Lothario, tis true, ſeems ſuch another wicked 
ungenerous varlet as thou knoweſt who : The author 
knew how to draw a Rake ; but not to paint a Penitent. 
Caliſta is a deſiring luſcious wench, and her penitence 
is nothing elſe but rage, inſolence, and ſcorn. Her 
paſſions are all ſtorm and tumult; nothing of the finer 
paſſions of the Sex, which, if naturally drawn, will di- 


(a) Mr. Belford's objection, That Virtue ought not to ſuffer in a 


in Venice Preſerved, Athenais in Theodofius, Cordelia in Shake- 
ſpeare's King Lear, Deſdemona in Othello, Hamlet (to name no 


Tragedy, if Virtue did not temporarily ſuffer, and Vice for a while 
triumph. But he recovers himſelf in the ſame paragraph ; and leads 
us to look up to the Fur ux for the Reward of Virtue, and for the 
Puniſhment of Guilt: And obſeryes not amiſs, when he ſays, He 
knows not but that the Virtue of ſuch a woman as Clariſta is re- 
warded in miſſing ſuch a man as Lovelace. 


ſtinguiſh 


Tragedy, is not well conſidered : Monimia in the Orphan, Belvidera 


more) are inſtances, that a Tragedy could hardly be juſtly called a 
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ſtinguiſh themſelves from the maſculine paſſions, by a 
ſoftneſs that will even ſhine thro* rage and deſpair. Her 
character is made up of deceit and diſguiſe. She has no 
virtue; is all pride; and her devil is as much within 
her, as without her. 20 

How then can the fall of ſuch a one create a proper 
diſtreſs, . when all the circumſtances of ic are conſidered ? 
For does ſhe not brazen out her crime, even after de- 
tection? Knowing her own guilt, the calls for Alta- 
mont's vengeance on his beſt friend, as if he had tra- 
duced her; yields to marry Altamont, tho' criminal 
with another; and actually beds that whining puppy, 
when ſhe had given up herſelf body and ſoul to Lothario; 
who, nevertheleſs, refuſed to marry her. 

Her penitence, when begun, ſhe juſtly ſtiles The 
Pbrenſy of ber ſoul; and, as I ſaid, after having, as long 
as ſhe could, moſt audaciouſly brazened out her crime, 
and done all the miſchief ſhe could do (occaſioning the 
death of Lothario, of her Father, and others) ſhe ſtabs 
herſelf. £3) 3 
And can this be an act of penitence? 

But, indeed, our Poets hardly know how to create 
a diſtreſs without horror, murder, and ſuicide; and mult 
ſhock your ſoul, to bring tears from your eyes. 

Altamont indeed, who is an amorous blockhead, a 
credulous cuckold, and (tho? painted as a brave fellow, 
and a ſoldier) a mere Tom Eſſence, and a quarreller 
with his beſt friend, dies like a fool (as we are led to 
fuppoſe at the concluſion of the Play) without either 
ſword or pop-gun, of mere grief and nonſene, for one 
of the vileſt of her Sex: But the Fair Penitent, as ſhe 
is called, periſnes by her own hand; and, having no 
title by her paſt crimes to laudable pity, forfeits all claim 
to true penitence, and, in all probability, to future 
mercy. ___ 

But here is Miſs CLARISsA HARLOWE, a virtuous, 
noble, wiſe, and pious young Lady ; who being ill uſed 
by her friends, and unhappily enſnared by a vile Li- 
bertine, whom ſhe believes to be a man of honour, is in a 

; manner 
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manner forced to throw herſelf upon his protection. And 
he, in order to obtain her confidence, never ſcruples the 
deepeſt and molt ſolemn proteſtations of honour, 

After a ſeries of plots and contrivances, all baffled by 
her virtue and vigilance, he baſely has recourſe to the 
vileſt of arts, and, to rob her of her honour, is forced 
firſt to rob her of her ſenſes. 

Unable to bring her, notwithſtanding, to his unge- 
nerous views of cohabitation, ſhe over-awes him in the 
very entrance of a freſh act of premeditated guilt, in 

relence of the moſt abandoned of women aſſembled to 
aſſiſt his deviliſh purpoſe ; triumphs over them all, by 
virtue only of her innocence; and eſcapes from the vile 
hands he had put her into. 

She nobly, not franticly, reſents: Refuſes to ſee, or 
to marry the wretch; who, repenting his uſage of ſo di- 


vine a creature, would fain move her to forgive his baſe- 


neſs, and make him her huſband : And this, tho' per- 
ſecuted by all her friends, and abandoned to the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, being obliged, from ample fortunes, to make 
away with her apparel for ſubſiſtence, ſurrounded alſo by 
ſtrangers z and forced (in want of others) to make a 
friend of the friend of her ſeducer. 


Tho? longing for death, and making all proper pre- 


parations for it, convinced that grief and ill uſage have 
broken her noble heart, ſhe abhors the impious thought of 
ſhortening her allotted period; and, as much a ſtranger 
to Revenge as Deſpair, is able to forgive the author of 
her ruin; wiſhes his repentance, and that ſhe may be the 
laſt victim to his barbarous perfidy : And is ſolicitous for 
nothing ſo much in this life, as to prevent vindictive miſ- 
chief to and from the man, who has uſed her ſo baſely. 
This is penitence ! This is piety! And hence a diſtreſs 
naturally ariſes, that muſt worzbily affect every heart. 
Whatever the ill- uſage of this excellent woman is from 
her relations, ſhe breaks not out into exceſſes: She 
ſtrives, on the contrary, to find reaſon to juſtify them at 
her own expence ; and ſeems more concerned for their 
cruelty to her for their ſakes hereafter, when ſhe ſhall be 
no 
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no more, than for her own: For, as to herſelf, ſhe ; 
ture, ſhe ſays, God will forgive her, tho* no one on 
earth will, 

On every extraordinary provocation ſhe has recourſe 
to the Scriptures, and endeavours to regulate her ve- 
hemence by ſacred precedents. * Better people, ſhe 
* ſays, have been more afflicted than ſhe, grievous as 
< ſhe ſometimes thinks her afflictions: And ſhall ſhe not 
bear what leſs faulty perſons have borne? On the very 
occaſion I have mentioned (ſome new inſtances of im- 
placableneſs from her friends) the incloſed Meditation 
will ſhew, how mildly, and yet how forcibly, ſhe 
complains. See if thou, in the wicked levity of thy 
heart, canſt apply it to thy caſe, as thou didſt the 
'other. If thou canſt not, give way to thy Conſcience, 
and That will make the propereſt application. 


MEDITATION. 


HOY long will ye vex my ſoul, and break me in pieces 
with words ! 

Be it indeed that I have erred, mine error 0055 
with myſelf. 

To her that is afflited, pity ſhould be ſhewn from her 

riend. 

But ſhe that is ready to ſlip with her feet, is as a lamp 
deſpiſed in the thought of them that are at eaſe. 

There is a ſhame which bringeth ſin, and there is a 
ſhame which bringeth glory and grace. 

Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye, my 
Friends? ! for the band of God hath touched me. 

your ſoul were in my ſoul's ſtead, I alſo could ſpeak 
as ye do: I could heap up words againſt yu 

But I would ftrengthen you with my mouth, and the 
moving of my lips ſhould aſſwage your grief. 

Why will ye break à leaf driven to and fro“? Why 
will ye purſue the dry ſtubble? Why will ye write bitter 
words againſt me, and make me poſſe ſs the iniquities of ny 
youth 2 

Mercy is ſraſonable in the time of Miction, as clouds 
of rain in the time of drought. Are 
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Are not my days few ? Ceaſe then, and let me alone, 
that I may take comfort a little - Before I go whence I 
ſhall not return; even to the land of darkneſs, and ſhadow 


of death ! 


Let me add, That the excellent Lady is informed, 


by a Letter from Mrs, Norton, that Colonel Morden 
is juſt arrived in England. He 1s now the only perſon 
ſhe wiſhes to ſee, | 

I expreſſed ſome jealouſy upon it, leſt he ſhould have 
place given over me in the Executorſhip. She faid, 
That ſhe had no thoughts to do ſo now; becauſe ſuch 
a Truſt, were he to accept of it (which ſhe doubted) 
might, from the nature of ſome of the papers which in 
that caſe would neceſſarily paſs through his hands, occa- 
ſion miſchiefs between my friend and him, that would 
be worſe than death for her to think of. 

Poor Belton, I hear, is at death's door. A meſſen- 
ger is juſt come from him, who tells me, He cannot die 
till he ſees me. I hope the poor fellow will not go 
off yet; ſince neither his affairs in this world, nor for 
the other, are in tolerable order. I cannot avoid going 
to the poor man. Yetam unwilling to ſtir, till I have 
an aſſurance from you, that you will not diſturb the 
Lady: For I know he will be very loth to part with me, 
when he gets me to him. 

Tourville tells me how faſt thou mendeſt : Let me 
conjure thee not to think of moleſting this incomparable 
woman. For thy own ſake I requeſt this, as well as for 
hers, and for the ſake of thy given promiſe : For, 
ſhould ſhe die within a few weeks, as I fear ſhe will, it 
will be ſaid, and perhaps too juſtly, that thy viſit has 
haſtened her end. | 

In hopes thou wilt not, I wiſh thy perfect recovery: 
wr that thou mayſt relapſe, and be confined to thy 

d, ' . . OI 
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LETTER IXIX _ 


Mr. BELTORD, To Miſs CLARISSAHARLOWE. 
Madam, Sat. Morn. Aug. 19. 


Think myſelf obliged in honour to acquaint you, 
ä 1 that I am afraid Mr. Lovelace will try his fate by 

an interview with you. 

I wiſh to Heaven you could prevail upon yourſelf to 
receive his viſit. All that is reſpectful, even to vene- 
ration, and all that is penitent, will you ſce in his be- 
haviour, if you can admit of it. But as I am obliged 
to ſet out directly for Epſom (to perform, as I appre- 
hend, the laſt friendly offices for poor Mr. Belton, 
whom once you ſaw) and as I think it more likely, that 
Mr. Lovelace will not be prevailed upon, than that he 
will, I thought fit to give you this intimation, leſt, if 
he ſhould come, you ſhould be too much ſurpriſed. 

He flatters himſelf, that you are not ſo ill as I repre- 
ſent you to be. When he ſees you, he will be con- 
vinced, that the moſt obliging things he can do, will be 
as proper to be done for the ſake of his own future peace 
of mind, as for your health-ſake ; and, I dare ſay, in 
fear of hurting the latter, he will forbear the thoughts 
of any further intruſion ; at leaſt while you are ſo much 
indiſpoſed : So that one half-hour's ſhock, if it will be a 
ſhock to ſee the unhappy man (but juſt got up himſelf 
from a dangerous fever) will be all you will have occa- 
fion to ſtand. : 

I beg you will not too much hurry and diſcompoſe 
yourſelf, It is impoſſible he can be in town till Mon- 
day, at ſooneſt. And if he reſolve to come, I hope to 
be at Mr. Smith's before him. 

I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt veneration, 


Your moſt faithful and moſt obedient Servant, 
J. BzeLForD. 


LE T- 
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| LETTER LXX. 
Mr. LovtLacs, To Joun BeirorD, E/q; 
[In Anſwer to bis of Aug. 17. See Let. Ixviii.] 
vo Sunday, Aug. 20. 
HAT an unmerciful fellow art thou! A man 
has no need of a conſcience, who has ſuch an 
impertinent monitor. But if Nic. Rowewwrote a Pla 
that anſwers not his title, am I to be reflected upon for 
that?—I have ſinned ; I repent; I would repair—She 
forgives my fin : She accepts my repentance : But ſhe 
won't let me repair What wouldſt have me do? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as ſoon as thou canſt. 
Yet whether thou goeſt or not, up I muſt go, and ſee 
what I can do with the ſweet oddity myſelf. The mo- 
ment theſe preſcribing varlets will let me, depend upon 
it, Igo. Nay, Lord M. thinks ſhe ought to permit 
me one interview. His opinion has great authority with 
me when it ſquares with my own : And I have aſſured 
him, and my two Couſins, that I will behave with all 
the decency and reſpect that man can behave with to the 
perſon whom he maſt reſpects. And ſo I will. Of this, 
I thou chuſeſt not to go to Belton mean time, thou 
ſhalt be witneſs. | : 

Colonel Morden, thou haſt heard me ſay, is a man 
of honour and bravery :—But Colonel Morden has had 
his girls, as well as you and I. And indeed, cither 
openly or ſecretly, who has not? The devil always baits 
with a pretty wench, when he angles for a man, be his 
age, .rank, or degree, what it will. 5 

I have often heard my Beloved ſpeak of the Colonel 
with great diſtinction and eſteem. I wiſh he could make 
matters a little eaſier, for her mind*s ſake, between the 
reſt of the Implacables and herſelf. 

Methinks J am ſorry for honeſt Belton. But a man 
cannot be ill, or vapouriſh, but thou lifteſt up thy ſhrick- 
owl note, and killeſt him immediately. None but a fel- 
low, who is fit for a drummer in death's forlorn-hope, 

. P could 
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could take ſo-much delight, as thou doſt, in beating a 
dead-march with thy gooſe-quills. 

* Whereas, didſt thou but know thine own talents, 

thou art formed to give mirth by thy very appearance; 
· and wouldſt make a better figure by half, leading up 
* thy brother-bears at Hockley in the Hole, to the muſic 
of a Scots bagpipe. Methinks I ſee thy clumſy ſides 
* (ſhaking and ſhaking the ſides of all beholders) in 
* theſe very attitudes; thy fat head archly beating time 
* on thy porterly ſhoulders, right and left by turns, as 
* I oncebeheld thee practiſing to the hornpipe at Preſton, 
Thou remembreſt the frolick, as I have done an hundred 
* times; for I never before ſaw thee appear ſo much 
* in character, 
But I know what I ſhall get by this Only that no. 
* table obſervation repeated, That thy outſide is the 
* worſt of thee, and mine the beſt of me. And fo let it 
be. Nothing thou writeſt of this ſort can I take amiſs.” 

But I ſhall call thee ſeriouſly to account, when !] ſee 
thee, for the Extracts thou haſt given the Lady from 
my Letters, notwithſtanding what I faid in my laſt; 
eſpecially if ſhe continue to refuſe me. An hundred 
times have I myſelf known a woman deny, yet comply 
at laſt: But, by theſe Extracts, thou haſt, I doubt, 
made her bar up the door of her heart, as ſhe uſed to 
do her chamber-door, againſt me.—This therefore is 
2 diſloyalty that friendſhip cannot bear, nor honour 
allow me to forgive. | M 


LETTER LXXI. 
Mr. LoyeLace, To Joun BTTToR p, Eq; 


London, Aug. 2 1. Monday. 

Believe I am bound to curſe thee. Jack. Never- 
theleſs I won't anticipate, but proceed to write thee 
a longer Letter, than thou haſt had from me for ſome 

time paſt. So here goes. . 
That thou mighteſt have as little notice as poſlible of 
the time I was reſolved to be in town, I fer out in my 
1 ras 
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Lord's chariot-and-ſix yeſterday, as ſoon as I had di- 
ſpatched my Letter to thee, and arrived in town laſt 
niglt: For I knew I could have no dependence on thy 
friendſhip where Miſs Harlowe's humour was concerned. 

I had no other place fo ready, and ſq was forced to go 
to my old lodgings, where alſo my wardrobe is; and 
there J poured out millions of curſes upon the whole 
crew, and refuſed to ſee either Sally or Polly; and this 
not only for ſuffering the Lady to eſcape, but for. the. 
villainous Arreft, and for their deteſtable inſolence to 
her at the officer's houſe. 

I dreſſed myſelf in a never- worn ſuit, which I had in- 
tended for one of my wedding - ſuits; and liked myſelf 
ſo well, that I began to think with thee, that my out- 
ſide was the beſt of me. 

I took a chair to Smith's, my heart bounding in al- 
moſt audible thumps to my throat, with the aſſured ex- 
pectation of ſeeing my Beloved. I claſped my fingers, 
as I was danced along: I charged my eyes to languiſh 
and ſparkle by turns talked to my knees, telling them 
how they muſt bend; and, in the language of a charms. 
ing deſcriber, acted my Pat —_— as vor as 7 
it to myſelf : 5 


Tenderly knetling, thus 2717 tom my , 
Thus court her pity ; and tus 285 ain: 
Thus feb for funf d frotens, 1 fr uld riſe ; 
And thus meet favour.in ber Soft ning Hes. : 
In this manner entertained, I myſelf; till I arrived at 
Smith's ; and there the fellows-ſet down their gay bur- 
den. Off went their hats; Will. ready at hand in a new 
livery ; up went the N out ruſhed my Honour; 3 
the woman behind the compter all in flutters; —reſpe& 
and fear giving due ſolemnity to her — and her 
knees, I doubt not, knocking againſt the inſide. of her 


wainſcot fence, 1. 
Your ſervant, Madam Will. let the fellows move 


to ſome diſtance, nd. Wait. 
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You have a young Lady lodges here; Miſs Har- 
lowe, Madam : Is ſhe above ? 

Sir, Sir, and pleaſe your Honour [The woman is 
ſtruck with my figure, thougt I]: Miſs Harlowe, Sir! 
There is, indeed, ſuch a young Lady lodges here— 
But, but— | | 
But what, Madam ?—I muſt ſee her.—One pair of 
ſtairs ; is it not? Don't trouble yourſelf —I ſhall find 
her apartment. And was making towards the ſtairs. 

Sir, Sir, the Lady, the Lady is not at home—She is 
abroad She is in, the country 

- In the country! Not at home!—Impoſſible ! You 
will not paſs this Story upon me, good woman. I muf 
ſee her. I have buſineſs of life and death with her. 

Indeed, Sir, the Lady is not at home! Indeed, Sir, 
ſhe is abroad |ſ— 

She then rung a bell: John, cried ſhe, pray ſtep 
down Indeed, Sir, the Lady is not at home. 

Dove came John, the good man of the houſe, when 
I expected one of his journeymen, by her ſaucy fami- 
liarity. 5 | 

My dear, ſaid ſhe, the gentleman will not believe 

Miſs Harlowe is abroad. 

John bowed to my fine cloaths: Your ſervant, Sir— 
Indeed the Lady is abroad. She went out of town this 
morning by Six o'clock—into the country—by the 
Doctor's advice. | 

Still I would not believe either John or his wife. 1 
am ſure, ſaid I, ſhe cannot be abroad. I heard ſhe was 
very ill She is not able to go out in a coach. Do you 
know Mr. Bel ford, friend? 

Tes, Sir; I have the honour to know Squire Belford. 
He is gone into the country to viſit a ſick friend. He 
went on Saturday, Sir. 

This had alſo been told from thy lodgings to Will. 
whom I ſent to defire to ſee thee on my firſt coming to 
rown. 

Well, and Mr. Belford wrote me word that ſhe was 
exceeding ill, How then can ſhe be gone out ? 92 

ir, 
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O Sir, ſhe is very ill; very ill, indeed—She could 
hardly walk to the coach, 

Belford, thought I, him/elf knew nothing of the time 
of my coming ; neither can he have received my Letter 
of yeſterday : And fo ill, *tis impoſſible ſhe would go 
out. | 

Where is her ſervant? Call her ſervant to me. 

Her ſervant, Sir, is her Nurſe: She has no other. 
And he is gone with her. 
Well, friend, I muſt not believe you. You'll excuſe 
me; but I muſt go up ſtairs myſelf, And was ſtepping 
up. | | 
"Joh hereupon put on a ſerious, and a leſs reſpectful 
face—Sir, this houſe is mine; and 
And what, friend? not doubting then but ſhe was 
above. muſt and will fee her, I have authority for 
it. I am a Juſtice of peace. I have a Search-warrant. 

And up I went, they following me, muttering, and 
in a plaguy flutter. | 

The firſt door I came to was locked. I tapped at it. 

The Lady, Sir, has the key of her own apartment. 

On the inſide, I queſtion not, my honeſt friend; 
tapping again. And being affured, if ſhe heard my 
voice, that her timorous and ſoft temper would make 
her betray herſelf, by ſome flutters, to my liſtening ear, 
I ſaid aloud, I am confident. Miſs Harlowe is here: 
Deareſt Madam, open the door : Admit me but for one 
moment to your preſence. 

But neither anſwer nor fluttering ſaluted my ear ; and, 
the people being very quiet, I led on to the next apart- 
ment; and, the key being on the outſide, I opened it, 
and looked all round it, and into the cloſet. 

The man ſaid, He never ſaw ſo uncivil a gentleman 
in his life. 1 

Hark thee, friend, ſaid I; Let me adviſe thee to be 
a little decent; or I ſhall teach thee a leſſon thou never 
learned(t in all thy life. 

Sir, ſaid he, *tis not like a gentleman, to affront a 
man in his own houſe, | Ws. 

* P 3 Then 


/ 
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Then pr'ythee, man, replied I, don't crow upon 


thine own dunghil. 

I ſtepped back to the locked door: My dear Miſs 
Harlowe, beg of you to open the door, or Þll break 
it open ;——puſhing hard againſt it, that it cracked again. 

The man looked pale; and, trembling with his 
fright, made a plaguy long face; and called to one of 
his bodice-makers above, Joſeph, come down quickly. 

Joſeph came down: A lion's-face grinning fellow; 
thick, and ſhort; and buſhy-headed, like an old oak- 
pollard.. Then did maſter John put on a ſturdier look. 
But I only hummed a tune, traverſed all the other apart- 
merits, founded the paſlages with my knuckles, to find 
whether there were private doors, and walked up the 
next pair of ſtairs, finging all the way; John, — Jo- 
ſeph, and Mrs. Smith, following me trembling. 

I looked: round me 1 and went into two open - 
door bed: chambers; ſearched. the cloſets, the paſſages, 
and peeped thro* the key- hole of another: No Miſs 

Harlowe, by Jupiter! What ſhall I do !--What ſhall ! 
do! as the girls lay. No will ſhe be grieved that ſhe 
is out of the way 

I ſaid this on * to find out whether theſe People 
knew the Lady's Story; and had the anſwer I ere 
from Mrs. Smith I believe not, Sir. ö 

Why ſo, Mrs. Smith? Do you know who I am? 

I can gueſs, Sir. 

Whom do you gueſs n me to be? 

Vour name is Mr. Lovelace, Sir, I make no doubt. 

The very ſame. But how came you to gueſs ſo well, 

dame Smith? Lou never ſaw me before—Did you? 

Here, Jack, I laid out for a compliment, and miſſed 

Wt. 

*Tis eaſy to gueſs, Sir; for there cannot be two ſuch 

gentlemen as you. 

Well ſaid, dame Smith- But mean you good or bad?-- 

Handſome was the leaſt I thought.ſhe would have ſaid, 

I leave you to gueſs, Sir. 

. thought I, by myſelf, on this appeal 


Why, 
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Why, father Smith, thy wife is a wit, man —Didſt 

thou ever find that out before? - But where is widow 
Lovick, dame Smith? My Couſin fohn Belford ſays 
ſhe is a very good woman. Is ſhe within? Or is ſhe 
one with Mits Harlowe too? 

She will be within by-and-by, Sir. She is not with 
the Lady. 

Well, but my good dear Mrs. Smith, whither is the 
Lady gone ? And when will ſhe return? 

I can't tell, Sir. 

Don't tell ibs, dame Smith; don't tell fibs; chuck- 
ing her under the chin: Which made John's upper- lip. 
wich chin ſhortened, rife to his noſe. —1 am ſure you 
know !—But here's another pair of ſtairs: Let us ſee z 
Who lives up there? - But hold, here's another room 
locked up, tapping at' the door — Who's at home, 
cried I? | 

That's Mrs. Lovick's apartment. She is gone out, 
and has the key with her. 

Widow Lovick ! rapping again, I believe you are at 
home: Pray open the door. 

John and Joſeph muttered and whiſpered together. 

No whiſpering, honeſt friends : *Tis not manners to 
whiſper. Joſeph, what ſaid John to thee? 

Jon x, Sir! diſdainfully repeated the good wotnan. 

I beg pardon, Mrs. Smith: But you ſee the force of 
example. Had you” ſhewed'your honeſt man more re- 
ſpect, 7 ſhould. Let me give you a piece of advice 
Women who treat their huſbands' irreverently, teach 
ſtrangers to uſe them with'contempt. There, honeſt 
maſter John; why doſt not pull off thy hat to me? 
O, ſo thou wouldſt, if thou hadſt it on: But thou never 
mo thy hat in thy wife's preſerice, I believe; doſt 

u | | 
None of your fleers and your jeers, Sir, cried John, 
I wiſh every married pair lived'as happily as we do. 
Il! wiſh ſo too, honeſt friend. Bur I'll be hanged if 

thou haſt any children. 
Why ſo, Sir ? 1 443 
24 Haſt 
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- Haſt thou ?—Anſwer me, man: Haſt thou, or not? 

Perhaps not, Sir. But what of that? 

What of that ?—Why Pl tell thee : The man who 
has no children by his wife muſt put up with plain John, 
Hadſt thou a child or two, thou*dſt be called Mr. 
Smith, with a courtcſy, or a ſmile at leaſt, at every 
word, 

Tou are very pleaſant, Sir, replied my dame. I 
fanſy, if either my huſband or I had as much to anſwer 
for as I know whom, we ſhould not be ſo merry. 

Why then, dame Smith, ſo much the worſe for thoſe 
who were obliged to keep you company. But I am 
not merry I am ſad !—Hey-ho!— Where ſhall 1 find 
my dear Miſs Harlowe ? 

My beloved Miſs Harlowe ! [calling at the foot of the 
third pair of ſtairs] if you are above, for Heaven' s ſake 
anſwer me. Jam coming up. 

Sir, ſaid the good man, I wiſh you'd walk down. 
The ſervants rooms, and the working rooms, are up 
thoſe ſtairs, and another pair; and nobody's there that 
you want. 

Shall I go up, and ſee if Miſs Harlowe be there, Mrs. 
Smith ? 

You may, Sir, if you pleaſe. 

Then I won't; for, if ſhe was, you would not be ſo 
obliging. 

I am aſhamed to give you all this attendance: You 
are the politeſt traders I ever knew, Honeſt Joſeph, 
Napping him upon the ſhoulders on a ſudden, which 
made him jump, didſt ever grin for a wager, man ?— 
For the raſcal ſeemed not diſpleaſed with me; and, 
cracking his flat face from ear to ear, with a diſtended 
mouth, ſhewed his teeth, as broad and as black as his 
thumb nails. But don't 1 — thee? Want canſt earn 
a-day, man? 

Half a crown, I can earn a- day! with an air of pride 
and petulance, at being ſtartled. 

There then is a day's wages for thee, But chou need - 
eſt not attend me further. 

Come, 
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Come, Mrs. Smith, come, John (Maſter Smith I 
ſhould ſay) let's walk down, and give me an account 
where the Lady is gone, and when ſhe will return. 

So. down ſtairs led I, John and Joſeph (tho? I had 
diſcharged the latter) and my dame, following me, to 
ſhew their complaiſance to a ſtranger. 

I re-entered one of the firſt-floor rooms. I have a 
great mind to be your lodger: For I never ſaw ſuch 
obliging folks in my life, What rooms have you to lett? 

None at all, Sir, | 

I am ſorry for that. But whole is this? 

Mine, Sir, chuffily ſaid John. 

Thine, man! Why then I will take it of thee. This, 
and a bed-chamber, and a garret for one ſervant, will 
content me. I will give thee thy own price, and halt 
a guinea a day over, for thoſe conveniencies. 

For ten guineas a day, Sir 

Hold, John! (Maſter Smith I ſhould ſay) Before 
thou ſpeakeſt, conſider -I won't be affronted, man. 

Sir, I wiſh you'd walk down, ſaid the good woman. 
Really, Sir, you take — 

Great liberties I hope you wank not fay, * 
Smith? 

Indeed, Sir, I was going to ſay ſomething like it. 

Well, then, I am glad I prevented you; for ſuch 
words better become my mouth than yours. But I muſt 
lodge with you till the Lady returns, I believe I mult, 
However, you may be wanted in the ſhop; ſo we'll 
talk that over there. 

Down I went, they paying diligent attendance'on my 


When I came into the ſhop, ſeeing no chair or ſtool, - 

I went behind the compter, and ſat down under an arched 

kind of canopy of carved-work, which theſe proud 

traders, emulating the royal nich-fillers, often give them- 

ſelves, while a joint-ſtool, perhaps, ſerves thoſe, by 

whom they get their bread : Such is the dignity of Trade 
in this mercantile nation 

I looked about me, and above me, and told them I 

. was 
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was very proud of my ſeat; aſking, If John were ever 
permitted to fill this ſuperb nich? 
Perhaps he was, he laid, very furlily. 
That is it, that makes thee look fo like a ſtatue, man. 
John looked plaguy glum upon me. But his man 
Joſeph and my man Will. turned round with their backs 
to us, to hide muy grinning, with n his fiſt in his 
mouth. | 


I aſked, What i it was they fold? 
Powder, and waſh-balls, and ſnuff, they ſaid; and 


gloves and ſtockens. 

O come, I'll be your cuſtomer. Will. do I want 
waſh- balls? 

Ves, and pleaſe your Honour, you can diſpenſe with 


one or two. 
Give him half a dozen, dame Smith. 


Shetold me ſhe muſt come where I was, to ſerve them. 
Pray, Sir, walk from behind the compter. 
Indeed but I won't. The ſhop ſhall be mine. Where 
are they, if a cuſtomer ſhould come in? 
She pointed over my head, with a purſe- mouth, as 
if ſne would not have limpered, could ſne have helped 
it, I reached down the glaſs, and gave Will. fix. There 


put 'em up, firrah. 
He did, grinning with his teeth! out before; which 


touching my conſcience, as the loſs of them was owing 
to me, Joſeph, ſaid I, come hither. Come | hither, 


man, when I bid thee! 
He ſtalked towards me, his hands behind Hirn, half 


willing, and half unwilling. 

I ſuddenly wrapt my arm round his neck. Will. thy 

end this moment. D—n the fellow, where's thy 
penknife? 
O Lordiſ ſaid the pollard- headed dog, ſtruggling to 
get his head looſe from under my atm, while my other 
hand was muzzlmg about his curſed chaps; as if I would 
take his teeth out. 

I will pay thee a good price, man: Don't ſtruggle 


thus! The penknife, Will! 0 
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O Lord! cried Joſeph, ſtruggling ſtill more and 
more: And out. comes Will's pruning - knife; for the 
raſcal is a gardener in the e. I have only this, 


Sir. 
The beſt in the world to launch a gum. D- n the 


fellow, why doſt ſtruggle thus? 

Maſter and Miſtreſs Smith being afraid, I ſuppoſe, 
that I had a deſign, upon Joſeph's throat, becauſe he 
was their champion (and this, indeed, made: me take 
the more notice of him) coming towards me with coun- 
tenances tragi- comical, I let him go. 

I only wanted, ſaid I, to take out two or three of 
this raſcal's broad teeth, to put them into my ſervant's 
aws — And I would have paid: him his price for them.— 


would, by my ſoul, Joſeph. 
Joſeph ſhook his ears; and with both hands ſtroaked 


down, ſmooth as it would lie, his buſhy hair; and looked 
at me, as if he knew not whether/he ſhould laugh or be 
angry: But, after a ſtupid. ſtare or two, ſtalked off to 
the other end of the ſnop, nodding his head at me as he 
went, ſtill ſtroaking down his hair; and took his ſtand 
by his maſter, facing about, and muttering, that I was 
plaguy ſtrong in the arms, and he thought would have 
throttled him. Then folding his arms, and ſhaking his 
briſtled head, added, Twas well I was a- gentleman, or 
he would not have. taken ſuch an affront. 

I demanded where their rappee was? The good woman 
pointed to the place; and I took up a ſcallop-ſhell of it, 
refuſing to let her weigh it, and filled my box. And 
now, Mrs. Smith, ſaid I, where are your gloves? 

She ſhewed me; and I choſe four pair of them, and 
ſet Joſeph, who looked as if he wanted to be taken notice 
of again, to open the fingers. 

A female cuſtomer, who had been gaping at the door, 
came in for ſome Scots ſnuff; and I Lang, > ſerve her. 
The wench was plaguy homely z; and I told her ſo; or 
elſe, I ſaid, I would have treated her. She in anger 
[No woman is homely in her own opinion] threw down 


her peny; and I put it in m et. 
peny p y pock ul 
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Juſt then, turning my eye to the door, I ſaw a pretty 
genteel Lady, with a footman after her, peeping in with 
a What's the matter, good folks? to the ſtarers; and! 
ran to her from behind the compter, and, as ſhe was 
making off, took her hand, and drew her into the ſhop, 
begging that ſhe would be my cuſtomer ; for that I had 
but juſt begun trade. 

What do you fell, Sir, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling ; but a little 
ſurpriſed ? 

Tapes, ribbands, filk-laces, pins, and needles ; for 
I am a pedlar : Powder, patches, waſh-balls, ſtockens, 
garters, ſnuffs, and pin-cuſhions—Don't we, goody 
Smith? | | 

So in I gently drew her to the compter, running be- 
hindit myſelf, with an air of great diligence and obliging- 
neſs. I have excellent gloves and waſh-balls, Madam; 
Rappee, Scots, Portugal, and all ſorts of ſnuff. 

Well, ſaid ſhe, in very good humour, I'Il encourage 
a young beginner for once. Here, Andrew (to her 
footman] you want a pair of gloves, don't you? 

I took down a parcel of gloves, which Mrs. Smith 
pointed to, and came round to the fellow to fit them 
on myſelf. 

No matter for opening them, ſaid I : Thy fingers, 
friend, are as ſtiff as drumſticks. Puſh—Thou'rt an 
aukward dog! I wonder ſuch a pretty Lady will be fol- 
lowed by ſuch a clumſy varlet. | 

The fellow. had no ſtrength for laughing : And Jo- 
ſeph was mightily pleaſed, in hopes, I ſuppoſe, I would 
borrow a few of Andrew's teeth, to keep him in coun- 
tenance: And, Father and Mother Smith, like all the 


world, as the jeſt was turned from themſelves, ſeemed 


diverted with the humour. ; 

The fellow ſaid, the gloves were too little. 

Thruſt, and be d—n'd to thee, faid I : Why, fellow, 
thou haſt not the ſtrength of a cat. 

Sir, Sir, ſaid he, laughing, I ſhall hurt your Ho- 
nour's fide, | 

D—1 thee, thruſt, I fay. 

He 
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He did; and burſt out the ſides of the glove. 

Will. faid I, where's thy pruning- knife? By my Soul, 
friend, I had a good mind to pare thy curſed paws. Bur 
come, here's a larger pair: Try them, when thou get- 
teſt home; and let thy ſweetheart, if thou haft one, 
mend the other; and ſo take both. 

The Lady laughed at the humour ; as did my fellow, 
and Mrs. Smith, and Joſeph : Even John laughed, 
tho“ he ſeemed by the force put upon his countenance 
to be but half pleaſed with me neither. 

Madam, faid I, and ſtept behind the compter, bow- 
ing over it, now I hope you will buy ſomething for 
yourſelf, Nobody ſhall uſe you better, nor ſell you 
cheaper. 

8 -— faid ſhe, give me ſix peny-worth of Portugal 
uff. 

They ſhewed me where it was, and I ſerved her; and 
ſaid, when ſhe would have paid me, I took nothing at 
my opening. 

If I treated her footman, ſhe told me, I ſhould no 
treat her. 


Well, with all my heart, ſaid I: *Tis not for us tradeſ- 


men to be ſaucy—lIs it, Mrs. Smith? 
I put her ſixpence in my pocket; and, ſeizing her 


hand, took notice to her of the croud that had gathered. 
about the door, and beſought her to walk into the back- 


ſhop with me. 

She ſtruggled her hand out of mine, and would ſtay 
no longer. 

So I bowed, and bid her kindly welcome, and 
thanked her, and hoped I ſhould have her cuſtom another 
time. 

She went away ſmiling; and Andrew after her; who 
made me a fine bow. 

I began to be out of countenance at the croud, which 


thickened apace; and bid Will. order the chair to the 


door. | 
Well, Mrs. Smith, with a grave air, I am heartily 
ſorry Miſs Harlowe is abroad. You don't tell me where 


ſhe is? Indeed, 
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Indeed, Sir, I cannot. 
You will not, you mean.—She could have no notion 


of my coming. I came to town but laſt night. I have 
been very ill. She has almoſt broken my heart by her 
cruelty. You know my Story, I doubt not. Tell 
her, J muſt go out of town to-morrow morning. But 
I will ſend my fervant, to know if ſhe will favour me 
with one half-hour's converſation ; for, as ſoon as I get 
down, I ſhall ſet out for Dover, in my way to France, 
if I have not a countermand from her who * the ſole 
diſpoſal of my fate. / 

And ſo, fiinging down a Portugal Six-and-thinty, 1 
took Mr. Stnith by the hand, telling him, I was ſorry 
we had not more time to be better acquainted z and 
bidding farewell ro honeft Joſeph (who purſed up his 
mouth as I paſſed by him, as if he thought his teeth ſtill 
in jeapardy) and Mrs. Smith adieu, and to recommend 
me to her fair todger, hummed an air, and, the chair 
being come, whipt into it; the people about the door 
ſeeming to be in good — with me; one crying, 
A pleaſant gentleman, L warrant him! And —_ I was 
carried to White's, according to direction. 

As ſoon as I came thither, I ordered Will. to _ and 
change his cloaths, and to diſguiſe himſelf by putting 
on his black wig, and keeping his mouth fhut; and then 
to dodge: — — himſelf of f the Lady $ 
motions. ' ++ 


1. e 
unde, men 

I c61ve thee this Fu. lk of my IF that 
thou mayſt rave at me, and call me banda, and what 
thou wilt. For, in the firſt place, I, who had been fo 
lately ill, was glad Lwas alive; and then I was ſo balked 
by my Charmer's unexpected abſence, and ſo ruffled by 
that, em by the bluſt treatment of father John, that I 
had nd other way tœaudid being out of humour with 
all I met with Mavcover I was rejoiced to find, by 
the Lady's abſence,gand. by her going out at Six in the 
choming that id wN iftppoſiible ſhe ſhould be fo ill as 
thou u repreſenteſt her oo be ; and this gave me ſtill higher 


ſpirits. 
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ſpirits. Then I know the Sex always love chearful and 
humorous fellows. The dear creature herſelf uſed to be 
pleaſed with my gay temper and lively manner ; and 
had ſhe been told, that I was blubbering for her in the 
back-ſhop, ſhe would have deſpiſed me ſtill more than 
ſhe does. | 

Furthermore, I was ſenſible, that the people of the 
houſe mult needs have a terrible notion of me, as a ſa- 
vage, bloody-minded, obdurate fellow; a perfect wo- 
man-eater ; and, no doubt, expected to me with 
the claws of a lion, and the fangs of a tyger; and it 
was but policy to ſhew them, what a harmleſs, pleaſant 
fellow I am, in order to familiarize the John's and the 
Joſeph's to me. For it was evident to me, by the good 
woman's calling them down, that ſhe thought me a dan- 
gerqus man. Whereas now, John and I having ſhaken 
hands together, and dame Smith having ſeen that I have 
the face, and hands, and looks of a man, and walk up- 
right, and prate, and laugh, and joke, like other people; 
and Joſeph, that I can talk of taking his teeth out of his 
head, without doing him the leaſt hurt; they will all, at 
my next viſit, be much more eaſy and pleaſant with me 
than Andrew's gloves were to him ; and we fhall be as 
thoroughly acquainted, as if we had known one another 
a twelvemonth. 

When I returned to our mother's, I again curſed her 
and - all her nymphs together ; and ſtyl refufed to ſee 
either Sally or Polly. TI raved at the horrid Arreſt; and 
told the old dragon, that it was owing to her and hers, 
that the faireſt virtue in the world was ruined ; my repu- 
tation for ever blaſted; and that I was not married, and 
happy in the Love of the moſt excellent of her Sex. 

She, to pacify me, ſaid, ſhe would ſhew me a New 
Face that would pleaſe me; ſince I would not ſee my 
Sally, who was dying for grief. 

Where is this New Face, cried Ee Let me fee her, 
tho' I ſhall never ſee any face with pleaſure bub Miſs 
Harlowe's. f 1401 

She won't come down, replied ſne. She vill nat be 

ac 
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at the word of command yet. She is but juſt in the 
tramels; and muſt be waited upon, I'll aſſure you; and 
courted much beſides. 

Ay! ſaid I, that looks well. Lead me to her this 
inſtant. 

I followed her up: And who ſhould ſhe be, but that 
little toad Sally ! 

O curſe you, ſaid I, for a devil, is it you? Is yours 
the New Face ? 

O my dear, dear Mr. Lovelace ! cried ſhe, I am glad 
any-thing will bring you to me And ſo the little beaſt 
threw herſelf about my neck, and there clung like a cat. 
Come, faid ſhe, what will you give me, and I'll be vir- 
tuous for a quarter of an hour, and mimic your Clariſſa 
to the life? 

I was Belforded all over. I could not bear ſuch an 
inſult upon the dear creature (for I have a ſoft and ge- 
nerous nature in the main, whatever thou thinkeſt) 
and curſed her moſt devoutly, for taking my Beloved's 
name in her mouth in ſuch a way. But the little devil 
woas not to be balked ; but fell a crying, ſobbing, pray- 

ing, begging, exclaiming, fainting, that I never ſaw 
my lovely girl ſo well aped. Indeed I was almoſt taken 
in; for I could have fanſied I had her before me once 
more. | 
O this Sex! this artful Sex! There's no minding 
them. At firſt, indeed, their grief and their concern 
may be real: But give way to the hurricane, and it will 
ſoon die away in ſoft murmurs, trilling upon your ears 
like the notes of a well- tuned viol. And, by Sally, one 
ſees, that Art will generally ſo well ſupply the place of 
Nature, that you ſhall not eaſily know the difference. 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe indeed is the only woman in the 
world I believe that can ſay, in the words of her fa- 
vourite Job (for I can quote a text as well as ſhe) But 
it is not ſo with me. 

They were very inquiſitive about my Fair-one. They 
told me, that you ſeldom came near them; that, when 
you did, you put on plaguy grave airs; would "_ 

| y 
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ſtay five minutes; and did nothing but praiſe Miſs Har- 
lowe, and lament her hard fate. In ſhort, that you de- 
ſpiſed them; was full of ſentences; and they doubted 
not, in a little while, would be a loſt man, and marry, 

A pretty character for thee, is it not? Thou art in a 
bleſſed way, yet haſt nothing to do but to go on in it 
and then what a work haſt thou to go through ! If thou 
turneſt back, theſe ſorcereſſes will be like the Czar's 
Coſſacks {at Pultowa, I think it was] who were planted 
with ready primed and cocked pieces, behind the Re- 
gulars, in order to ſhoot them dead, if they did not 
puſh on, and conquer; and then wilt thou be moſt la- 
mentably deſpiſed by every harlot. thou haſt made— 
And, O Jack! how formidable, in that caſe, will be 
the number of thy enemies! 

I intend to regulate my motions by Will's intelligence; 
for ſee this dear creature I muſt and will. Yet I have 
promiſed Lord M. to be down in two or three days, at 
fartheſt; for he is grown plaguy fond of me ſince I was 
il. 

I am in hopes, that the word I left, that I am to go 
out of town to-morrow morning, will ſoon bring the 
Lady back again. . 

Mean time, I thought I would write to divert thee, 
while thou art of ſuch importance about the dying; and 
as thy ſervant, it ſeems, comes back ward and forward 
every day, perhaps I may ſend thee another Letter to- 
morrow, with the particulars of the interview between 
the dear creature and me; after which my ſoul thirſteth. 


iL. R TTA 


Mr. LovELACE, To JoRHN BELTORD, EV; 
Tueſday, Aug. 22. 
MUST write on, to divert myſelf: For I can get 
no reſt ; no refreſhing reſt. I awaked juſt now in a 
curſed fright, How a man may be affected by dreams! 
* Methought I had an Interview with my Beloved. I 
found her all goodneſs, condeſcenſion, and forgiveneſs. 
: +. | ___ Re. She 


— — — — — 
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She ſuffered herſelf to be overcome in my favour by 
© the joint interceſſions of Lord M. Lady Sarah, Lady 
© Betty, and my two Couſins Montague, who waited 
upon her in deep mourning ; the Ladies in long trains 
« ſweeping after them; Lord M. in a long black mantle 
© trailing after him. They told her, they came in theſe 
© robes to expreſs their ſorrow for my ſins againſt her, 
and to implore her to forgive me. 8 

« I myſelf, I thought, was upon my knees, with a 
© {word in my hand, offering either to put it up in the 
< ſcabbard, or to thruſt it into my heart, as ſhe ſhould 
© command the one or the other. 5 


At that moment her Couſin Morden, I thought, all 
© of a ſudden, flaſhed in thro? a window, with his drawn 


ſword— Die, Lovelace, ſaid he! this inſtant die, and 
be damned, if in earneſt thou repaireſt not by Marriage 
my Coulin's wrongs! 

] was riſing to reſent this inſult, I thought, when 
Lord M. run between us with his great black mantle, 
© and threw it over my face: And inſtantly, my Charmer, 
© with that ſweet voice which has ſo often played upon 
© my raviſhed ears, wrapped her arms round me, muffled 
© as I was in my Lord's mantle: O ſpare, ſpare my 
Lovelace! And ſpare, O Lovelace, my beloved Couſin 
Morden! Let me not have my diſtreſſes augmented 
by the fall of either or both of thoſe who are fo dear 
© to me! 
© At this, charmed with her ſweet mediation, 1 
< thought I would have claſped her in my arms: When 


immediately the moſt angelic form I had ever beheld, 


all clad in tranſparent white, deſcended in a cloud, 
< which, opening, diſcovered a firmament above it, 
© crouded with golden cherubs and glittering Seraphs, 
all addrefling her with, Welcome, welcome, wel- 
© come! and, encircling my charmer, aſcended with her 
© to the region of Seraphims ; and inſtantly, the opened 
cloud cloſing, I loſt ſight of her, and of the bright 
© f5rm together, and found wrapt in my arms her azure 


robe (all ſtuck thick with ſtars of emboſſed _ 
| which 
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« which I had caught hold of in hopes of detaining her; 
hut was all that was left me of my beloved Clariſſa. 
« And then (horrid to relate!) the floor ſinking under 
« me, as the firmament had opened for her, I dropt 
into a hole more frightful than that of Elden ; and, 
« tumbling over and over down it, without view of a 
bottom, I awaked in a panic; and was as effectually 
« diſordered for half an hour, as if my dream had been 
ca reality.“ | 

Wilt thou forgive me troubling thee with ſuch viſion- 
ary ſtuff ? Thou wilt ſee by it, only, that, ſleeping or 
waking, my Clariſſa is always preſent with me. 

But here this moment is Will. come running hither to 
tell me, that his Lady actually returned to her lodgings 
laſt night between Eleven and Twelve; and is now there, 
tho' very ill. 

I haſten to her. But, that I may not add to her in- 
diſpoſition, by any rough or boiſterous behaviour, I will 
be as ſoft and gentle as the dove herſelf in my addreſſes 
to her, 


That I do love her, O all ye hoft of heaven, 

Be witneſs !—T hat ſhe is dear to me! 

Dearer than day, to one whom fight muſt leave; 
Dearer than life, to one who fears to die! 


The chair is come. I fly to my Beloved. 


LET TIN 
Mr. LOVILACE, To Joux BILITORD, £/q; 


0 URSE upon my Stars !—Diſappointed again! 
It was about Eight when I arrived at Smith's — 
The woman was in the hop. | | 
So, old acquaintance, how do you now ? I know my 
Love is above, —Let her be acquainted that I am here, 
waiting for admiſſion to her preſence, and can take no 
denial, Tell her, that I will approach her with the 
moſt reſpectful duty, and in whoſe company ſhe pleaſes 
and I will not touch the hem of her garment, without 


her leave, WS * Indeed, 
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Indeed, Sir, you are miſtaken. The Lady is not in 


this houſe, nor near it. 

I'll ſee that. Will! beckoning him to me, and whiC. 
pering, See if thou canſt any way find out (without loſing 
fight of the door, leſt ſhe ſhould be below-ſtairs) if ſhe 
be in the neighbourhood, if not within. 

Will. bowed and went off, Up went I, without fur- 
ther ceremony; attended now only by the good woman. 

I went into each apartment, except that which was 
locked before, and was now alſo locked : And I called 
to my Clariſſa in the voice of Love: but by the ill 
filence was convinced ſhe was not there. Yet, on the 
ſtrength of my intelligence, I doubted not but ſhe was 
in the houſe. | 

I then went up two pair of ſtairs, and looked round 
the firſt room : But no Miſs Harlowe. 

And who, pray, is in this room ? ſtopping at the 
door of another. 

A widow gentlewoman, Sir,—Mrs. Lovick. 

O my dear Mrs. Lovick! faid I. I am . 
acquainted with Mrs. Lovick's - character, from my 
Couſin John Belford. I muſt ſee Mrs. Lovick by all 
means. Good Mrs. Lovick, open the door. 

She did. | 

Your ſervant, Madam. Be ſo good as to excuſe me.— 
You have heard my Story. You are an admirer of the 
moſt excellent woman in the world, Dear Mrs. Lovick, 
tell me what is become of her? 

The poor Lady, Sir, went out yeſterday, on purpoſe 
to avoid you. 

How ſo? She knew not that I would be here. 

She was afraid you would come, when ſhe heard you 
were recovered from your illneſs.— Ah! Sir, what pity 
it ĩs that ſo fine a gentleman ſhould make ſuch ill returns 
for God's goodneſs to him! 

Lou are an excellent woman, Mrs. Lovick : I know 
that, by my Couſin John Belford's account of you: 
And Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe is an angel. | 

Miſs Harlowe is indeed an angel, — ſhe ; and 
ſoon will be company for angels. No 
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No jeſting with ſuch a woman as this, Jack. . 

Tell me of a trath, good Mrs. Lovick, where I may 
ſee this dear Lady. Upon my Soul, I will neither fright 
nor offend her. I will only beg of her to hear me ſpeak 
for one halt-quarter of an hour; and, it ſhe will have it 
ſo, I will never trouble her more. | 

Sir, ſaid the widow, it would be death for her to ſee 
you. She was at home laſt night; I'll tell you truth: 
But fitter to be in bed all day. She came home, ſhe ſaid, 
to die; and, if ſhe could not avoid your viſit, ſhe was 
unable to fly from you ; and believed ſhe ſhould die in 
your preſence, 

And yet go qut again this morning early ? How can 
that be, Widow ? 

Why, Sir, ſhe reſted not two hours, for fear of you. 
Her fear gave her ſtrength, which ſhe'll ſuffer for, when 
that fear is over. And finding herſelf, the more ſhe 
thought of your vilit, the leſs able to ſtay to receive it, 
ſhe took chair, and is gone no-body knows whither. 
But, I believe, ſhe intended to be carried to the water- 
fide, in order to take boat; for ſhe cannot bear a coach. 
It extremely incommoded her yeſterday. | 

But before we talk any further, faid I, if ſhe be gone 
abroad, you can have no objection to my looking into 

every apartment above and below; becauſe I am told 
ſhe is aa tualy in the houſe. 

Indeed, Sir, ſhe is not. You may ſatisfy yourſelf, 
if you pleaſe : But Mrs. Smith and I waited on her to 
her chair. We vere forced to ſupport her; ſhe was ſo 
weak. She ſaid, Whither can I go, Mrs. Lovick ? Whi- 
ther can I go, Mrs. Smith? Cruel, cruel man !—Tell 
him I called him fo, if he come again !—God give him 
that peace which he denies me 

Sweet creature! cried I, and looked down, and took 
out my handkerchief. 

The widow wept. I wiſh, faid ſhe, I had never 
known ſo excellent a Lady, and fo great a Sufferer! I 
love her as my own child! | 


Mrs, Smith wept, 
Q 3 I then 
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I then gave over the hope of ſeeing her for this time. 
I was extremely chagrined at my diſappointment, and 
at the account they gave of her ill health. 

Would to Heaven, ſaid I, ſhe would put it in my 
power to repair her wrongs! I have been an ungrateful 
wretch to her. I need not tell you, Mrs. Lovick, how 
much I have injured her, nor how much ſhe ſuffers by 
her relations implacableneſs. Tis That, Mrs. Lovick, 
*tis That implacableneſs Mrs. Smith, that cuts her to 
the heart. Her family is the moſt implacable family on 
earth ; and the dear creature, in refuſing to ſee me, and 
to be reconciled to me, ſhews her relation to them a 
little too plainly. 

O Sir, ſaid the widow, not one ſyllable of what you 
ſay belongs to this Lady. I never ſaw ſo ſweet a crea- 
ture! ſo edifying a piety! and one of fo forgiving a 
temper ! She is always accuſing herſelf, and excuſing her 
relations. And, as to You, Sir, the forgives you : She 
wiſhes you well ; and happier than you will let her be. 
Why will you not, Sir, why will you not, let her die 
in peace? *Tis all ſhe wiſhes for. You don't look like 
a hard-hearted gentleman !—How can you thus hunt 
and perſecute a poor Lady, whom none of her relations 
will look upon? It makes my heart bleed for her. 

And then ſhe wept again. Mrs, Smith wept alſo, 
My ſeat grew uneaſy to me. I ſhifted to another ſeveral 
times; and what Mrs. Lovick farther ſaid, and ſhewed 
me, made me ſtill more uneaſy. 

Bad as the poor Lady was laſt night, ſaid ſhe, ſhe 
tranſcribed into her' book a Meditation on your perſe- 
cuting her thus. I have a copy of it. If I thought it 
would have any effect, I would read it to you. 

Let me read it myſelf, Mrs. Lovick. 

She gave it to me. It has an Harlowe-ſpirited title: 
And from a forgiving ſpirit, intolerable. I deſired to 
take it with me. She conſented, on condition that I 
ſhewed it to Squire Belford. So here, Mr, Squire 
Belford, thou may'ſt read it, if thou wilt, 


On 


UA 
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On being hunted after by the Enemy of my Soul, 


Monday, Aug. 21. 
D* ER me, O Lord, from the evil man. Pre- 
erve me from the violent man. 

Was imagines miſchief in his heart. 

He hath ſharpened his tongue like a ſerpent. Aaders 
poiſon is under his lips. 

Keep me, O Bord, from the hands of the wicked. Pre- 
ſerve me from the violent man: who hath Purpoſed to 
overthrow my goings. 

He hath hid a ſnare for me. He hath ſpread a net by 
the way-fide. He hath ſet gins for me in the way wherein 
1 walked, 

Keep me from the ſnares which he hath laid for me, 
and the gins of this worker of iniquity. 

The enemy hath perſecuted my ſoul. He hath-ſmitten 
my life down to the ground. He hath made me dwell in 
darkneſs, as thoſe that have been long dead. 

' Therefore is my ſpirit overwhelmed within me. My 
heart within me is deſolate. 

Hide not thy face from me in the day when J am in 
trouble. 

For my days are conſumed like ſmoke : and my bones are 
burnt as the bearth. 

My heart is ſmitten and withered like graſs : ſo that I 


forget to eat my bread, 

By reaſon of the voice of my groaning, my bones cleave 
to my ſkin, 

1 am like a pelican of the wilderneſs, I am like an owl 
of the deſart. 


Iwatch; and am as a ſparrow alone upon the houſe-top. 

J have eaten aſhes like bread; and mingled my drink 
with weeping : 

Becauſe of thine indignation and thy wrath: for thou 
baſt lifted me up, and caſt me down. 

My days are like a ſhadow that declineth, and I am 


withered like graſs. 
Q 4 Grant 
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Grant not, O Lord, the deſires of the wicked : further 
not his devices, leſt he exalt himſelf. 


Why now, Mrs. Lovick, ſaid I, when I had read 
this Meditation, as ſhe called | it, I think Iam very ſe- 
verely treated by the Lady, if ſhe mean me in all this, 
For how is it that I am the Enemy of her Soul, when J 
love her both Soul and Body ? 

She ſays, that I am a violent man, and a wicked man, 
— That I have been fo, I own: But 1 zepent, and only 
wiſh to have it in my power to repair the injuries I have 
done her. 

The Gin, the Snare, the Net, mean Matrimony, I 
ſuppoſe—But is it a crime in me to wiſh to marry her? 
Would any other woman think it ſo? and chuſe to be- 
come a Pelican in the wilderneſs, or a lonely Sparrow 
on the houſe-top, rather than to have a mate that would 
chirp about her all day and all night ? 

She ſays, ſhe has eaten aſhes like bread—A ſad miſ- 
take to be ſure !—and mingled her drink with weeping — 
Sweet maudlin Soul! ſhould I ſay of any-body confeſſing 
this, but Miſs Harlowe. 

She concludes with praying, that tbe defires of the 
wicked (meaning poor me, I doubt) may not be granted; 
that my devices may not be furibered, leſt I exalt myſelf. 
I ſhould undoubtedly exalt my-ſelf, and with reaſon, 

could I have the honour and the bleſſing of ſuch a Wife. 

And if my defires have ſo honourable an end, I know 
not why I ſhould be called wicked, and why I ſhould 
not be allowed to hope, that my honeſt devices may be 
furibered, that I MA exalt myſelf. 

But here, Mrs. Lovick, let me aſk, as ſomething, is 
undoubtedly meant by the lonely Sparrow on the houſe- 
top, Is not the dear creature at this very inſtant (tell me 
truly) concealed in Mrs. Smith's Cockloft ? What ſay 
you, Mrs. Lovick: What ſay you, Mrs. Smith, to this? 

They aſſured me to the contrary; and that ſne was 
actually abroad, and they knew not where. 

Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that 1 would fain have diverted the 


chagrin given me not only by the womens talk, * 
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this collection of Scripture-texts drawn up in array againſt 
me. Several other whimſical and light things I ſaid [All 

I had for it!] with the ſame view: But the Widow 
would not let me come off ſo. She ſtuck to me; and 
gave me, as I told thee, a good deal of uneaſineſs, by 
her ſenſible and ſerious expoſtulations. Mrs. Smith put 
in now and then; and the two Jack-pudden fellows, 
John and Joſeph, not being preſent, I had no provo- 
cation to turn the converſation into a farce ; and, at laſt, 
they both joined warmly to endeavour to prevail upon 
me to give up all thoughts of ſeeing the Lady. But I 
could not hear of that. On the contrary, I beſought 
Mrs. Smith to let me have one of her rooms but till I 
could ſee her; and were it but for one, two, or three 
days, I would pay a year's rent for it; and quit it the 
moment the Interview was over. But they deſired to be 
excuſed ; and were ſure the Lady would not come to the 
houſe till I was gone, were it for a month, 

This pleaſed me; for I found they did not think her 
ſo very ill as they would have me believe her to be; but 
I took no notice of the lip, becauſe I would not guard 
them againſt more of the like. 

In ſhort, I told them, I mu and would ſee her: But 
that it ſhould be with all the reſpect and veneration that 
heart could pay to excellence like hers: And that I 
would go round to all the Churches in London and 
Weſtminſter, where there were Prayers or Service, from 
Sun-riſe to Sun-ſet, and haunt their houſe like a ghoſt, 
till J had the opportunity my ſoul panted after. | 

This I bid them tell her. And thus ended our ſerious 
converſation. 

I took leave of them, and went down; and, ſtepping 
into my chair, cauſed myſelf to be carried to Lincoln's- 
Inn; and walked in the gardens till Chapel was opened ; 
and then I went in, and ſtaid prayers, in hopes of ſeeing 
the dear creature enter: But to no purpoſe; and yet I 
prayed moſt devoutly that ſhe might be conducted thi- 
ther, either by my good angel, or her own. And in- 
deed I burn more than ever with impatience to be once 

more 
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more permitted to kneel at the feet of this adorable wo- 
man. And had I met her, or eſpied her in the Chapel, 


it is my firm belief, that I ſhould not have been able - 


(tho? it had been in the midſt of the Sacred Office, and 
in the preſence of thouſands) to have forborn proſtra- 
tion to her, and even clamorous ſupplication for = for- 
giveneſs : A Chriſtian act; the exerciſe of it therefore 
worthy of the place. | 

After Service was over, I ſtept into my chair again, 
and once more was carried to Smith's, in hopes I might 
have ſurpriſed her there : But no ſuch happineſs for thy 
friend. I ſtaid in the back-ſhop an hour and an half, by my 
watch ; and again underwent a good deal of preachment 
from the women. John was mainly civil to me now; 
won over a little by my ſerious talk, and the honour 1 
profeſſed for the Lady. They all three wiſhed matters 
could be made up between us: But ſtill inſiſted, that ſhe 
could never get over her illneſs ; and that her heart was 
broken. A cue, I ſuppoſe, they had from you. 

While I was there, a Letter was brought by a par- 
ticular hand. They ſeemed very ſolicitous to hide it 
from me; which made me ſuſpect it was for her. I de- 
fired to be ſuffered to caſt an eye upon the Seal, and the 
Superſcription; promiſing to give it back to them un- 
opened, | 

Looking upon it, I told them, I knew the Hand and 
Seal. It was from her Siſter (a). And I hoped it 
would bring her news that ſhe would be pleaſed with. 

They joined moſt heartily in the ſame hope: And 
giving the Letter to them again, I civilly took my leave, 
and went away. 

But I will be there again preſently; for I fanſy my 
courteous behaviour to theſe women, will, on their re- 
port of it, procure me the favour I ſo earneſtly covet, 
And ſo 1 will leave my Letter unſealed, to tell thee the 


event of my next viſit at Smith's, 
* XR * * 


Tay ſervant juſt calling, 1 ſend thee this. Aa 
W 


(a) See Letter Ixxxiv. 
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will ſoon follow it by another. Mean time, I long to 
hear how poor Belton is. To whom my beſt wiſhes. 


LETTER LXXIV. 
Mr. BELTOR D, Jo ROBERT LovELACE, Eſi; 


Taeſday, Aug. 22. | 
HAVE been under ſuch concern for the poor man, 
whoſe exit I almoſt hourly expect, and at the ſhock- 
ing ſcenes his illneſs and his agonies exhibit, that I 
have been only able to make memoranda of the melan- 
choly paſſages, from which to draw up a more perfect 
account, for the inſtruction of us all, when the writing 
appetite ſhall return. 


Ir is returned! Indignation has revived it, on receipt 
of thy Letters of Sunday and Yeſterday ; by which I 
have reaſon to reproach thee in very ſerious terms, that 
thou haſt not kept thy honour with me: And if thy 
breach of it be attended with ſuch effects as I fear it will 
be, I ſhall let thee know more of my mind on this 
head. | 

If thou wouldſt be thought in earneſt in thy wiſhes 
to move the poor Lady in thy favour, thy ludicrous 
behaviour at Smith's, when it comes to be repreſented 
to her, will have a very confifent appearance; will it 
not ?—lIrt will, indeed, confirm her in her opinion, that 
the Grave is more to be wiſhed-for, by one of her 
ſerious and pious turn, than a Huſband incapable either 
of reflection or remorſe ; juſt recovered, as thou art, 
from a dangerous at leaſt a ſharp illneſs. 

I am extremely concerned for the poor unprotected 
Lady; ſhe was ſo exceſſively low and weak on Saturday, 
that I could not be admitted to her ſpeech : And to be 
driven out of her lodgings, when it was fitter for her 
to be in bed, is ſuch a piece of cruelty, as he only 
could be guilry of, who could act as thou haſt done, 
by ſuch an angel, | | 

Canſt thou thyſelf ſay, on reflection, that it has = 

I e 
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the look of a wicked and hardened ſportiveneſs, in 
thee, for the ſake of a wanton humour only (ſince it 
can anſwer no end that thou propoſeſt to thyſelf, but 
the direct contrary) to hunt from place to place a poor 
Lady, who, like a harmleſs deer, that has already a 
barbed ſhaft in her breaſt, ſeeks only a refuge from thee, 
in the ſhades of death ? | 

But I will leave this matter upon thy own Conſcience, 
to paint thee ſuch a Scene from my Memoranda, as 
thou perhaps wilt be moved by more effectually than 
by any other: Becauſe it is ſuch a one, as thou thyſelf 
muſt one day be a principal actor in, and, as I thought, 
hadſt very lately in apprehenſion : And is the laſt ſcene 
of one of thy moſt intimate friends, who has been for 
the four paſt days labouring in the agonies of death, 
For, Lovelace, let this truth, this undoubted truth, 
be engraven on thy memory, in all thy gaieties, That 
the Life we are ſo fond of, is herdly Life; a mere 
Breathing-ſpace only z and that at the end of its longeſt 


date, | 
| T HOU MUST DIE, ASWELL AS BEL TON. 


 Fhou knoweſt by Tourville what we had done as to 
the poor man's worldly affairs ; and that we had got 
his unhappy Siſter to come and live with him (little did 
we think him ſo very near his end): And fol will pro- 
ceed to tell thee, that when I arrived at his houſe on 
Saturday night, I found him exceſſively ill: But juſt 
raiſed, and in his elbow-chair, held up by his Nurſe 
and Mowbray (the rougheſt and moſt untouched crea- 
ture that ever entered a ſick man's chamber); while the 
maid-ſervants were trying to make that bed eaſier for 
him which he was to return to; his mind ten times 
uneaſier than That could be, and the true cauſe that the 
Down was no fofter to him. | 

He had fo much longed to ſee me, as I was told by 
his Siſter (whom I ſent for down to enquire how he 
was) that they all rejoiced when I entered : Here, ſaid 
Mowbray, Here, Tommy, is honeſt Jack Belford ! 

% * 5 , Where, 
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Where, where? ſaid the poor man. 

I hear his voice, cried Mowbray : He is coming up 

ſtairs, 
In a tranſport of joy, he would have raiſed himſelf 
at my entrance, but had like to have pitched out of 
the chair : And when recovered, called me his beſt 
friend! his kindeſ# friend! but burſt out into a flood 
of tears: O Jack! O Belford! ſaid he, ſee the way 
Jam in! See how weak! So much, and ſo: ſoon. re- 
duced! Do you know me? Do you know your poor 
friend Belton ? | | 

You are not ſo much altered, my dear Belton, as you 
think you are. But I ſee you are weak; very weak 
And I am ſorry for it. 4 5 nt 

Weak, weak, indeed, my deareſt Belford, ſaid he, 
and weaker in mind, if poſſible, than in body; and 
wept bitterly—or I ſhould not thus unman myſelf, I, 
who never feared any-tbing, to be forced to ſhew my- 
ſelf ſuch a Nur/ſting /—I am quite aſhamed of myſelf! 
But don't deſpiſe me; dear Belford, don't deſpiſe 
me, I beſeech thee. 

I ever honoured a man that could weep for the di- 
ſtreſſes of others; and ever ſhall, ſaid I; and ſuch a 
one cannot be inſenſible of his own. 

However, I could not help being viſbly moved at 
the poor fellow's emotion. 

ow, ſaid the brutal Mowbray, do I think thee in- 
ſufferable, Jack. Our poor friend 1s already a peg too 
low; and here thou art letting him down lower and 
lower ſtill. This ſoothing of him in his dejected mo- 
ments, and joining thy womaniſh tears with his, is not 
the way; I am ſure it is not. If our Lovelace were 
here, he'd tell thee ſo. 

Thou art an impenetrable creature, replied J; unfit 
to be preſent at a ſens, the terrors of which thou wilt 
not be able to feel till thou feeleſt them in thyſelf; 
and then, if thou haſt 7ime for feeling, my life for thine, 
thou behaveſt as pitifully, as thoſe thou thinkeſt moſs. 


pitiful, 
: | Then 
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Then turning to the poor ſick man, Tears, my dear 
Belton, are no ſigns of an unmanly, but, contrarily, of 
a humane nature; they eaſe the over- charged heart, 


which would burſt but for that kindly and natural 


relief, 


Give Sorrow words (ſays Shakeſpeare) ; 
|; —The grief that does not ſpeak, 
' - » Whiſpers tht oer-fraught heart, and bids it break. 


I know, my dear Belton, thou uſedſt to take plea- 
fure in repetitions from the poets ; but thou muſt be 
taſteleſs of their beauties now: Vet be not diſcoun- 
tenanced by this uncouth and unreflecting Mowbray, 
oy Juvenal ſays, Tears are the prerogative of man- 
bood. | : Ha 
*Tis, at leaſt, ſeaſonably ſaid, my dear Belford. It 
is kind to keep me in countenance for this womaniſo 


 weakneſ3, as Mowbray has been upbraidingly calling it, 


ever ſince he has been with me. And in fo doing 
(whatever I might have thought in ſuch high health 
as he enjoys) has convinced me, that Bottle-friends 
feel nothing but what moves in that little circle. 

Well, well, proceed in your own way, Jack. I love 
my friend Belton as well as you can do.; yet for the 
blood of me, I cannot but think, that ſoothing a man's 
weakneſs is encreaſing it. 

If it be a weakneſs, to be touched at great and con- 
cerning events, in which our humanity is concerned, 
ſaid I, thou mayeſt be right. 

T have ſeen many a man, ſaid the rough creature, 
going up Holborn-hill, that has behaved more like a 
man than either of you. 

Ay, but Mowbray, replied the poor man, thoſe 
wretches have not had their minds enervated by ſuch 
igfirraities of body as I have long laboured under. Thou 
art a ſhocking fellow, and ever wert—But to be able 
to remember nothing in theſe moments, but what re- 
proaches me, and to know, that I cannot hold it long, 
and what may then be my lot, if—But interrupting 

| | himſelt, 


| 
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himſelf, and turning to me, Give me thy pity, Jack ; 
tis balm to my wounded Soul; and let Mowbray ſit 
indifferent enough to the pangs of a dying friend, to 
laugh at us both. 

The hardened fellow then retired, with the air of 
a Lovelace; only more ſtupid; yawning and ſtretching, 
inſtead of humming a tune as thou didſt at Smith's, 

I aſſiſted to get the poor man into bed. He was ſo 
weak and low, that he could not bear the fatigue, and 
fainted away; and I verily thought was quite gone, But 
recovering, and his doctor coming, and adviſing to 
keep him quiet, I retired, and joined Mowbray in the 
garden; who took more delight to talk of the living 
Lovelace and his Levities, than of the dying Belton and 
his Repentance, . 

I juſt ſaw him again on Saturday night before I went 
to bed; which I did early; for I was ſurfeited with Mow- 
bray's frothy inſenſibility, and could not bear him. 

It is ſuch a horrid thing to think of, that a man who 
had lived in ſuch ſtrict terms of—what ſhall I call it? 
with another; the proof does not come out ſo, as to 
ſay Friendſhip ; who had pretended ſo much love for 
him; could not bear to be out of his company; would 


| ride a hundred miles an end to enjoy it; and would 


fight for him, be the cauſe right or wrong : Yet now, 
could be ſo little moved to ſee him in ſuch miſery of 
body and mind as to be able to rebuke him, and rather 
ridicule than pity him, becauſe he was more affected 
by what he felt, than he had ſeen a malefactor (hardened 
perhaps by liquor, and not ſoftened by previous ſick- 
neſs) on his going to execution. 

This put me ftrongly in mind of what the divine 
Miſs HARLOWE once ſaid to me, talking of friendſhip, 
and what my friendſhip to you required of me: * De- 
* pend upon it, Mr. Belford, ' ſaid ſhe, that one day you 
will be convinced, that what you call friendſhip, is 
* chaff and ſtubble; and that nothing is worthy of that 
* ſacred name, | = 

HAT HAS NOT VIRTUE FOR 1TS BASE. 


* ' Sunday 
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Sunday morning, I was called up at Six o'clock, at 
the poor man's earneſt requeſt, and found him in a 
terrible agony. O Jack! Jack! ſaid he, looking wildly, 
as if he had ſeen a ſpectre Come nearer me! reaching 
out both arms Come nearer me!—Dear, dear Belford, 
ſave me! Then claſping my arm with both his hands, 
and rearing up his head towards me, his eyes ſtrangeiy 
rolling, Save me! dear Belford, ſave me! repeated he. 

I put my other arm about him — Save you from 
what, my dear Belton, ſaid I ! Save you from what? 
Nothing ſhall hurt you. What muſt I ſave you from? 
Recovering from his terror, he ſunk down again, O 
fave me from myſelf! ſaid he; Save me from my own 
reflections. O dear Jack! what a thing it is to die; and 
not to have one comfortable reflection to revolve ! 
What would I give for one year of my paſſed life ?— 
only one year—and to have the ſame ſenſe of things 
that I now have ? | 

I tried to comfort him as well as I could: But free- 
livers to free-livers are ſorry death-bed comforters, And 
he broke in upon me: O my dear Belford, faid he, I 
am told (and I have heard you ridiculed for it) that 
the excellent Miſs Harlowe has wrought a converſion in 
you. May it be ſo! You are a man of ſenſe; O may 
it be ſo! Now is your time! Now, that you are in full 
vigour of mind and body !--But your poor Belton, alas ! 

our poor Belton kept his vices, till they left him And 
the miſerable effects in debility of mind and deſpond- 
ency | Were Mowbray here, and were he to /augh at 
me, I would own, that this is the cauſe of my deſpair— 
That God's juſtice cannot let his mercy operate for my 
comfort: For, Oh! I have been very, very wicked; 
and have deſpiſed the offers of his Grace, till he has 
withdrawn it from me for ever. 
I uſed all the arguments I could think of to give him 
conſolation : And what I ſaid, had ſuch an effect upon 
him, as to quiet his mind for the greateſt part of the 
day ; and in a lucid hour his memory ſerved him to 
repeat thoſe lines of Dryden, graſping my hand, and 
looking wiſtfully upon me : 0 
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O that I leſs could fear 1o loſe this Being, 
Which, like a ſnow-ball, in my coward-band, 
The more 'tis graſp'd, the faſter melts away! 


In the afternoon of Sunday, he was inquiſitive after 
you; and your preſent behaviour to Miſs Harlowe. I 
told him how you had been, and how light you made 
of it. Mowbray was pleaſed with your impenetrable 
hardneſs of heart, and ſaid, Bob Lovelace was a good 
edge-tool, and ſteel to the back: And ſuch coarſe 
but hearty praiſes he gave you, as an abandoned man 
might give, and only an abandoned man could wiſh to 
deſerve. | ITE 
But hadſt thou heard what the poor dying Belton 
ſaid on this occaſion, perhaps it would have made thee 
ſerious an Hour or two, at leaſt. 

When poor Lovelace is brought, ſaid he, to a ſick- 
© bed, as I am now, and his mind forebodes, that it is 
« impoſſible he ſhould recover (which his could not do 
in his late illneſs : If it had, he could not have be- 
© haved. ſo lightly in it) When he revolves his paſt miſ- 
« ſpent life; his actions of offence to helpleſs innocents; 
© in Miſs Harlowe's caſe particularly: What then will 
© he think of himſelf, or of his paſt actions? His mind 
© debilitated ; his ſtrength turned into weakneſs; unable 
© to ſtir or to move without help; not one ray of hope 
* darting in upon his benighted ſoul ; his conſcience 
© ſtanding in the place of a thouſand witneſſes ; his 
* pains excruciating z weary of the poor remnant of 
© life. he drags, yet dreading that in a few ſhort hours, 
© his bad will be changed to worſe, nay, to worſt of 
© all; and that worſt of all, to laſt beyond time and to 
© all Eternity; O Jack! What will he then think of 
© the poor tranſitory gratifications of ſenſe, which now. 
* engage all his attention? Tell him, dear Belford, tell 
* him, how happy he is, if he know his own happi- 
* neſs ; how happy, compared to his poor dying friend, 
* that he has recovered from his illneſs, and has ſtill 
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an opportunity lent him, for which I would give a 
© thouſand worlds, had I them to give!“ 

I approved exceedingly of his reflections, as ſuited 
to his preſent circumſtances ; and inferred eonſolations 
to him from a mind ſo properly touched. 

He proceeded in the like penitent ſtrain. I have 
lived a very wicked life ; ſo have we all. We have never 
made a- conſcience of doing whatever miſchief either 
force or fraud-enabled us to do. We have laid ſnares for 
the innocent heart ; and have not ſcrupled by the too- 
ready ſword to extend, as occaſions offered, the wrongs 
we did to the perſons whom we had before injured in 
their deareſt relations. But yet I think in my heart, 
that I have leſs to anſwer for than either Lovelace or 
Mowbray ; for I, by taking to myſelf that accurſed 
deceiver from whom thou haſt freed me (and who for 
years, unknown to me, was retaliating upon my own 
head ſome of the evils I had brought upon others) and 
retiring, and living with her as a wife, was not party 
to half the miſchiefs, that I doubt they, and Tourville, 
and even Lou, Belford, committed. As to the un- 
grateful Thomaſin, I hope I have met with my puniſh- 
ment in her. But notwithſtanding this, doſt thou not 
think, that ſuch an ation—and ſuch an aftion—and 
fuch an action [and then he recapitulated ſeveral enor- 
mities, in the perpetration of which (led on by falſe 
bravery, and the heat of youth and wine) we have all 
been concerned]; doſt thou not think that theſe vil- 
lainies (Let me call them zow by their proper name) 
Joined to the wilful and gloried-in negle& of every 
duty that our better ſenſe and education gave us to 
know were required of us as Men and Chriſtians, are 
not enough to weigh down my Soul into deſpondency ? 
indeed! indeed, they are! And now to hope for 


Mercy ; and to depend upon the efficacy of that gra- 
cious attrihute when that no leſs ſhining one of Juſtice 
forbids me to hope; How can I !—l, who have de- 
ſpiſec all warnings, and taken no advantage of we 
'-- malls -- = benefit 
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benefit I might have reaped from the lingering con- 
ſumptive illneſs I have laboured under, but left all to 
the laſt ſtake z hoping for recovery againſt hope, and 
driving off Repentance, till that grace is denied me; 
for oh ! my dear Belford ! I can now neither repent, 
nor pray, as I ought; my heart is hardened,” and I can 
do nothing but deſpair |— Noce e 

More he would have ſaid; but, overwhelmed with 
grief and infirmity, he bowed his head upon his pang- 
ful boſom, endeavouring to hide from the ſight of the 
hardened Mowbray, who juſt then entered the room, 
thoſe tears which he could not reſtrain. 

Prefaced by a phlegmatic hem; Sad, very fad, truly! 
cried Mowbray ; who fat himſelf down on one ſide of 
the bed, as I fat on the other: His eyes half cloſed, 
and his lips pouting out to his turned-up noſe, his chin 
curdled [to uſe one of thy deſcriptions] leaving one at 
a loſs to know, whether ſtupid drowſineſs or intenſe 
contemplation had got moſt hold of him. 

An excellent, however uneaſy leſſon, Mowbray, ſaid 
I'—By my faith it is! It may one day, who knows 
how ſoon ? be our own caſe! NE rene 

I thought of thy yawning fit, as deſcribed in thy 


Letter of Aug. 13, For up ſtarted Mowbray, writhing 


and ſhaking himſelf as in an ague-fit; his hands ſtretched 
over his head—with thy hoy! hoy! hoy! yawning.— 
And then recovering himſelf, with another ſtretch and 
a ſhake, What's a clock, cried he? pulling out his 
watch—And ſtalking by long tip-toe ſtrides thro? the 


room, down ſtairs he went; and meeting the maid, in 


the paſſage, I heard him ſay—Betty, bring me a bum- 
E of claret; thy poor maſter, and this damned Bel- 

ord are enough to throw a Hercules into the vapours. 
Mowbray, after this, amuſing himſelf in our friend's 
Library, which is, as thou knoweſt, chiefly claſſical 
and dramatical, found out a paſſage in Lee's Oedipus, 
which he would needs have to be extremely apt, and 
in he came full fraught "el the notion of the courage 
2 10 
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it would give the dying man, and read it to him. Tis 
poetical and pretty. This is it. 


When the Sun ſets, ſhadows that ſhew'd at noon 
But ſmall, appear moſt long and terrible : 
So when we think fate hovers o'er our heads, 
Our apprebenſions ſhoot beyond all bounds : 
Owls, Ravens, Crickets ſeem the watch of death : 
- Nature's worſt vermin ſcare her god-like ſons : 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 
. Grow babbling ghoſts, and call us to our graves. 
Each mole-hill thought ſwells to a huge Olympus; 
- While we, famtaſtic dreamers, heave and puff, 
And fweat with our imagination's weight. 


He expected praiſes for finding this out. But Belton 
turning his head from him, Ah, Dick ! (faid he) theſe 
are not the reflections of a dying man! What thou 
wilt one day feel, if it be what I now feel, will convince 
thee that the evils before thee, and with thee, are more 
than the effects of imagination. 

I was called twice on Sunday-night to him; for the 
poor fellow, when his reflections on his paſt life annoy 
Fin moſt, is afraid of being left with the women; 
and his eyes, they tell me, hunt and roll about for 
me. Where's Mr. Belford ?—But I ſhall tire him out, 
cries he yet beg of him to ſtep to me yet don't 
yet do; were once the doubting and changeful orders 
he gave: And they called me accordingly. 

But, alas! What could Belford do for him? Belford, 
who had been but too often the companion of his guilty 
hours, who wants mercy as much as he does; and is 
unable to promiſe it to himſelf, tho? tis all he can bid 
his poor friend rely upon 
What miſcreants are we! What figures ſhall we make 
in theſe terrible hours ! 

If Miſs HaxLowe's glorious Example, on one hand, 
and the terrors of This poor man's 14a Scene on the 


other, affect me not, I muſt be abandoned to perdition; 
2 þ 
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as I fear thou wilt be, if thou benefiteſt not thyſelf 
from both. 

Among the conſolatory things I 3 when I was 
called up the laſt time on Sunday-night, I told him, 
That he muſt not abſolutely give himſelf up to deſpair; 
That many of the apprehenſions he was under, were 
ſuch as the beſt men muſt have, on the dreadful un- 
certainty of what was to ſucceed to this life. Tis well 
obſerved, ſaid I, by a poetical divine, ho was an ex- 
cellent Chriſtian (a), That 1 


| Death could not 4 more ſad Retinuc find, 
Si ickneſs and Pain before, and Darkneſs all behind. 


About eight o'clock yeſterday (Monday) morning, I 
found him a little calmer. He aſked me, who was the 
author of the two lines J had repeated to him; and 
made me ſpeak them over again. A. ſad Retinue, in- 
dced ! ſaid the poor man. And then expreſſing his 
hopeleſſneſs of life, and his terrors at the thoughts of 
dying; and drawing from thence terrible concluſions 
with regard to his future ſtate; There is, ſaid I, ſuch 
a natural averſion to death in human nature, that you 


j 


are not to imagine, that you my dear Belton, are ſin- 


gular in the fear of it, and in the apprehenſions that 
fill the thoughtful mind upon its approach z but you 
ought, as much as poſſible, to ſ thoſe natural 
fears which all men muſt have on ſo ſolemn an occaſion, 
from thoſe particular ones which your juſtly-apprehend- 


ed unfitneſs fills you with. Mr, Pomfret in his Pro/pe## 


of Death, which 7 dipped into laſt night from a collec- 


tion in your cloſet, and which 1 put into my pocket, 
ſays Land I turned to the place] 


Mere to die, no man of roche ferns 
For certainly we muſt, 
As we are born, return to duft ; 


E the laft point of many ling ring years : 


0 The Rev. Mr. Norris of Bemerton, 
R 3 But 
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But whither then we go, 
Whither, we fain would know ; 


But human underſtanding cannot ſhow. 
This makes us tremble 


Mr. Pomfret, therefore, proceeded I, had ſuch ap- 
prebenſione of this dark ſtate as you have: And the 
excellent divine I hinted, at laſt night, who had very 
little elſe but human frailties to. reproach himſelf with, 
and whoſe Miſcellanies fell into my hands among my 
Uncle's books in my e ON him 1 in his laſt 
bounty ſays, NW 


1: muſt be — + my Soul : But tis a frag, 
1.80 A diſnal and myſterious, chang & ivy 1 
men b bon ſbali leabi this tenement of clay, 
dio hu untnoum . ſamembere ing away ; 
Kt] "When Tine ſhall le Frernity, and thou' 
Fil i \Shqit» df Tnow'ftrnot what—and live 
„ ot e n⁰νOο not how! 
ena State 1 a wonder that we dread 
| . | Tothinkufi death, or view the dead; 
. Leu r wrapt un in clauds, as if 10 "thee 
U 27G ee DOR 


FE follows WS, hat 1 repeated, 


* | Dent eule u more: ad Retinue find, -. 
Siotneſi and Pain before, and Darkneſs all bebind. 
a IOR»Y (3441 
Alas! my dear Balford (inferred the unhappy deep- 
thinker) what poor creatures does this convince me we 
mortals. are 44; 2 2 !—But what then muſt be the caſe 
of ſuch a profligate as I, who by a paſt wicked life 
have added greater force to theſe natural terrors? If 
death be ſo repughant a thing to human nature, that 
good men will be ſtartled at it, what muſt it be to one 
who has lived a life of ſenſe and appetite; nor ever 
reflected upon the end which I now am within view of? 
What could I ſay to an inference ſo fairly drawn? 


Mercy, Mercy, unbounded mc} was ſtill my — 


— 
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tho? his repeated oppolition of Juſtice to it, in a man- 
ner ſilenced that plea : And what would I have given 
to have had riſe to my mind, one good, one eminently 
good action, to have remembred him of, in order te to 
combat his fears with it? 

I believe, Lovelace, I ſhall tire thee, and that. more 
with the ſubje& of my Letter, than even with the length 
of it. Burt, really, 1 think thy ſpirits are ſo offenſively 
up ſince thy recovery, that I ought, as the melancholy 
ſubjects offer, to endeavour to reduce thee to the ſtan- 
dard of humanity, by expatiating upon them. And 


then thou canſt not but be curious to now every - thing 
that concerns the poor man, for whom thou haſt, always 


expreſſed a great regard. I will therefore proceed as I 
have begun. If thou likeſt not to read it now, lay it 
by, if thou wilt, till the like circumſtances betal thee, 


till like reflections from thoſe circumſtances ſeize. thee z 


and then take it up, and A the two caſes together, 
3 K 
Ar his earneſt requeſt, f ſat up with him laſt night; 


and, poor man] it is impoſſible to tell thee, how eaſy 


and ſafe he thought himſelf in my company, for che 


firſt part of the night: 4 drowning man will catch at 


a trat, the Proverb well ſays: And a Straw was J. 


with reſpect to any real help I could give him. He 
often awaked in terrors, and once calling out for me, 


Dear Belford, ſaid he, Where are you !—Oh !- There 


you are ive me your friendly hand !—Then graſp- 


ing it, and putting his clammy, half· cold lips to it—- 
How kind! I fear every-thing when you are abſent. 


But the preſence of a friend, a ſympachizing friend— 


Oh! how comfortable a 
But about Four in the morning, he frighted me much: 
He waked with three terrible groans; and endeavoured 


to ſpeak, but could not preſently—and when he did, — 


Jack, k. Jack, Jack, five or ſix times repeated he as quick 

as thought, now, now, now, fave me, fave me, fave 

me —I am going—going indeed! 

I chrew * and raiſed him upon 
4 his 
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his pillow, as he was ſinking (as if to hide himſelf) in 
the bed-cloaths—And ſtaring wildly, Where am I] faid 
he, a little recovering. Did'you not ſee him? turning 
his head this way and that; horror in his countenance, 
Did you not ſee him? 

See whom, ſee what, my dear Belton! 

O lay me upon the bed again, cried he Let me 
not die upon the floor !—Lay me down gently ; and 
ſtand by me Leave me not !—All, all will ſoon he 
over! | 

You are already, my dear Belton, upon the bed, 

Lou have not been upon the floor. This is a ſtrong 
delirium; you are faint for want of refreſhment [for 
he had refuſed ſeveral times to take any-thing] : Let 
me perſuade you to take ſome of this cordial julap. 1 
will leave you, if you will not oblige me. 
He then readily took it ; but ſaid he could have ſworn 
that Tom Metcalfe had been in the room, and had 
drawn him out of bed by the throat, upbraiding him 
'with the injuries he had firſt-done his Siſter, and then 
Him, in the duel to which he owed that Fever which 
coſt him his life. IE 

Thou knoweſt the Story, Lovelace, too well, to need 
my repeating it: But, mercy on us, if in theſe terrible 
moments all the evils we do, riſe to our affrighted 
imaginations —If ſo, what ſhocking ſcenes have I, but 
ſtill what more ſhocking ones haſt thou, to go through, 
if, as the noble poet ſays, | 
+. If, any ſenſe at that ſad time remains ] 


The doctor ordered him an opiate, this morning 
early, which operated fo well, that he doſed and ſlept 
ſeveral hours more quietly than he had done for the two 
* paſt days and nights, tho' he had ſleeping draughts given 
him before. But it is more and more evident every 
hour, that nature is almoſt worn out in him. 


MowzRAx, quite tired with this houſe of mourn- 
ing, intends to ſet out in the morning to find you. He 
e L Was 


unſealed, the characters we write in would be Hebrew 
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was not a little rejoiced to hear you were in town; 1 
believe to have a pretence to leave us. 
abe 4a 

HE has juſt taken leave of his poor friend, intend- 

ing to go away early: An everlaſting leave, I may 
venture to ſay; for I think he will hardly live till to- 
morrow night. 
I believe the poor man would not have been ſorry 
had he left him when I arrived; for *tis a ſhocking 
creature, and enjoys too ſtrong health to know how to 
pity the ſick. Then (ta borrow an obſervation from 
thee) he has, by Nature, ſtrong Bodily organs, which 
thoſe of his Soul are not likely to whet out ; and he, as 
well as the wicked friend he is going to, may laſt a great 
while from the ſtrength of their conſtitutions, tho' ſo 
greatly different in their talents ; if neither the Sword 
nor the Halter interpoſe. | ; 

I muſt repeat, That I cannot but be very uneaſy for 
the poor Lady whom you ſo cruelly perſecute; and 
that I do not think you have kept your honour with 
me. I was apprehenſive, indeed, that you would at- 
tempt to ſee her, as ſoon as you got well enough to 
come up; and I told her as much, making uſe of it 


as an argument to prepare her for your viſit, and to 


induce her to ſtand it. But ſhe could not, it is plain, 
bear the ſhock of it: And indeed ſhe told me that ſhe 
would not ſee you, tho* but for one half-hour, for 
the world. | 0. 16! 

Could ſhe have prevailed upon herſelf, I know that 
the ſight of her would have been as affecting to you, 
as your viſit could have been to her; when you had 
ſeen to what a lovely ſkeleton (for ſhe is really lovely 
ſtill, nor can ſhe, with ſuch a form and features, be 
otherwiſe) you have, in a few weeks, reduced one of 
the moſt charming women in the world; and that in 
the full bloom of her youth and beauty. 

Mowbray undertakes to carry This, that he pay be 
more welcome to you, he ſays. Were it to be ſent 


£0 
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to the dunce. I deſire you to return it; and I'll give 
you a copy of it upon demand; for I intend to keep it 
by me, as a guard againſt the infection of your company, 
which might otherwiſe, perhaps, ſome time hence, be 
apt to weaken the impreſſions I always deſire to have 
of the awful Scene before me. God convert us both! 


L ET TER iLEXV/ 
My. Be.rorD, To ROBERT Love LACE, Eſq, 


| Wedneſday Morn, II o'clock, 

BELIEVE no man has two ſuch ſervants as I have, 
Becauſe I treat them with kindneſs, and do not 
lord it over my inferiors, and damn and curſe them by 
Jooks and words like Mowbray; or beat their teeth out 
like Lovelace; but cry, Pr'ythee, Harry, do this, and 
Pr'ythee, Jonathan, do that; the fellows purſue their 
-own devices, and regard nothing I ſay, but what falls 

in with theſe. | of non to E$ 
Here, this vile Harry, who might have brought 
your Letter of ' yeſterday in good time, came not in 
with it till paſt Eleven laſt night (drunk, I ſuppoſe); 
and concluding that I was in bed, as he pretends (becauſe 
he was told 1 ſat up the preceding night) brought it 


not tome; and having overſlept himſelf, juſt as I had 


ſealed up my Letter, in comes the villain with the for- 
gotten one, [ſhaking his ears, and looking as if he him- 
ſelf did not believe the excuſes he was going to make. 
I queſtioned him about it, and heard his pitiful pleas; 


and tho' I never think it becomes a gentleman to treat 


people inſolently who by their-ſtations are humbled be- 
neath his feet, yet could 1 not forbear to Lovelace and 
AZowbray him moſt cordially. | 

And this detaining Mowbray (who was ready to ſet 


out to you before) while I write a few lines upon it, 


the fierce fellow, who is impatient to exchange the 
company of a dying Belton, for that of a too lively 


Lovelace, affixed/a ſupplement of curſes upon the ſtare- 
ing fellow, that was larger than my boot Nor did I 


offer 


. © 1. * 2 
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offer to take off the Bear from ſuch a Mongrel, ſince 
on this occaſion, he deſerved not of me the protection 
which every maſter owes to a good ſervant. 

He has not done curſing him yet; for ſtalking about 
the:Court-yard with his boots on (the poor fellow dreſſ- 
ing his horſe, and unable to get from him) he is at him 
without mercy; and I will heighten his impatience 
(fince being juſt under the window where I am writing, 
he will not let me attend to my pen) by telling you, 
how he fills my ears as well as the fellow's, with his 
Hay, Sir! And G—d damn ye, Sir! And were you 
my ſervant, ye dog ye! And muſt I ſtay here till the 
mid-day Sun ſcorches me to a parchment, for ſuch a 
mangey dog's drunken negle& ?—Ye lye, Sirrah! Ye 
lye, I tell, you—{[T hear the fellow's voice in an humble 
excuſatory tone, tho? not articulately] Ye lye, ye dog! 
i'd a good mind to thruſt my whip down your 
drunken throat: Damn me, it I wbuld not flay the ſkin 
from the back of ſuch a raſcal, if thou wert mine, 
and have dog's-ſkin gloves made of it, for thy brother 
ſcoundrels to wear in remembrance of thy abuſes of 
ſuch 4 maſter, - 

The poor horfe ſuffers for this, I doubt not; for, 
What now! and, Stand ſtill, and be damn'd to ye, 
cries the fellow, with a kick, I ſuppoſe, which he bet- 
ter deferves himſelf. © For theſe vatlets, where they can, 
are-Mowbrays and Lovelaces to man or beaſt; and, not 
daring to anſwer bim, is flaying the poor horſe. 

I hear the fellow is juſt eſcaped, the horſe (better 
curried than ordinary, I ſuppoſe, in half the uſual time) 
by his clanking ſhoes, and Mowbray's ſilence, letting 


me know, that I may now write on: And fo, I will 
tell thee, that in the firſt place (little as I, as well as 


you, regard dreams) I would have thee lay thine to 
heart; for I could give thee ſuch an interpretation of 
it, as would ſhock thee, perhaps: And if thou aſkeſt 

me for it, I will. 
Mowbray calls to me from the Court-yard, That 
tis a curſed hot day, and he ſhall be fried by riding * 
| c 


upon it. | 
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the noon of it: And that poor Belton longs to ſee me. 
So I will only add my earneſt deſire, that you will give 
over all thoughts of ſeeing the Lady, if, when this 
comes to your hand, you have not ſeen her: And, that 
it would be kind, if you'd come, and, for the laſt time 
you will ever ſee your poor friend, ſhare my concern 
for him; and, in him, ſee what, in a little time, will 
be your fate and mine, and That of Mowbray, Tour- 
ville, and the reſt of us For what are Ten, Fifteen, 
Twenty, or Thirty years, to look back to; in the 
longeſt of which periods forward we ſhall all perhaps 
be mingled with the duſt from which we ſprung? 


1 LETTER LXXVTI, 
Mr. LoVELACE, To JOoHñNBELTORD, Eſq; 


Wedneſday Morn, Aug. 23. 
LL alive, dear Jack, and ia ecſtaſy !—Likely to 
be once more a happy man ! For I have received 


a Letter from my beloved Miſs HarLows ; in conſe- 


quence I ſuppoſe, of that which I mentioned in my laſt 
to be left for her from her Siſter, And I am ſetting 
out for Berks directly, to ſhew the contents to my Lord 
M. and to receive the congratulations of all my kindred 


I went, laſt night, as 1 intended, 'to Smith's : But 


the dear creature was not returned at near Ten o'clock. 


And, lighting upon Tourville, I took him home with 


me, and made him ſing me out of my Megrims. I 
went to bed tolerably eafy at two; had bright and 
pleaſant dreams (not ſuch a frightful one as that I gave 


thee an account of); and at Eight this morning, as 1 
was dreſſing, to be in readineſs againſt the return of my 
fellow, whom I had ſent to enquire after the Lady, 1 


had this Letter brought me by a chairman. 


7. 
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To ROBERT LOVELACE, Ei; 
SIR, Tueſday Night, 11 o'clock (Aug. 22. ). 


HAVE. good news to tell you. I am ſetting out 
with all diligence for my Father's Houſe. I am bid 
to hope that he will receive his poor penitent with a 
goodneſs peculiar to himſelf ; for I am overjoyed with 
the aſſurance of a thorough Reconciliation, thro? the 
interpoſition of a dear bleſſed friend, whom I always 
loved and honoured. I am ſo taken up with my pre- 
ration for this joyful and long-wiſhed-for journey, 
that I cannot ſpare one moment for any other buſineſs, 
having ſeveral matters of the laſt importance to ſettle 
firſt, So, pray, Sir, don't diſturb or interrupt me 
I beſeech you don't. You may poſſibly in time ſee 
- at my Father's ; at leaſt, if it be not your own 
ault. | 
I will write a Letter, which ſhall be ſent you when J 
am got thither and received: Till when, 1 am, Cc. 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


I diſpatched inſtantly a Letter to the dear creature, 
aſſuring her, with the moſt thankful joy, That I 
* would directly ſet out for Berks, and wait the iſſue of 
* the happy Reconciliation, and the charming hopes 
* ſhe had filled me with. I poured out upon her a 
* thouſand bleſſings. I declared, that it ſhould be the 
* ſtudy of my whole life to merit ſuch tranſcendent 
* goodneſs: And that there was nothing which her 
Father or Friends ſhould require at my hands, that I 
would not for her ſake comply with, in order to pro- 
© mote and complete ſo deſirable a Reconciliation.” 

I hurried it away without taking a copy of it; and 
I have ordered the Chariot-and-fix to be got ready; 
and hey for M. Hall! Let me but know how Belton 
does. I hope a Letter from thee is on the road. And 
if the poor fellow can ſpare thee, make haſte, I com- 


mand thee, to attend this truly divine Lady. Thou 
mayeſt 
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mayeſt not elſe ſee her of months perhaps ; at leaſt, 
not while ſhe is Miſs HarLowe. And oblige. me, if 
poſſible, with one Letter before ſhe ſets out, confirm- 
ing to me and accounting for this generous change. 

But what accounting for it, is neceſſary ? The dear 
creature cannot receive conſolation herſelf but ſhe muſt 
communicate it to others. How noble! She would not 
ſee me in her adverſity ; but no ſooner does the Sun 
of proſperity begin to ſhine: upon her, than ſhe for- 
gives me. | 

I know to whoſe mediation all this is owing. It is to 
Col. Morden's. She always, as ſhe ſays, loved and ho- 
noured him : And he loved her above all his relations. 
| T ſhall now be convinced that there is ſomething in 
dreams. The opening Cloud is the Reconciliation in 
view. The bright Form, lifting up my Charmer through 
it to a Firmament ſtuck round with golden Cherub- 
ims and Seraphims, indicates the charming little Boys 
and Girls, that will be the fruits of this happy Recon- 
ciliation. The welcomes, thrice repeated, are thoſe 
of her family, now no more to be deemed implacable. 
Yet are they a family too, that my Soul cannot mingle 
with. 

But then what is my tumbling over and over thro? 
the floor into a frightful hole, deſcending as ſhe aſcends ? 
Ho! only This; it alludes to my difreliſh to Matri- 
mony : Which is a bottomleſs pit, a gulph, and I know 
not what. And I ſuppoſe, had I not awoke, in ſuch 
a plaguy fright, I had been ſouſed into ſome river at 
the bottom of the hole, and then been carried (mun- 
dified or purified from my paſt iniquities) by the ſame 
bright form (waiting for me upon the moſſy banks) to 
my beloved Girl; and we ſhould have gone on cherub- 
iming of it and carolling to the end of the chapter. 
But what are the black ſweeping mantles and robes 
of Lord M. thrown over my face, and what are thoſe 
of the Ladies? Oh, ack! I have theſe too: They in- 
dicate nothing in the world but that my Lord will be 
ſo good as to die, and leave me all he has, So, reſt 
to thy good-natured Soul, honeſt Lord M. 
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Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty Lawrance, will 
alſo die, and leave me ſwindging legacies. 

Miſs Charlotte and her Siſter—what will become of 
them? — O! they will be in mourning of courſe for 
their Uncle and Aunts— That's right 

As to Morden's flaſhing through the window, and 
crying, Die, Lovelace, and be damned, if thou wilt 
not repair my Couſin's wrongs! That is only, that he 
would have ſent me a challenge, had I not been diſ- 
poſed to do the Lady juſtice. 

All I diſlike is This part of the dream: For, even 
in a dream, I would not be thought to be threatened 
into any meaſure, tho” I liked it ever ſo well. 

And ſo much for my prophetic dream. 

Dear charming creature! What a meeting will there 
be between her and her Father and Mother and Un- 
cles! What tranſports, what pleaſure, will this happy, 
long-wiſhed-for Reconciliation give her dutiful heart! 
And indeed now methinks I am glad ſhe is ſo dutiful 
to them; for her duty to parents is a conviction to me 
that ſhe will be as dutiful to her huſband : Since duty 
upon principle is an uniform thing. 

Why pr*ythee, now, Jack, I have not been ſo much 
to blame, as thou thinkeſt: For had it not been for me, 
who have led her into ſo much diſtreſs, ſne could neither 
have received nor given the joy that will now over- 
whelm them all. So here riſes great and durable good 
out of temporary evil! | 

I knew they loved her (the pride and glory of their 
family) too well to hold out long 

I wiſh I could have ſeen Arabella's Letter. She has 
always been ſo much eclipſed by her Siſter, that, I dare 
fay, ſhe has ſignified this Reconciliation to her with 
intermingled phlegm and wormwood; and her invi- 
tation moſt certainly runs all in the rock-water ſtyle. _ 
I ſhall long to ſee the promiſed Letter too when ſhe 
is got to her Father's, which I hope will give an ac» 
count of the reception ſhe will meet with, 

There is a Solemnity, however, I thipk, in the * 
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of her Letter, which pleaſes and affects me at the ſame 
time. But as it is evident ſhe loves me ſtill, and hopes 
ſoon to ſee me at her Father's, ſhe could not help be- 
ing a little ſolemn, and half-aſhamed [dear bluſhing 
pretty rogue !]to own her Love, after my uſage of her. 

And then her ſubſcription : Till when, I am, CL a- 
RISSA HARLOWꝭE: As much as to ſay, after that, I 
ſhall be, if not your own fault, CLaris8a LoveLace! 

O my beſt Love! My ever-generous and adorable , 
creature! How much does this thy forgiving goodneſs 
exalt us both Me, for the occaſion given thee! Thee 
for turning it ſo glorioully to thy advantage, and to the 
honour of both ! 

And if, my beloved creature, you will but connive 


at the im perfections of your adorer, and not play the 


Wife upon me: If, while the charms of Novelty have 
their force with me, I ſhould happen to be drawn aſide 
by the love of intrigue, and of plots that my Soul de- 
lights to form and purſue ; and if thou wilt not be 
open- eyed to the follies of my youth [a tranſitory State!] 
every excurſion ſhall ſerve but the more to endear thee 
to me, till in time, and in a very little time too, I ſhall 
get above Senſe ; and then, charmed by thy ſoul- attract. 
ing converſe, and brought to deſpiſe 8 former courſes, 
what I now, at diſtance, — er | duty, 
will be my joyful choice, and all my > will centre 
in thee! . 


* # © ©; 


MowzRAv is juſt arrived with thy Letters, I there- 
fore cloſe my agreeable ſubject, to attend to one, which 


I doubt will be very ſhocking. 


I have engaged the rough varlet to bear me com- 
pany in the morning to Berks; where I ſhall file off the 
ruſt he has contracted in his attendance upon the poor 
fellow. 

He tells me, that between the dying Belton, and the 


preaching Belford, he ſhan't be his own man theſe three 


days. And ſays, that thou addeſt to the unhappy fel- 
low's weakneſs, inſtead of giving him courage to help 
him to bear his deſtiny, [ 
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I am ſorry he takes the unavoidable lot ſo heavily. 
But he has been long ill; and ſickneſs enervates the 
mind, as well as the body; as he himſelf very ſignifi- 
cantly obſerved to thee. 


LETTER LXXVIL 
Mr, LoveLace, To Joun BELFroRD, Es; 


| Wedn. Evening. 
HAVE been reading thy ſhocking Letter—Poor 
Belton! what a multitude of lively hours have we 
paſſed together! He was a fearleſs, chearful fellow : 
Who'd have thought that all ſhould end in ſuch de- 
jected whimpering and terror? | 
But, why didſt thou not comfort the poor man about 
the Rencounter between him and that poltroon Met- 
calfe ? He acted in that affair like a man of true honour, 
and as I ſhould have acted in the ſame circumſtances. 
Tell him I fay ſo, and that what happened, he could 
neither help nor foreſee. he aber 
Some people are as ſenſible of a ſcratch from a Pin's 
point, as others from a puſn of a Sword: And wha 
can ſay any thing for the ſenſibility of ſuch fellows ? 
Metcalfe would reſent for his Siſter, when his Siſter re- 
ſented not for herſelf. Had ſhe demanded her Brother's 
protection and reſentment, that would have been an- 
other man's matter, to ſpeak in Lord M's phraſe : But 
ſhe herſelf thought her Brother a coxcomb to buſy him- 
ſelf undeſired in her affairs, and wiſhed for nothing 
but to be provided for decently and privately in her 
Lying: in; and was willing to take the chance of Main- 
tenon- ing his conſcience in her favour (a), and getting 
him to marry when the little ſtranger came; for ſhe 
knew what an eaſy, good - natured fellow he was. And 


(a) Madam Maintenon was reported to have prevailed u 
Lewis XIV. of France, in his old age (ſunk, as he was, by ill ſuc- 
ceſs in the field) to marry her, by way of compounding with his 


conſcience for the freedoms of his paſt life, to which ſhe attributed 
his public loſſes, _ | | 


Lor. VI. 8 indeed 
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indeed if ſhe had prevailed upon him, it might have 
been happy for both; as then he would not have fallen 
in with his curſed Thomaſine. But truly this officious 
Brother of hers muſt interpoſe. This made a trifling 
affair important: And what was the iſſue? Metcalfe 
challenged; Belton met him; diſarmed him; gave him 
his life? But the fellow, more ſenſible in his in than 
in his Head, having received a ſcratch, was frighted ; 
it gave him firſt a puke, then a fever, and then he died. 
That wär all. And how could Belton help that ?— 
But ſickneſs,” a long tedious ſickneſs, will make a bug- 
bear of any-thing to a languiſhing heart, I fee that. 
And ſo far was Mowbray. apropos in the verſes from 
Nat. Lee which thou haſt tranſcribed. 
© Merely to die, no man of reaſon: fears; is a miſtake, 
fay thou, or ſay thy author, what ye will. And thy 
ſolemn parading about the natural repugnance between 
life and death, is a proof that it is. 
Let me tell thee, Jack, that fo much am I pleaſed 
with this world, in the main; though in ſome points 
too, the world (to make a per on of it) has been a raſcal 
to me; ſo delighted am I with the joys of youth ; with 
my worldly proſpects as to fortune; and now, newly, 
with the charming hopes given me by my dear, thrice 
dear, and for ever dear CLARISsA; that were J even 
fure that nothing bad would come hereafter, I ſhould 
be very loth (very much afraid if thou wilt have it fo) 
to lay down my life and them together; and yet upon 
2 Call of Honour, no man fears death leſs than myſelf. 
But J have not either inclination or leiſure to weigh 
thy leaden arguments, except in the pig, or, as thou 
wouldſt ſay, in the lump. 75 
If T return thy Letters, let me have them again ſome 
time hence, that is to ſay, when I am married, or when 
poor Belton is half- forgotten; or when time has inrolled 
the honeſt fellow among thoſe whom we have /o long 
loſt, that we may remember them with more pleaſure 
than pain ; and then I may give them a ſerious peruſal, 
and enter with thee as deeply as thou wilt into the 


ſubject, 
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When 1 am married, ſaid I *—What a ſound has 
that ! 

I muſt wait with patience for a ſight of this charm- 
ing creature, till ſhe is at her Father's, And yet, as 
the but bloſſoming Beauty, as thou telleſt me, is reduced 
to a ſhadow, I ſhould have been exceedingly delighted 
to ſee her now, and every day till the happy one; that 
I might have the pleaſure of beholding how ſweetly, 
hour by hour, ſhe will rife to her priſtine glories, by 
means of that ſtate of eaſe and contentment, which will 
take place of the ſtormy paſt, * her Reconciliation 
with her friends, and our happy Nuptials. 


LETTER LXXVII. 


Mr. Lov RTAS, To Join Berrond, Ef; 


ELL, but now my heart is a little at eaſe, I. 
will condeſcend to take brief notice of ſome 
other paſſages in thy Letters. | | 
I find, I am to thank zbee, that the dear creature has 
avoided my viſit. Things are now in ſo good a train, 
that I muſt forgive thee z elſe, thou ſhouldeſt have 
heard more of this new inſtance of diſloyalty to thy 


General, 


Thou art continually giving thyſelf high praiſe, 
way of oppoſition, as I may ſay, to others; gently 
artfully blaming thyſelf, for qualities, thou wouldeſt at 
the ſame time have to be thought, and which generally 
are thought, praiſe-worthy. 

Thus, in the airs thou aſſumeſt about thy ſervants, 
thou wouldſt paſs for a mighty humane mortal, and that 
at the expence of Mowbray and me ; whom thou re- 
preſenteſt as Kings and Emperors to our menials. Yet 
art thou always unhappy in thy attempts of this kind, 
and never canſt make us who know thee, believe That 
to be a virtue in thee, which. is but the effect of con- 
ſtitutional phlegm and abſurdity, 

Knoweſt thou not, that ſome men have a native dig- 
nity in their manner, a them more As = 
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by a Look, than either thou canſt be in thy low ſtyle, 
or Mowbray in his high ? 

J am fit to be a Prince, I can tell thee ; for I reward 
well, and I puniſh ſeaſonably and properly; and I am 
generally as well ſerved as any man. 

Ihe art of governing theſe under-bred varlets lies 
more in the dignity of Looks than in Words, and thou 
art a ſorry fellow, to think humanity conſifts in acting 
by thy ſervants, as men muſt act who are not able to 

y them their wages; or had made them maſters of 
Air which if divulged, would lay them at the mercy 
of ſuch wretches. 

Now to me, who never did any-thing I was aſhamed 
to own, and who have more ingenuouſneſs than ever 
man had; who can call a villainy by its right name, tho' 
practiſed by myſelf, and (by my own readineſs to re- 
proach myſelf) anticipate all reproach from others ; who 
am not ſuch a hypocrite, as to wiſh the world to think 
me other or better than J am It is my part, to J 
a fervant into his duty, if I can: Nor will I keep one, 
who knows not how to take me by a nod, or a wink; 
and who, when I ſmile, ſhall-not be all tranſport ; when 
I frown, all terror. If, indeed, I am out of the way 
a little, I always take care to reward the varlets for 
rp bearing my diſpleaſure. But this I hardly ever 
am but when a fellow is egregiouſly ſtupid in any plain 
point of duty, or will be wiſer than his maſter ; and 
when he ſhall tell me, that he thought acting contrary 
to my orders was the way to ſerve me beſt. 

One time or other I will enter the lifts with thee upon 
thy conduct and mine to ſervants ; and I will convince 
thee, that what thou wouldſt have paſs for humanity, if 
it be indiſcriminately practiſed to all tempers, will per- 
petually ſubject thee to the evils thou complaineſt of; 
and Git too; and that he only is fit to be a maſter of 
Tervants, who can command their attention as much by 
a nod, as if he were to pr ythee a fellow to do his duty, 
on one hand, or to talk of flaying, and hor/e-whipping, 
Hke Mowbray, on the other: For the ſervant who be- 
| ing 
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ing uſed to expect thy creeping ſtyle, will always be 
maſter of his maſter, and he who deſerves to be treated 
as the other, is not fit to be any man's ſervant ; nor 
would I keep ſuch a fellow to rub my horſe's heels. 

I ſhall be the readier to enter the liſts with thee upon 
this argument, becauſe I have preſumption enough to 
think, that we have not in any of our dramatic poets, 
that I can at preſent call to mind, one character of a 
ſervant of either Sex, that is juſtly hit off. So abſurdly 
wiſe ſome, and ſo ſottiſhly fooliſh others; and both ſome- 
times in the ſame perſon. Foils drawn from the lees or 
dregs of the people to ſet off the characters of their 
maſters and miſtreſſes ; nay, ſometimes, which is ſtill 


more abſurd, introduced with more wit than the 


has to beſtow upon their principals. Mere ſints and 
ficels to ſtrike fire with—Or, to vary the metaphor, to 
ſerve for whetſtones to wit, which otherwiſe could not 
be made apparent :— Or for engines to be made uſe of 
like the machinery of the antient poets (or the ſtill more 
unnatural Soliloquy) to help on a ſorry plot, or to bring 
about a neceſſary eclairciſſement, to ſave the poet the 
trouble of thinking deeply for a better way to wind up 
his bottoms. 

Of this I am perſuaded (whatever my practice be to 
my own ſervants) that thou wilt be benefited by my 
theory, when we come to controvert the point. For 
then I ſhall convince thee, that the dramatic as well as 
natural characteriſtics of a good ſervant, ought to be 
fidelity, common ſenſe, chearful obedience, and ſilent 
reſpect: That wit in his ſtation, except to his com- 
panions, would be ſaucineſs: That he ſhould never 
preſume to give his advice: That if he ventured to ex- 
poſtulate upon any unreaſonable command, or ſuch a 
one as appeared to him to be ſo, he ſhould do it with 
humility and reſpect, and take a proper ſeaſon for it. 
But ſuch lefſons do moſt of the dramatic performances 
I have ſeen give, where ſervants are introduced as cha- 
racters eſſential to the play, or to act very ſignificant or 
long parts in it (which, of itſelf, I think a fault); ſuch 
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leſſons, I ſay, do they give to the Footmens gallery, 
that T have not wondered we have ſo few modeſt or 
good men-ſervants among thoſe who often attend their 
maſters or miſtreſſes to Plays. Then how miſerably evi- 
dent muſt that Poet's conſcious want of genius be, who 
can ſtoqp to raiſe or give force to a clap by the indifcri- 
minate roar of the party-coloured gallery! 

But this ſubject I will ſuſpend to a better opportunity; 
that is to ſay, to the happy one, when my Nuptials with 
my Clariſſa will oblige me to encreaſe the number of my 
ſervants, and of conſequence to enter more nicely into 
their qualifications, 8 
11291 © f #,% #* 

ALTHovcn I have the higheſt opinion that man can 
have of the generofity of my dear Miſs Harlowe, yet 
J cannot for the heart of me account for this agreeable 
change in her temper, but one way. Faith and troth, 
Belford, I verily believe, laying all circumſtances toge- 
ther, that the dear creature unexpectedly finds herſelf in 
the way I have ſo ardently wiſhed her to be in; and 
that this makes her, ar laſt, incline to favour me, that 
ſhe may ſet the better face upon her geſtation, when at 
her Father's. | 
If this be the caſe, all her falling away, and her 
fainting fits, are charmingly accounted for, Nor is it 
ſurpriſmg, that ſuch a ſweet novice in theſe matters 
ſhould not, for ſome time, have known to what to 
attribute her frequent indiſpoſitions. If this ſhould be 
the caſe, how ſhall J laugh at hee! and (when I am 
ſure of her) at the dear novice herſelf, that all her 
grievous diſtreſſes ſhall end in a Man- child: which I 
ſhall love better than all the Cherubims and Seraphims 
that may come after; though there were to be as many 
of them as I beheld in my dream; in which a vat 
expanſe of firmament was ſtuck as full of them as it 
could hold. _ 

I ſhall be afraid to open thy next, leſt it bring me the 
account of poor Belton's death. Yet, as there are na 
hopes of his recovery—But what ſhould I ſay, * 
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the poor man were better fitted But thy heavy ſermon 
ſhall not affect me too much neither. 

I incloſe thy papers: And do thou tranſcribe them 
for me, or return them for there are ſome things in 
them, which, at a proper ſeaſon, a mortal man ſhould 
not avoid attending to: And thou ſeemeſt to have en- 
tered deeply into the ſhocking ſubje&t—Bur here I will 


end, left I grow too ſerious. | 
* * * * 


* * 

Tu v ſervant called here about an hour ago, to know 
if I had any commands: I therefore hope that thou wilt 
have this early in the morning. And if thou canft let 
me hear from thee, do. I'll ſtretch an hour or two in 
expectation of it. Yet I muſt be at Lord M's to- mor- 
row night, if poſſible, though ever ſo late. 

Thy fellow tells me the poor man is much as he was 
when Mowbray left him, 

Wouldſt thou think, that this varlet Mowbray is 
ſorry that I am fo near being happy with Miſs Harlowe ? 
And, *egad, Jack, I know not what to ſay to it, now the 
fruit ſeems to be within my reach—But, let what will 
come, I'll ſtand to't : For I find I can't live without her. 


LETTER LXXIX. 


Mr. BELToRD, To ROBERT LoveLACE, Eſq, 
Wedneſday, Three o clock. 


WILL proceed where I left off in my laſt. 

As ſoon as | had ſeen Mowbray mounted, I went 
to attend upon poor Belton; whom I found in dreadful 
agonies, in which he awoke, as he generally does. 

The doctor came in preſently after; and I was con- 
cerned at the ſcene that paſſed between them. | 

It opened with the dying man's aſking him, with 
* earneſtneſs, If nothing, if nothing at all, 


could be done for him? 
The doctor ſhook his head, and told him, he doubted 


not. 
I camut die, ſaid the poor man; I cannot thint᷑ of 
84 dying. 
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dying. I am very deſirous of living a little longer, if! 
could but be free from theſe horrible pains in my ſtomach 
and head. Can you give me nothing to make me paſs 
one week, but one week, in tolerable eaſe, that I may 
die like a man?—1If I muſt die! 
But, doctor, IJ am yet a young man; in the prime 
of my years—Youth is a good ſubject for a phyſician to 
work upon: Can you do nothing, nothing a# all for 
me, doctor? N 
Alas ! Sir, replied his phyſician, you have been long 
in a bad way. I fear, I fear, nothing in phyſic can help 
ou. 4 1 
- He was then out of all patience: What, then, is your 
Art, Sir ?—I have been a paſſive machine for a whole 
twelvemonth, to be wrought upon at the pleaſure of you 
people of the faculty. I verily believe, had I not taken 
ſuch doſes of naſty ſtuff, I had been now a well man— 
But who the plague would regard Phyſicians, whoſe Art 
is to cheat us with hopes while they help to deſtroy us? 
And who, not one of you, know any-thing but by 
- gueſs? th 
Sir, continued he fiercely (and with more ſtrength of 
voice, and coherence, than he had ſhewn for ſeveral 
hours before) if you give me over, I give you over— 
The only honeſt and certain part of the art of Healing 
1s Surgery. A good Surgeon is worth a thouſand of 
you. I have been in Surgeons hands often, and have 
always found reaſon to depend upon their ſkill : But your 
Art, Sir, what is 1t?—but to dawb, dawb, dawb; load, 
load, load; plaiſter, plaiſter, plaiſter; till ye utterly 
deſtroy the appetite firſt, and the conſtitution afterwards, 
which you are called in to help. } I had a companion 
once - My dear Belford, thou kneweſt honeſt Blomer— 
as pretty a phyſician he would have made, as any in 
England, had he kept himſelf from exceſs in wine and 
women; and he always uſed to ſay, there was nothing 
at all but pick-pocket parade in the Phyſicians Art; 
and that the beſt gueſſer was the beſt phyſician. And! 
uſed to believe him too; And yet, fond of bes = 
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fearful of death, what do we do, when we are taken ill, 
but call ye in? And what do ye do, when called in, but 
nurſe our diſtempers, till from pygmies you make giants 
of them ?—And then ye come creeping with. ſolemn 
faces, when ye are aſhamed to preſcribe, or when the 
ſtomach won't bear its natural food, by reaſon of your 
poiſonous potions, Alas! I am afraid phyſic can do no 
more for him!—Nor need it, when it has brought to the 
brink of the grave, the poor wretch who placed all his 
reliance in your curſed flops, and the flattering hopes 
you gave him. | 

The doctor was out of countenance ; but ſaid, If we 
could make mortal men immortal, and would not, all 
this might be juſt. 

I blamed the poor man; yet excuſed him to the phy- 
ſician. To die, dear doctor, when, like my poor 
friend, we are ſo deſirous of life, is a melancholy thing. 
We are apt to hope too much, not conſidering that the 


Seeds of Death are fown in us when we begin to live, 


and grow up, till, like rampant Weeds, they choak the 


tender Flower of life; which declines in us, as thoſe 


Weeds flouriſh, We ought therefore to begin early to 
ſtudy what our Conſtitutions will bear, in order to root 
out, by Temperance, the Weeds which the ſoil is moſt 
apt to produce; or, at leaſt, to keep them down as they 
riſe; and not, when the flower or plant is withered at 
the root, and the weed in its full vigour, expect, that 
the medical art will reſtore the one, or deſtroy the other; 
when that other, as I hinted, has been rooting itſelf in 
the habit from the time of our birth. 

This ſpeech, Bob, thou wilt call a Preztineſs; but 
the Allegory is juſt; and thou haſt not quite cured me 
of the Metaphorical. 

Very true, ſaid the doctor, you have brought a good 
metaphor to illuſtrate the thing. I am ſorry I can do 
nothing for the gentleman; and can only recommend 
patience, and a better frame of mind. 

Well, Sir, ſaid the poor angry man, vexed at the 
doctor, but more at death; you will perhaps recom * 
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the next in ſucceſſion to the phyſician, when be can do 
no more; and, I ſuppoſe, will ſend your Brother to pray 
by me for thoſe virtues which you wiſh me. 

It ſeems the phyſician's Brother is a Clergyman in the 

neighbourhood. 
' I] was greatly concerned to fee the gentleman thus 
treated; and fo I told poor Belton when he was gone: 
But he continued impatient, and would not be denied, 
he ſaid, the liberty of talking to a man, who had taken 
ſo many guineas of him for doing nothing, or worſe than 
nothing, and never declined one, though he knew all 
the time he could do himi no good. 

It ſeems, the gentleman, though rich, is noted for 
being greedy after Fees; and poor Belton went on, 
raving at the extravagant Fees of Engliſh Phyſicians, 
compared with thoſe of the moſt eminent foreign ones. 
But, poor man! he like the Turks, who judge of a 
General by his ſucceſs (out of patience to think he muſt 
die) would have worſhiped the doctor, and not grudged 
three times the ſum, could he have given him hopes of 
recovery. 

But nevertheleſs, I muſt needs ſay, that gentlemen of 
the faculty ſhould be more moderate in their Fees, or 
take more pains to deſerve them ; for, generally, they 
only come into a toom, feel the ſick man's pulſe, aſk 
the nurſe a few queſtions, inſpect the patient's tongue, 
and perhaps his water; then ſit down, look plaguy wiſe; 
and write, The golden fee finds the ready hand, and 
they hurry away, as if the ſick man's room were in- 
fectious. So to the next they troll, and to the next, if 
men of great practice; valuing themſelves upon the 
number of viſits they make in a morning, and the little 
time they make them in. They go to dinner, and un- 
load their pockets; and ſally out again to refill them. 
And thus, in a little time, they raiſe vaſt eſtates; for, 
as Ratcliffe ſaid, when firſt told of a great loſs which 
befel him, It was only going up and down a hundred 
Pair of ſtairs to fetch it up. | 

Mrs. Sambre (Belton's Siſter) had ſeveral times yy. 

poſed 
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poſed to him a Miniſter to pray by him ; but the poor 
man could not, he ſaid, bear the thoughts of one; for 
that he ſhould certainly die in an hour or two after : And 
he was willing to hope till, againſt all probability, that 
he might recover; and was often aſking his Siſter, if ſhe 
had not ſeen people as bad as he was, who, almoſt to a mi- 
race, when every body gave them over, had got up again? 

She, ſhaking her head, told him, ſhe ! : But, 
once ſaying, that their diforders were of an acute kind, 
and ſuch as had a Criſis in them, he. called her Small- 
- hopes, and Job's Comforter ; and bid her ſay nothing, 

if ſhe could not ſay more to the 10 2b and what was 
fitter for a ſick man to hear. And yet, poor fellow! 
he has no hopes himſelf, as is plain by his deſponding 
terrors; one of which he fell into, and a very dreadful 
one, ſoon after the doctor went. 


Wedneſday, 9 o clock at nigbi. 

Tux poor man has been in convulſions, terrible con- 
vulſions! for an hour paſt. O Lord! Lovelace, death 
is a ſhocking thing! By my faith it is!—T wiſh thou 
wert preſent on this occaſion. It 1s not merely the con- 
cern a man has for his friend; but, as death is the com- 
mon lot, we ſee, in bis agonies, how it will be one day 
with ourſelves. 1 am all over as if cold water were 
poured down my back, or as if I had a ſtrong ague fit 
upon me. I was obliged to come away. And I write, 
hardly knowing NR —— = wert here. 

Trovcn I left him, becauſe I could ſtay no longer, 
I can't be eaſy by myſelf, but muſt go to him again. 


Eleven 0 clock. 


Poor Belton Drawing on apace ! Yet was he ſen- 
hble when I went in Too ſenſible, poor man! He 
has ſomething upon his mind to reveal, he tells me, 
that is the worſt action of his life; worſe than ever you 
or I knew of him, he ſays. It muſt be then very bad! 


He ordered every-body out; but was ſeized with of 


another 
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another convulſion-fit, before he could reveal it: And 
in it he lies ſtruggling between life and death. But Il 


go in again. a 
One o'clock in the morning. 

AlL now mult ſoon be over with him: Poor! poor 
fellow! He has giyen me ſome hints of what he wanted 
to ſay ; but all incoherent, interrupted. by dying hic- 
coughs and convulſions. 

Bad enough it muſt be, heaven knows, by what! 
can gather — Alas! Lovelace, I fear, I fear, he came 
too ſoon into his Uncle's Eſtate, | 

If a man were to live always ; . he might have ſome 
temptation to do baſe things, in order to pracure to him- 
ſelf, as it would then be, everlaſting eaſe, plenty, or 
affluence : But, for the ſake of ten, twenty, thirty years 
of poor life, to be a villain—Can that be worth while? 
with a conſcience ſtinging him all the time too! And 
when he comes to wind up all, ſuch agonizing reflections 
* his paſt guilt! All then appearing as nothing 

hat he moſt valued, moſt diſguſtful! and not one 
thing to think of, as the poor fellow ſays twenty and 
twenty times over, but what is attended with anguiſh 
and reproach |\— 

To hear the poor man wiſh he had never been born! 
To hear him pray to be nothing after death! Good 
God! how ſhocking! | 

By his incoherent hints, I am afraid *tis very bad with 
him. No pardon, no mercy, he repeats, can lie for him! 

I hope I ſhall make a proper uſe of this leſſon. Laugh 
at me if thou wilt, but never, never more, will I take 
the liberties I have taken; hut whenever I am tempted, 
will think of Belton's dying agonies, and what my own 
may be. | 

Thurſday, three tn the morning. 

Hr is now at the laſt gaſp—Rattles in the throat 
Has a new convulſion every minute almoſt! What hor- 
ror is he in! His eyes look like breath-ſtained glaſs! 
They roll ghaſtly no more; are quite ſet: His face 
diſtorted, and drawn gut, by his ſinking jaws, 2 

ere 
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erected ſtaring eyebrows, with his lengthened furrowed 
forehead, to double its uſual length, as it ſeems. It is 
not, it cannot be, the face of Belton, thy Belton, and 
my Belton, whom we have beheld with ſo much delight 
over the ſocial bottle, comparing notes, that one day 
may be brought againſt us, and make us groan, as they 
very lately did 4/m—that is to ſay, while he had ſtrength 
to groan; for now his voice-is not to be heard ; all in- 
ward, loſt; not ſo much as ſpeaking by his eyes: Yet, 
ſtrange? how can it be? the bed rocking under him like 
a cradle, 
Four o clock. 


Alas! he's gone! That groan, that dreadful groan, 
Was the laſt farewel of the parting mind ! 

The ſtruggling ſoul has bid a long adieu 

To its late manfion—Fled !— Ab! whither fled? 


Now is all indeed over!—Poor, poor Belton! By this 
time thou knoweſt if thy crimes were above the ſize of 
God's mercies! Now are every one's cares and attend- 
ance at an end! Now do we, thy friends, Poor Belton! 
know the worſt of thee, as to this Nfe ! Thou art re- 
leaſed from inſufferable tortures both of body and mind! 
May thoſe tortures, and thy repentance, expiate for thy 
offences, and mayſt thou be happy to all eternity ! 

We are told, that God deſires not the death, the ſpi- 
ritual death, of a ſinner: And *tis certain, that thou 
didſt deeply repent! I hope therefore, as thou wert not 
cut off in the midſt of thy fins by the ſword of injured 
friendſhip, which more than once thou hadſt braved 
[the dreadfulleſt of all deaths, next to Suicide, becauſe 
it gives no opportunity for repentance] that this is a mer- 
ciful earneſt that thy penitence is accepted; and that thy 
long illneſs, and dreadful agonies in the laſt ſtages of it, 
were thy only puniſhment, 

I wiſh indeed, I heartily wiſh, we could have ſeen 
one ray of comfort darting in upon his benighted mind, 
before he departed. But all, alas! to the very laſt gaſp, 
was horror and confuſion. And my only fear ariſes from 


this; 
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this, That, till within the four laſt days of his life, he 
could not be brought to think he ſhould die, though in 
a viſible decline for months; and, in that preſumption, 
was too little inclined to ſet about a ſerious preparation 
for a journey, which he hoped, he ſhould not be obliged 
to take ; and when he began to apprehend that he could 
not put it off, his impatience, and terror, and appre- 
henſion, ſhewed too little of that reliance and reſignation, 
which afford the moſt comfortable reflections to the 
friends of the dying, as well as to the dying themſelves. 
But we muſt leave poor Belton to that Mercy, of which 
we have all ſo much need ; and, for my own part (do 
you, Lovelace, and the reſt of the fraternity, as ye will) 
I am reſolved, I will endeavour ta begin to repent of my 
follies while my health is ſound, my intelle&s untouched, 
and while it is in my power to make ſome atonement, 
as near to reſtitution or reparation as is poſſible, to thoſe 
I have wronged or miſled. - And do ye outwardly, and 
from a point of falſe bravery, make as light as ye will 
of my reſolution, as ye are none of ye of the claſs of 
abandoned and ſtupid ſots who endeavour to diſbelieve 
the future exiſtence of which ye are afraid, I am ſure 
you will juſtify me in your hearts, if not by your prac- 
tices; and one day you will wiſh' you had joined with 
me in the ſame refolution, and will confeſs there is more 
good ſenſe in it, than now perhaps you will own. 


390 Seven o'clock, Thurſday morning. 

You are very earneſt, by your laſt Letter (juſt given 
me) to hear again from me, before you ſet out for Berks. 
I will- therefore cloſe with a few words upon the only 
ſabje& in your Letter, which I can at preſent touch 
upon: And this is the Letter of which you give me a 
copy. from the Lady. 

Want of reſt, and the ſad ſcene I have before my eyes, 
bave rendered me altogether incapable of accounting for 
the contents of it in any ſhape. You are in ecſtaſies upon 
it. You have reaſon to be fo, if it be as you think. 
Nor would I rob you of your joy: But I muſt fay, that 
I am amazed at it, ; Surely, 
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Surely, Lovelace, this ſurpriſing Letter cannot be a for- 
gery of thy own, in order to carry on ſome view, and 
to impoſe upon me, Yet by the ſtyle of it, it cannot 
tho thou art a perfect Proteus too. 

I will not, however, add another word, after I have 
defired the return of this, and have told you, that I am, 


Your true Friend, and Well-wiſher, 
| J. BeLroRD, 


LETTER LXXX. 
Mr. LovzLace, To Join BzironD, Eg 


Aug. 24. Thurſday Morn. 
Received thy Letter in ſuch good time, by thy fellow's 
diſpatch, that it gives me an opportunity of throw- 
ing in a few paragraphs upon it. I read a paſſage or 
two of it to Mowbray z and we both agree, that thou art 
an abſolute maſter of the Lamentable. 

Poor Belton! what terrible conflicts were thy laſt con- 
ficts!—I hope, however, that he is happy: And I 
have the more hope, becauſe the hardneſs of his death 
is likely to be ſuch a warning to thee, If it have the 
effect thou declareſt it ſhall have, what a world of miſ- 


chief will it prevent! How much good will it do! How 


many poor wretches, will rejoice at the occafion (if they 
know it) however melancholy in itſelf, which ſhall bring 
them in a compenſation for injuries they had been forced 
to fit down contented with! But, Jack, tho' thy Uncle's 
death has made thee a rich fellow, art thou ſure, that 
the making geod of ſuch a vow will not totally bank - 
rupt thee ? 

Thou ſayeſt I may laugh at thee, if I will. Not I, 
Jack: I do not take it to be a laughing ſubject: And I 
am heartily concerned at the loſs we all have in poor 
Belton: And when I get a little ſettled, and have leiſure 
to contemplate the vanity of all ſublunary things (a ſub- 
Jet that will now-and then, in my gayeſt hours, obtrude 
itſelf upon me) it is very likely, that I may talk ſeriouſly 
with thee upon theſe topics; and, if thou halt not got 

too 
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too much the ſtart of me in the Repentance thou art en- 
tering upon, will go hand-in-hand with thee in it. If 
thou haſt, thou wilt let me juſt keep thee in my eye; 
for it is an up-hill work; and I ſhall fee thee, at ſetting 
out, at a great diſtance ; but as thou art a much heavier 
and clumſier fellow than myſelf, I hope that without 
much puffing and ſweating, only keeping on'a good 
round dog-trot, I ſhall be able to overtake thee, 

Mean time, take back chy Letter, as thou deſireſt. 
1 would not have it in my pocket upon any account at 
preſent z. nor read it once more. 

I am going down without ſeeing my Beloved. I was 
a haſty fool to write her a Letter, promiſing that I would 
not come near her till I ſaw her at her Father's. For 
as ſhe is now actually at Smith's, and I fo near her, one 
ſhort viſit could have done no harm. | 
I ſent Will. two hours ago with my grateful compli- 
ments, and to know how ſhe does. = 

Ho muſt I adore this charming creature! For I am 
ready to. think my ſervant a happier fellow than myſelf, 
for having been within a pair of ſtairs and an apartment 
of her. | „ eee eee e 
' Mowbray and I will drop a tear apiece, as we ride 
along, to the memory of poor Belton :—As we ride 
along, I fay : For we ſhall have ſo much joy when we 
arrive at Lord M's, and when I communicate to him 
and my Couſins the dear creature's Letter, that we ſhall 
forget every thing grievous: Since now their family- 
hopes in my Reformation (the point which lies ſo near 
their hearts) will all revive; it being an article of their 
faith, that if I marry, Repentance and Mortification will 
follow of courſe. 
Neither Mowbray nor I ſhall accept of thy verbal in- 
vitation to the Funeral. We like not theſe diſmal for- 
malities. And as to the reſpect that is ſuppoſed to be 
ſhewn to the memory of a deceaſed friend in ſuch an at- 
tendance, why ſhould we do any- thing to reflect upon 
thoſe who have made it a faſhion to leave this parade to 
people whom they hire for that purpoſs? 
2 | Adieu, 
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Adieu, and be chearful. Thou canſt now do no 
more for poor Belton, wert thou to how! for him to the 
end of thy life. 


LETTER IXXXI. 
Mr. BELTOR D, To ROBERT LoveLace, EA: 


Sat. Aug. 26. 

IN. Thurſday afternoon I aſſiſted at the opening of 

poor Belton's Will, in which he has left me his 
ſole Executor, and bequeathed me a Legacy of an hun- 
dred guineas; which J ſhall preſent to his unfortunate 
Siſter, to whom he has not been ſo kind as I think he 
ought to have been. He has alſo leſt Twenty pounds 
apiece to Mowbray, Tourville, Thyſelf, and Me, for 
a ring to be worn in remembrance of him. 

After I had given ſome particular orders about the 
preparations to be made for his funeral, I went to town; 
but having made it late-before I got in on Thurſday 
night, and being fatigued for want of reſt ſeveral nights 
before, and low in my ſpirits [I could not help it, Love- 
lace!] I contented myſelf to ſend my compliments to the 
innocent Sufferer, to enquire after-her health. 

My ſervant ſaw Mrs. Smith, who told him, ſhe was 

very glad I was come to town; for that the Lady was 
worſe than ſhe had yet been. 

It is impoſſible to account for the contents of her Letter 
to you; or, to reconcile thoſe contents to the facts D 
have to communicate. 

I was at Smith's by Seven Yeſterday (Friday) morn- 
ing; and found that the Lady was juſt gone in a chair 
to St, Dunſtan's to prayers : She was too ill to get out 
by Six to Covent Garden Church; and was forced to be 
ſupported to her Chair by Mrs. Lovick. They would 
have perſuaded her againſt going; but ſhe ſaid ſhe knew 
not but it would be her laſt opportunity. Mrs. Lovick, 
dreading that ſhe would be taken worle at church, walked 
thither before her. 

Mrs. Smith told me, ſhe was ſo ill on Wedneſday 

Vor. VI. T night, 
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night, that ſhe had deſired to receive the Sacrament, 
and accordingly it was adminiſtred to her, by the Parſon 
of the pariſh: Whom ſhe beſought to take all oppor- 
tunities of aſſiſting her in her ſolemn Preparation. 
This the gentleman promiſed : And called in the 
morning to enquire after her health; and was admitted 
at the firſt word. He ſtaid with her about half an hour; 
and when he came down, with his face turned aſide, and 
a faltering accent, Mrs. Smith, ſaid he, you have an 
© Angel in your houſe.— ] will attend her again in the 
evening, as ſhe deſires, and as often as I think it will 
© be agreeable to her.” 920005 | 
Her encreaſed weakneſs ſhe attributed to the fatigues 
ſhe had undergone by your means; and to a Letter ſhe 
had received from her Siſter, which ſhe anſwered the 
ſame day. | 
Mrs. Smith told me, that two different perſons had 
called there, one on Thurſday morning, one in the even- 
ing, to enquire after her ſtate of health ; and ſeemed as 
if commiſſioned from her relations for that purpoſe ; but 
aſked not to ſee her, only were very inquiſitive after her 
viſitors (particularly, it ſeems, after me: What could 
they mean by that ?) after her way of life, and expences; 
and one of them enquired after her manner of ſupport- 
ing them; to the latter of which, Mrs. Smith faid, ſhe 
had anſwered, as the truth was, that ſhe had been obliged 
to ſell ſome of her cloaths, and was actually abour part- 
ing with more; at which the enquiriſt (a grave ol; 
farmer-looking man) held up his hands, and faid, Good 
God !—this will be ſad, ſad news to ſomebody ! I believe 
I muſt not-mention it. But Mrs. Smith ſays, ſhe de- 
fired he would, let him come from whom he would. 
He ſhook his head, and ſaid, if ſhe died, the flower of 
the world would be gone, and the family ſhe belgnged 
to, would be no more than a common family (a). I 
was pleaſed with the man's expreſſion. 
You may be curious to know how ſhe paſſed her 
(a) This man came from her Couſin Morden; as will be ſeen 


hercafter, Letter cx, of this Volume, and Letter i. of Vol. VII. 
. time, 
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time, when ſhe was obliged to leave her lodging to avoid 
ou. 
Mrs. Smith tells me, That ſhe was very ill when 
© ſhe went out on Monday morning, and ſighed as if 
her heart would break as ſhe came down ſtairs, and as 
© ſhe went through the ſhop into the coach, her Nurſe 
© with her, as you had informed me before: That ſhe 
© ordered the coachman (whom ſhe hired for the day) to 
drive any-whither, ſo it was into the Air: He accord- 
© ingly drove her to Hamſtead, and thence to Highgate. 
© There at the Bowling- green Houle, ſhe alighted, ex- 
* tremely ill, and having breakfaſted, ordered the 
© coachman to drive very ſlowly any-whither, He 
© crept along to Muſwell-hill, and put up at a public 
© houſe there; where ſhe employed herſelf two hours in 
© writing, tho* exceedingly weak and low; till the dinner 
* ſhe had ordered was brought in: She endeavoured to 
eat; but could not; Her appetite was gone, quite gone 
© ſhe ſaid. And then ſhe wrote on for three hours more : 
After which, being heavy, ſhe dozed a little in an 
© elbow-chair. When ſhe awoke, ſhe ordered the coach- 
© man to drive her very ſlowly to town, to the houſe of 
* a friend of Mrs. Lovick ; whom, as agreed upon, ſhe 
met there: But, being extremely ill, ſhe would ven- 
© ture home at a late hour, altho' ſhe heard from the 
* widow, that you had been there; and had reafon to be 
* ſhocked at your behaviour. She ſaid, She found there 
© was no avoiding you: She was apprehenſive ſhe ſhould 
* not live-many hours, and it was not impoſſible but the 
* ſhock: the ſight of you mult give her, would determine 
* her fate in your preſence. | 
She accordingly went home. She heard the relation 
* of your aſtoniſhing vagaries, with hands and eyes often 
* lifted up; and with theſe words intermingled, Shock- 
ing creature! Incorrigible wretch ! and, Will nothing 
make him ſerious! And not being able to bear the 
© thoughts of an interview with a man ſo hardened, ſhe 
took to her uſual chair early in the morning, and was 
* carried to the Temple-ſtairs, whither ſhe had ordered 
\ ® I her 
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© her Nurſe before her, to get a pair of oars in readineſs 
© (for her fatigues the day before made her unable to bear 
* a coach); and then ſhe was rowed to Chelſea, where 
© ſhe breakfaſted ; and after rowing about, put in at the 
© Swan at Brentford-Aight, where ſhe dined ; and would 
have written, but had no conveniency either of tole- 
* rable pens, or ink, or private room; and then pro- 
* ceeding to Richmond, they rowed her back to Mort 
lake; where ſhe put in, and drank Tea at a houſe her 
« waterman recommended to her. She wrote there for 
an hour; and returned to the Temple; and, when ſhe 
landed, made one of the watermen get her a chair, 
© and fo was carried to the widow's friend, as the night 
© before; where ſhe again met the widow, who informed 
* her, that you had been after her twice that day. 
© Mrs. Lovick gave her there her Siſter's Letter (a); 
* and ſhe was ſo much affected with the contents of it, 
* that ſhe was twice very nigh fainting away ; and wept 
* bitterly, as Mrs. Lovick told Mrs. Smith; dropping 
«* ſome warmer expreſſions than ever they had heard pro- 
© ceed from her lips, in relation to her friends; calling 
© them cruel, and complaining of ill offices done her, 
and of vile reports raiſed againſt her. | 

While ſhe was thus diſturbed, Mrs. Smith came to 
© her, and told her, that you had been there a third 
time, and was juſt gone (at half an hour after Nine) 
© having left word, how civil and reſpectful you would 
be; but that you was determined to ſee her at all 
© events. _ 4 
She ſaid, It was hard ſhe could not be permitted to 

die in peace: That her lot was a ſevere one: That ſhe 
began to be afraid ſhe ſhould not forbear repining, 
and to think her puniſhment greater than her fault: 
«But recalling herſelf immediately, ſhe comforted her- 
© ſelf that her life would be ſhort, and with the aſſurance 
© of a better.” 

By what I have mentioned, you will conclude with 
me, that the Letter brought her by Mrs. Lovick (the 


(a] See Letter lxxxiv. of this Volume. 
ſuper- 
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ſuperſcription of which you ſaw to be written in her 
Siſter's hand) could not be the Letter on the contents of 
which ſhe grounded bat ſhe wrote to you, on her return 
home. And yet neither Mrs. Lovick, nor Mrs. Smith, 
mr the ſervant of the latter, know of any other brought 
her. But as the women aſſured me, that ſhe actually 
did write to you, I was eaſed of a ſuſpicion which I had 
begun to entertain, that you (for ſome purpoſe I could 
not gueſs at) had forged the Letter from her of which 
you ſent me a copy. 

On Wedneſday morning, when ſhe received your 
Letter in anſwer to hers, ſhe ſaid, Neceſſity may well 
be called the Mother of Invention—But Calamity is the 
Teſt of Integrity.—I hope I have not taken an inex- 
cuſeable ſtep—And there ſhe ſtopt a minute or two; and 
then ſaid, I ſhall now, perhaps, be allowed to die in 


ce. 
71 ſtaid till ſne came in. She was glad to ſee me; but, 
being very weak, ſaid ſne muſt ſit down before ſne could 
go up ſtairs; and ſo went into the back-ſhop ; leaning 
upon Mrs. Lovick : And when ſhe had ſat down, I 
am glad to ſee you, Mr. Belford, faid ſhe ; 1 muſt ſay 
© ſo—let miſcreporters ſay what they will.. 

I wondered at this expreſſion (a); but would not in- 
terrupt her. 

Oh! Sir, ſaid ſhe, I have been grievouſly haraſſed. 
Your friend, who would not let me live with reputation, 
will not permit me to die in peace. You ſee how I am. 
Is there not a great alteration in me within this week ? 
But *tis all for the better. Yet were I to wiſh for life, 
I muſt fay, that your friend, your barbarous friend, has 


burt me greatly. BY 

She was ſo very weak, ſo ſhort-breathed, and her 
words and action ſo very moving, that I was forced to 
walk from her; the two Women and her Nurſe turning 
away their faces alſo weeping. 

I have had, Madam, faid I, ſince I ſaw you, a moſt 
ſhocking ſcene before my eyes for days together. My 

4) Explained in Letter lxxxvi, of this Volume. 

T 3 POD 
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poor friend Belton is no more. He quitted the world 
yeſterday morning in ſuch dreadful agonies, that the 
ke =o they have left upon me, have ſo weakened my 
mind 

I was loth to have her think, that my grief was owing 
to the weak ſtate I ſaw her in, for fear of diſpiriting her, 

That is only, Mr. Belford, interrupted ſhe, in order 
to ſtrengi ben it, if a proper uſe be made of the impreſſion, 
But T ſhould be glad, ſince you are ſo humanely affected 
with the ſolemn circumſtance, that you could have 
written an account of it to your gay friend, in the ſtyle 
and manner you are maſter of. Who knows, as it would 
have come from an Aſſociate and of an Aſſociate, how 
it might have affected him? 

That I Bad done, I told her, in ſuch a manner as had, 
believed, ſome effect upon you. 

His behaviour in this honeſt family ſo lately, ſaid ſhe, 
and his cruel purſuit of me, give but little hope that 
any-thing ſerious or ſolemn will affect him. 

We had ſome talk about Belton's dying behaviour, 
and I gave her ſeveral particulars of the poor man's im- 
patience and deſpair; to which ſnhe was very attentive; 
and made fine obſervations upon the ſubject of Pro- 
craſtination. gt 63 i 2B 129157) 

A Letter and Packet were brought her by a man on 
horſeback from Miſs Howe, while we were talking. 
She retired up- ſtairs to read it; and while I. was in diſ- 
courſe with Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick, the Doctor 
and Apothecary both came in together. They confirmed 
to me my fears, as to the dangerous way ſhe is in. They 
had both been appriſed of the new inſtances of impla- 
cableneſs in her friends, and of your perſecutions :- And 
the Doctor ſaid, He would not for the world be either 
the unforgiving Father of that Lady, or the man who 
had brought her to this diſtreſs. Her heart's broken: 
She*ll die, ſaid he: There is no ſaving her. But how, 
were I either the one or the other of the people I have 
named, I ſhould ſupport myſelf afterwards, I cannot tell. 

When ſhe was told we were all three * — 

eſire 
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deſired us to walk up. She aroſe to receive us, and 
after anſwering two or three general queſtions relating 
to her health, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to us, to the follow- 
ing effect. | 
As I may not, ſaid ſhe, fee you three gentlemen to- 
gether again, let me take this opportunity to acknow- 
lege my obligations to you all. I am inexpreſſibly ob- 
liged to You, Sir, and to You, Sir [courteſying to the 
Doctor and to Mr. Goddard] for your more than friend- 
ly, your paternal care and concern for me. Humanity 
in your profeſſion, I dare ſay, is far from being a rare 
qualification, becauſe you are Gentlemen by your pro- 
feſſion: But ſo much kindneſs, ſo much humanity, did 
never deſolate creature meet with, as I have met with 
from you both. But indeed I have always obſerved, 
that where a perſon relies upon Providence, it never falls 
to raiſe up a new friend for every old one that falls off. 
This gentleman [bowing to me] who, ſome people 
think, mould have been one of the laſt I ſhould have 
thought of for my Executor—is nevertheleſs (ſuch is the 
ſtrange turn that things have taken!) the only one I can 
chüſe; - and therefore I have choſen him for that cha- 
ritable office, and he has been ſo good as to accept of it: 
For, rich as I may boaſt myſelf to be, I am rather fo 
in right, than in fact, at this preſent, I repeat there- 
fore my humble thanks to you all three, and beg of God 
to return to You and Yours [looking to each] an hun- 
dred fold, the kindneſs and favour you have ſhewn me; 
and that it may be in the power of You and of Yours, to 
the end of time, to confer benefits, rather than to be 
obliged to receive them. This is a god-like power, 
gentlemen : I once rejoiced in it, in ſome little degree; 
and much more in the proſpect I had of its being en- 
larged to me; tho! I have had the mortification to ex- 
rience the reverſe, and to be obliged almoſt to every- 
dy I have ſeen or met with. —But all, originally, chro? 
my own fault; ſo I ought to bear the punif hment with- 
out repining : And I hope I do. Forgive theſe i imper- 
tinencies: A grateful heart, that wants the power it 
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wiſhes for, to expreſs itſelf ſuitably to its own impulſes, 
will be at a loſs what properly to dictate to the tongue; 
and yet, unable to reſtrain its overflowings, will force the 
tongue to ſay weak and ſilly things, rather than appear in- 
gratefully ſilent. Once more then, I thank ye all three 
for your kindneſs to me: And God Almighty make 
you that amends which at preſent I cannot! - 

She retired from us to her cloſet with her eyes full; 
and left us-looking upon one another. 

We had hardly recovered ourſelves, when ſhe, quite 
eaſy, chearful, and ſmiling, returned to us. Doctor, 
ſaid ſhe (ſkeing we had been moved) you will excuſe 
me for the concern I give you; and ſo will You, Mr. 
Goddard, and You, Mr. Belford ; for 'tis a concern 
that only generous natures can ſhew ; z and to ſuch na- 
tures ſweet is the pain, if I may ſo ſay, that attends ſuch 
a concern. But as I have ſome few preparations ſtill to 
make, and would not (tho' in eaſe of Mr. Belford's 
future cares, which is, and ought to be, part of my 
ſtudy) undertake more than it is likely I ſhall have time 
lent me to perform, I would beg of you to give me your 
opinions [ You ſee my way of living 3 and you may be 
aſſured, that I will do nothing wilfully to ſhorten my 
life] how long it may poſſibly be, before I may hope to 

be releaſed from all my troubles. 

They both heſitated, and looked upon each other, 
Don't afraid to infer. me, ſaid ſhe, each ſweet hand 
preſſing upon the arm of each gentleman, with that 
mingled freedom and reſerve, which virgin modeſty, 
mixed with conſcious dignity, can only expreſs, and 
with a look ſerenely earneſt, Tell me how long you think 
I may hold it? And believe f me, gentlemen, the ſhorter 
you tell me my time is An to be, the more comfort 
you will give me. 

With what pleaſing woe, aid the Doctor, do you fill 
the minds of thoſe who have'the happineſs to converſe 
with. you, and ſee the happy frame you are in! What 
you have undergone within a few days paſt, has much 


be you: And ſhould you have freſh troubles of thoſe 
kinds, 
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kinds, I could not be anſwerable for your holding it— 


And there he pauſed. | 
How long, Doctor ?—T believe I all have a little 


more ruffling—I am afraid I ſhall But there can hap 
only one thing that I ſhall not be tolerably eaſy under 


How long then, Sir ?— 


Ale was ſilent. 


A Fortnight, Sir? 

He was ſtill ſilent. 

Ten days? -A week? - How long, Sir? with ſmiling 
earneſtneſs. 

If I muſt ſpeak, Madam, If you have not better treat- 
ment than you have lately met with, I am afraid There 
again he ſtopt. 

Afraid of what, Doctor? Don't be afraid How 
long, Sir? 

T hat a fortnight or three weeks may deprive the world 
of the fineſt flower in it. 

A fortnight or three weeks yet, Doctor But, God's 
will be done! I ſhall, however, by this means, have 
full time, if I have but ſtrength and intellect, to do all 
that is now upon my mind to do. And fo, Sirs, I can 
but once more thank you [turning to each of us] for all 
your goodneſs to me; and, having Letters to write, 
will take up no more of your time—Only, Doctor, be 
pleaſed to order me ſome more of thoſe drops: They 
chear me a little, when I am low ; and, putting a fee 
into his unwilling hand—You know the terms, Sir 
Then, turning to Mr. Goddard, You'll be ſo good, 
Sir, as to look in upon me to- night, or to-morrow, as 
you have opportunity : And you, Mr. Belford, I know, 
will be defirous to ſet out to prepare for the laſt office for 
your late friend: So I wiſh you a good journey, and 
hope to, ſe& you when that is performed. 

She then retired, with a chearful and ſerene air. The 
two gentlemen went away together. I went down to 
the women, and, enquiring, found, that Mrs. Lovick 
was this day to bring ber twenty guineas more, for ſome 


other of her apparel, 
. The 
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The widow told me, that ſhe had taken the liberty 
to expoſtulate with her, upon the occafon ſhe had for 
raiſing this money, to ſuch great diſadvantage; and it 
produced the following ſhore and affefting converſation 
between them. 

None of my friends will wear any thing of mine, ſaid 
ſhe. I ſhall leave a great many good things behind me. 

And as to what I want the money for don't be ſur- 

priſed: But ſuppoſe I want it to purchaſe a houſe? 

You are all myſtery, Madam. I don't comprehend 

ou. 

n Why, then, Mrs. Lovick, I will explain myſelf.— 
J have a man, not a woman, for my Executor: And 
think you that I will leave to his care any-thing that con- 
cerns my own perſon ?—Now, Mrs. Lovick, ſmiling, 
do you comprehend me ? 

Mrs. Lovick wept. 

O fie! proceeded the Lady, drying up her tears with 
her own handkerchief, and giving her a kiſs Why 
this kind weakneſs for one, with whom you have been 
ſo little a while acquainted? Dear, good Mrs. Lovick, 
don't be concerned for me on a proſpect with which J 
have occaſion to be pleaſed; but go to-morrow to your 
friends, and bring me the money they have agreed to 
give you. 

Thus, Lovelace, it is plain, that ſne means to be- 
ſpeak her laſt houſe! Here's preſence of mind; here's 
tranquillity of heart, on the moſt affecting occaſion !|— 
This is magnanimity indeed !—Couldfſt thou, or could 
I, with all our boiſterous bravery, and offenſive falſe 
courage, act thus ?—Poor Belton! how unlike was thy 
behaviour | 

Mrs. Lovick tells me, that the Lady ſpoke of a Let- 
ter ſhe had received from her favourite divine Dr. 
Lewen, in the time of my abſence; and of an Anſwer 
ſhe had returned to it. But Mrs, Lovick knows not the 
contents of either. | | | 

When thou receiveſt the Letter I am now writing, 
thou wilt ſee what will ſoon be the end of all thy injuries 

| 0 
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to this divine Lady. I ſay, when thou receiveſt it; for 
I will delay it for ſome little time, left thou ſhouldſt 
take it into thy head (under pretence of reſenting the 
diſappointment her Letter muſt give thee) to moleſt her 
again. is 

This Letter having detained me by its length, I ſhall 
not now ſet. out for Epſom till to-morrow. 

I ſhould have mentioned, that the Lady explained to 
me what the one bing was, that ſhe was afraid might 
happen to ruffle her. It was the apprehenſion of what 
may reſult from a viſit which Col. Morden, as ſhe is in- 
formed, deſigns to make you. 


LETTER LXXXID 
The Rev. Dr. LEWEN, To Miſs CL. HARLOWE. 
Friday, Aug. 18. 


Reſuming, deareſt and ever- reſpectable young 
P Lady, upon your former favour, and upon your 


opinion of my judgment and ſincerity, I cannot help 


addreſſing you by a few lines, on your preſent unhappy 
ſituation. 

I will not look back upon the meaſures into which 

ou have either been led or driven: But will only ſay as 
to thoſe, that I think you are the leaſt ro blame of any 
young Lady that was ever reduced from happy to un- 
happy circumſtances; and I have not been wanting to 
ſay as much, where I hoped my freedom would have 
been better received than 1 have had the mortification to 
find it to, be. 

What I principally write for now, is, to put you upon 
doing a piece of juſtice to yourſelf, and to your Sex, 
in the proſecuting for his life (I am aſſured his life is in 
your power) the moſt profiigate and abandoned of men, 
as bemuſt be, who could act ſo baſely, as I underſtand 
Mr. Lovelace has acted by you. 

Lam very ill; and am now forced to write upon my 
pillow; my thoughts confuſed; and incapable of me- 
thod: I ſhall not therefore aim at method: But to give. 

you 


ZT: + — 
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you in general my opinion.—And that is, That your 
Religion, your Duty to your Family, the Duty you owe 
to your Honour, and even Charity to your Sex, oblige 
you to give Public Evidence againſt this very wicked 
man. | 

And let me add another conſideration : The preven- 
tion, by this means, of the miſchiefs that may otherwiſe 
happen between your Brother and Mr. Lovelace, or 
between the latter and your Couſin Morden, who is 
now, I hear, arrived, and reſolves to have juſtice done 
you. 

A conſideration which ought to affect your Con- 
ſcience (Forgive me, deareſt young Lady, I think I 
am now in the way of my duty); and to be of more 
concern to you, than that hard preſſure upon your mo- 
deſty which I know the appearance againſt him in an 
open Court mult be of to ſuch a Lady as you; and 
which, I conceive, will be your great difficulty. But I 
know, Madam, that you have dignity enough to become 
the bluſhes of the moſt naked truth, when neceſſity, 
Juſtice, and honour, exact it from you. Rakes and Ra- 
viſhers would meet with encouragement indeed, and 
moſt from thoſe who had the greateſt abhorrence of 
their actions, if violated modeſty were never to com- 
plain of the injury it received from the villainous at- 
tempters of it. Thy 

In a word, the Reparation of your family diſhonour 
now reſts in your own boſom : And which only one of 
theſe two alternatives can repair; to wit, either to 
marry the offender, or to proſecute him at Law. Bitter 
expedients for a ſoul ſo delicate as yours! 

He, and all his friends, I underſtand, ſolicit you to 
the firſt: And it is certainly, now, all the amends with- 
in his power to make. But I am aſſured, that you have 
rejected their ſolicitations, and his, with the indignation 
and contempt that his foul actions have deſerved ; But 
yet, that you refuſe not to extend to him the Chriſtian 
forgiveneſs he has ſo little reaſon to expect, provided he 
will not diſturb you further. | 


But, 
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But, Madam, the proſecution I adviſe, will not let 
your preſent and future exemption from freſh diſturbance 
from ſo vile a moleſter depend upon his courteſy : I ſhould 
think ſo noble and fo rightly-guided a ſpirit as yours, 
would not permit that it ſhould, if you could help it. 

And can indignities of any kind be properly pardoned 
till we have it in our power to puniſh them? To pretend 
to pardon, while we are labouring under the pain or 
diſhonour of them, will be thought by ſome, to be but 
the vaunted mercy of a puſillanimous heart trembling to 
reſent them. The remedy I propoſe, is a ſevere one; 
but what pain can be more ſevere than the injury? or 
how will injuries be believed to grieve us, that are never 
honourably complained of ? | 

I am fure, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, however injured 
and oppreſſed, remains unſhaken in her ſentiments of 
honour and virtue : And although ſhe would ſooner die 
than deſerve that her modeſty ſhould be drawn into que- 
ſtion; yer ſhe will think no truth immodeſt that is to 
be uttered in the vindicated cauſe of innocence and 
chaſtity. Little, very little difference is there, my dear 
young Lady, between a ſuppreſſed evidence, and a falſe 
one. f 15 

It is a terrible circumſtance, I once more own, for a 
young Lady of your delicacy, to be under the obligation 
of telling ſo ſhocking a Story in public Court: But it is 
{till a worſe imputation, that ſhe ſhould paſs over fo 
mortal an injury unreſented, | 

Conſcience, Honour, Juſtice, and the Cares of Hea- 
ven, are on your ſide: And Modeſty would, by ſome, 
be thought but an empty name, ſhould you refuſe to 
obey their dictates, 

I have been conſulted, I own, on this ſubject. I have 
given it as my opinion, that you ought to proſecute the 
abandoned man.— But without my reaſons. Theſe I 
reſerved, with a reſolution to lay them before you un- 
known to any body, that the reſult, if what I wiſh, may 
be your oron. | 

I will only add, that the misfortunes which — 

| en 
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fallen you, had they been the lot of a child of my own, 
could not have affected me more than yours have done, 
My own child I love: But I both love and honour you: 
Since to love. you, is to love virtue, good ſenſe, pru- 
dence, and every-thing thatis good and noble in woman. 
Wounded as I think all theſe are by the injuries you 
have received, you will believe that the knowlege of 
your diſtreſſes muſt have afflicted beyond what I am 
able to exprels, 
Your fincere Admirer, and humble Servant, 
| ARTHUR LEWEN, 


I juſt now underſtand, that your Siſter will, by pro- 
per authority, propoſe this proſecution to you. [ 
humbly preſume, that the reaſon why you reſolved 

not upon this ſtep from the firſt, was, that you did 
not know, that it would have the Countenance aud 
Support of your Relations. 


| LETTER LXXXIII. , 
Miſs CLarissa HaRrLOWE, Ta the Rev. Dr. LEwen. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, Sat. Aug. 19. 

Thought, till I received your affectionate and wel- 

come Letter, that I had neither Father, Uncle, 
Brother lefr; nor hardly a friend among my former fa- 
vourers of your Sex. Yet, knowing you ſo well, and 
having no reaſon to upbraid myſelf with a faulty will, J 
was to blame (eyen although I had doubted the conti- 
nuance of your good opinion) to decline the tryal whe- 
ther I had forfeited it or not; and if I had, whether I 
could not, honourably, reinſtate myſelf in it. 

But, Sir, it was owing to different cauſes that I did 
not; partly to ſhame, to think how high, in my happier 
days, I ſtood in your eſteem, and how much I muſt be 
ſunk in it, ſince thoſe ſo much nearer in relation to me, 
gave me up; parry to deep diftreſs, which makes the 
humbled heart diffident ; and made mine afraid to claim 
the kindred mind in yours, which would have ſupplied. 

tl TW SO OTeud 5 | * 
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to me in ſome meaſure all the dear and loſt relations I 
have named. 

Then, So loth, as I ſometimes was, to be thought 
to want to make a party againſt thoſe whom both duty 
and inclination bid me reverence : So long trailed on 
between hope and doubt : So little my own miſtreſs at 
one time ; ſo fearful of making or cauſing miſchief, at 
another ; and not being encouraged to hope, by your 
kind notice, that my application to you would be ac- 
ceptable; apprehending, that my relations had en- 
gaged your fence at leaſt (a) 

TRESE- But why theſe unavailing retroſpections 
now ? 1 was to be unhappy— In order to be happy; 
that is my hope !—Reſigning therefore to That hope, I 
will, without any further preamble, write a few lines 
(if writing to you, I can write but a few) in anſwer to 
the ſübject of your kind Letter. 

Permit me, then, to ſay, That I believe your argu- 
ments would have been unanſwerable in almoſt every 
other caſe of This nature, but in That of the unhappy 
Clariſſa Harlowe. 

It 1s certain, that creatures who cannot ſtand the 
ſhock of public ſhame, ſhould be doubly careful how they 
expoſe themſelves to the danger of incurring private 
guilt, which may poſſibly bring them to it. But as to 
myſelf, ſuppoſe there were no objections from the de- 
clining way I am in as to my health; and ſuppoſing I 
could have prevailed upon myſelf to appear againſt This 
man; were there not room to apprehend, that the end 
ſo much wiſhed for by my friends (to wit, his condign 
puniſhment) would not have been obtained, when it 
came to be ſeen, that I had conſented to give him a 
clandeſtine meeting; and, in conſequence of that, had 
been weakly tricked out of myſelf ; and further ſtill, 


(a) The tiff viſit this good divine was prevailed upon to make 
her, as mentioned Vol. II. p. 81, 82. (of which, however, ſhe was 
too generous to remind him) might warrant the Lady to think, that 
he had rather inclined to their party, as to the parental ſidi, than to 


hers, 
had 
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had not been able to avoid living under one roof with 
him for ſeveral weeks; which I did (not only without 
complaint, but) without cauſe of complaint ? 

Little advantage in a Court (perhaps, bandied about, 
and jeſted profligately with) would ſome of thoſe pleas 
in my favour have been, which out of Court, and to a 
private and ſerious audience, would have carried the 
greateſt weight againſt him—Such, particularly, as the 
infamous methods to which he had recourſe. — 

It would, no doubt, have been a ready retort from 
every mouth, that I ought not to have thrown myſelf 
into the power of ſuch a man, and that I ought to take 
for my pains what had befallen me. 

But had the Proſecution been carried on to , and 
had he even been ſentenced to death, can it be thought, 
that his family would not have had intereſt enough to 
obtain his pardon for a crime thought too lightly. of, 
though one of the greateſt that can be committed 
againſt a creature valuing her honour above her life ? 
— While I had been cenſured as purſuing with ſangui- 
nary views a man who offered me early all the repara- 
tion in his power to make? 3 | 
And had he been pardoned, would he not then have 
been at hberty to do as much miſchief as ever ? 

I dare ſay, Sir, ſuch is the aſſurance of the man upon 
whom my unhappy deſtiny threw-me ; and ſuch his 
inveteracy to my family (which would then have ap- 

ared to be juſtified by their known inveteracy to him, 
and by their earneſt endeavours to take away his lifc) ; 
that he would not have been ſorry to have had an op- 
portunity to confront Me and my Father, Uncles, and 
Brother, at the Bar of a Court of juſtice, on ſuch an 
occaſion. In which caſe, would not (on his acquittal, 
or pardon) reſentments have been reciprocally heighten- 
ed? And then would my Brother, or my Couſin Mor- 
den, have been more ſecure than now? ' | 

How do theſe conſiderations aggravate my fault 
My motives, at firſt, were not indeed blameable : But 
I had forgotten the excellent caution, which yet I was 
not 
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not ignorant of, That we ought not to do evil that good 
may come of it. + 

In full conviction of the purity of my heart, and of 
the firmneſs of my principles [Why may I not, thus 
called upon, fay what I am conſcious of, and yet with- 
out the imputation of faulty pride ; ſince all is but a 
Duty, and I ſhould be utterly inexcuſeable, could I not 
juſtly ſay what I do? In this full conviction] he has 
offered me Marriage. He has avowed his penitence : 
A ſincere penitence I have reaſon to think it, tho' per- 
haps not a Cbriſtian one. And his noble relations 
(kinder to the poor Sufferer than her own) on the ſame 
conviction, and his own not ungenerous acknowlege- 
ments, have joined to intercede with me to forgive 
and accept of him. Altho' I cannot comply with the 
latter part of their interceſſion, have not you, Sir, from 
the beſt Rules, and from the divineſt Example, taught 
me to forgive injuries ? 

The injury I have received from him is indeed of the 
higheſt nature, and it was attended with circumſtances 
of unmanly baſeneſs, and premeditation; yet, I bleſs 
God, it has not tainted my mind; it has not hurt my 
morals. No thanks indeed to the wicked man that it 
has not. No vile courſes have followed it. My will 
is unviolated. The evil (reſpecting myſelf, and not 
my friends) is merely perſonal, No credulity, no weak- 
neſs, no want of vigilance, have I to reproach myſelf 
with. I have, thro' Grace, triumphed over the dee 
machinations. I have eſcaped from him. I have re- 
nounced him. The man whom once I could have 
loved, I have been enabled to deſpiſe : And ſhall not 
Charity complete my triumph ? And ſhall I not enjoy 
it ?—And where would be my triumph, if he deſerved 
my forgiveneſs ? — Poor man! He has had a loſs in 
loſing me l I have the pride to think fo, becauſe I think 
: know my own heart, I have had none in loſing 

im! ä 
But I have another plea to make, which alone would 
Vor. VI. U - have 
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have been enough (as I preſume) to anſwer the contents 
of your very kind and triendly Letter. 

I know, my dear and reverend friend, the ſpiritual 
guide and director of my happier days! I know, that 
you will allow of my endeavour to bring myſelf to this 
charitable diſpoſition, when I tell you how near I think 
myſelf to that great and awful moment, in which, and 
even in the ardent preparation to which, every ſenſe of 
indignity or injury that concerns not the immortal Soul, 
ought to be abſorbed in higher and more important 
contemplations. 

Thus much for my/elf. 

And for the ſatisfaction of my friends and favourers, 
Miſs Howe is ſolicitous to have all thoſe Letters and 
Materials preſerved, which will fet my whole Story in 
a true light. The good Dr. Lewen is one of the prin- 
pal of thoſe friends and favourers. 

The warning that may be given from thoſe papers 
to all ſuch young creatures as may have known or heard 
of me, may be of more efficacy to the end wiſhed for, as 
I humbly preſume to think, than my appearance could 
have been in a Court of |uſtice, purſuing a doubtful 
event, under the diſadvantages I have mentioned. And 
if, my dear and good Sir, you are now, on conſidering 
every-thing, of this opinion, and I could know it, I 
ſhould conſider it as a particular felicity ; being as ſo- 
licitous as ever to be juſtified in what I may in your 
eyes. 

1 am ſorry, Sir, that your indiſpoſition has reduced 
you to the neceſſity of writing upon your pillow. But 
how much am I obliged to that kind and generous con- 
cern for me, which has impelled you, as I may ſay, to 
write a Letter, containing ſo many paternal lines, with 
ſuch inconvenience to yourſelf ! 

May the Almighty bleſs you, dear and reverend Sir, 
for all your goodneſs to me of long time paſt, as well 
as for that which engages my preſent gratitude ! Con- 
tinue to eſteem me to the laſt, as I do and will venerate 


you! And let me beſpeak your prayers ; the continu- 
OM * ance, 
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ance, I ſhould ſay, of your prayers ; for I doubt not, 
that I have always had them: And to them, perhaps, 
has in part been owing (as well as to your pious pre- 
cepts inſtilled thro* my earlier youth) that I have been 
able to make the Stand I have made ; altho* every- 
thing that you prayed for has not been granted to me by 
that Divine Wiſdom, which knows what is beſt for its 
poor Creatures. 

My prayers for you are, That it will pleaſe God to 
reſtore you to your affectionate flock ; and after as 
many years of life as ſhall be for His ſervice, and to 


your own comfort, give us a happy meeting in thoſe 


regions of bleſſedneſs, which you have taught me, as 
well by Example, as by Precept, to aſpire to ! 
CLaRISSA HARLOWE, 


LETTER LXXXIV. 
Miſs ARAB. HARLOwI, To Miſs CL. HarLowe, 


In anſwer to bers to her Uncle Ax roN Y of Aug. 13 (a). 


Siſter CLarv, Monday, Aug. 21. 
Find by your Letters to my Uncles, that they, as 
well as I, are in great diſgrace with you for writing 
our minds to you. 

We can't help it, Siſter Clary. 

You don't think it worth your while, I find, a ſecond 
time to preſs for the Bleſſing you pretend to be ſo 
earneſt about. You think, no doubt, that you have 
done your duty in aſking for it: So you'll fit down 
ſatisfied with That, I ſuppoſe, and leave it to your 
wounded parents to repent hereafter that they have not 
done Theirs, in giving it to you, at the firſ# word; and 
in making ſuch enquiries about you, as you think ought 
to have been made. Fine encouragement to enquire 
after a run-away Daughter! living with her fellow, as 
long as he would live with her! You repent alſo (with 
your full mind, as you modeſtly call it) that you wrote 


to me. 
U 2 So 
(a) See p. 188—190, ; 
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So we are not likely to be applied to any more, [ 
find, in this way. 

Well then, ſince This is the caſe, Siſter Clary, let 
me, wth all humility, addreſs myſelf with a propoſal 
or two to you; to which you will be graczoufly pleaſed 
to give an anſwer, 

Now you muſt know, that we have had hints given 
us from ſeveral quarters, that you have been uſed in 
ſuch a manner by the villain you ran away with, that 
his life would be anſwerable for his crime if it were 
fairly to be proved. And, by your own hints, ſome- 
thing like it appears to us, 

If, Clary, there be any-thing but jingle and affected 
period in what proceeds from your full mind, and your 
dutiful conſciouſneſs ; and if there be truth in what Mrs, 
Norton and Mrs. Howe have acquainted us with; you 
may yet juſtify your character to us, and to the world, 
in every-thing but your ſcandalous Elopement; and 
the Law may reach the villain: And, could we but 
bring him to the gallows, what a meritorious revenge 
would that be to our whole injured family, and to the 
innocents he has deluded, as well as the ſaving from 
ruin many others ! 

Let me, therefore, know (if you pleaſe ) whether you 
are willing to appear to do Yourſelf, and Us, and your 
Sex, this juſtice? If not, Siſter Clary, we ſhall know 
what to think of you; for neither you nor we can ſuffer 
more than we have done from the ſcandal of your fall: 
And, if you will, Mr. Ackland and Counſellor Derham 
will both attend you to make proper Enquiries, and to 
take Minutes of your Story, to found a proceſs upon, 
if it will bear one with as great a probability of ſuccels 
as we are told it may be proſecuted with. 

But, by what Mrs. Howe intimates, this is not likely 
to be complied with; for it is what ſhe hinted to you, 
it ſeems, by her lively Daughter, but without effect (a); 
and then, again, poſſibly, you may not at preſent behave 
ſo prudently in ſome certain points, as to entitle your: 
| c 
(a) See Vol. V. p. 272—274. 
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ſelf to public juſtice ; which if true, the Lord have 
mercy upon you | 

One word only more as to the above propoſal ;— 
Your admirer, Dr. Lewen, 1s clear in his opinion that 
you ſhould proſecute the villain, 

But if you will not agree to this, I have another 
propoſal to make to you, and that in the name of 
every one in the family; which is, that you will think 
of going to Penſylvania to reſide there for ſome few 
years till all is blown over; and, if it = God to 
ſpare you, and your unhappy parents, till they can be 
ſatisfied, that you behave like a true and uniform pe- 
nitent; at leaff till you are One-and-twenty : You may 
then come back to your own Eſtate, or have the pro- 
duce of it ſent you thither, as you ſhall chuſe. A pe- 
riod which my Father fixes, becauſe it is the Cuſtom ; 
and becauſe he thinks your Grandfather ſhould have 
fixed it; and becauſe, let me add, you have fully proved 
by your fine conduct, that you were not at Years of 
diſcretion at Eighteen. Poor doting, tho* good old 
man ! — Your Grandfather, he thought— But I would 
not be too ſevere. 

Mr. Hartley has a Widow-Sifſter at Penſylvania, with 
whom he will undertake you may board, and who is a 
ſober, ſenſible, and well-read woman. And if you were 
once well there, it would rid your Father and Mother 
of a world of cares, and fears, and ſcandal; and I think 
is what you ſhould wiſh for of all things. 

Mr. Hartley will engage for all accommodations in 
your paſſage ſuitable to your rank and fortune; and he 
has a concern in a Ship, which will fail in a month ; 
and you may take your ſecret- keeping Hannah with 
you, or whom you will of your newer acquaintance. 
'Tis preſumed that your companions will be of your 
own Sex. | 

Theſe are what I had to communicate to you; and if 
you'll oblige me with an Anſwer (which the hand that 
conveys this will call for on Wedneſday Morning) it 
will be very condeſcending. 

ARABELLA HARLOWE, 
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LETTER LXXXV. 
Miſs Cr. HarLows, To Miſs ARAB. HARLOwI. 


Tue ſday, Aug. 22. 
RIT E to me, my hard- hearted Siſter, in what 
manner you pleaſe, I ſhall always be thankful 
to you for your notice. But (think what you will of 
me) I cannot ſee Mr. Ackland and the DO. on 
ſuch a buſineſs as you mention. 

The Lord have mercy upon me Around For none elſe 
will. 

Surely I am believed to be a creature paſt all ſhame, 
or it could not be thought of ſending two Gentlemen 
to me on ſuch an errand. 

Had my Mother required of me (or would Modeſty 

have permitted Ju to enquire into) the particulars of 
my ſad Story, or had Mrs. Norten been directed to re- 
ceive them from me, methinks it had been more fit: 
And I preſume to think, that it would have been more 
in every one's character too, had they been required of 
me before ſuch heavy jodgment! had been youre upon 
me, as has been "aſſed. 
I know that this is Dr. Lewen's opinion. He has 
been ſo good as to enforce it in a kind Letter to me. 
1 have anſwered his Letter; and given ſuch reaſons as 
J hope will ſatisfy bim. I could wiſh it were thought 
worth while to en of him a ſight of my An- 
ſwer (a). | 

To your other propoſal,” of going to Penſylvania; 
this is my anſwer — If nothing happen within a month 
which may full as effectually rid my parents and friends 
of that world of cares, and fears, and ſcandals, which you 
mention, and if Jam then able to be carried on 'boare of 


{a) Her Letter containing the ' reaſons ſhe refers to, was not 
aſked for; and Dr: Lewen's death, which fell out ſoon after he 
had eee it, was the reaſon that i it was not communicated to the 
family, till it was too late to do the ſervice that might have been 


ſp, 


hoped for from it. 
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ſhip, I will chearfully obey my Father and Mother, 
altho* I were ſure to die in the paſſage. And, if I may 
be forgiven for ſaying ſo (for indeed it proceeds not 
from a ſpirit of repriſal) you ſhall ſet over me, inſtead 
of my poor obliging, but really unculpable Hannah, 
your Betty Barnes; to whom I will be anſwerable for 
all my conduct. And I will make it worth her while 
to accompany me. | 

I am equally ſurpriſed and concerned at the hints 
which both you and my Uncle Antony give of ne 
points of miſbehaviour in me ! — What can be meant 
by them? iL, 

I will not tell you, Miſs Harlowe, how much I am 
afflicted at your ſeverity, and how much I ſuffer by 
it, and by your hard-hearted Levity of ſtyle, becauſe 
what I ſhall ſay may be conſtrued into zingle and period, 
and becauſe I know it is intended, very poſlibly for 
kind ends, to mortify me. All I will therefore ſay, is, 
That it does not loſe its end, if that be it. 

Bur, nevertheleſs (diveſting myſelf as much as poſ- 
ſible of all reſentment) I will only pray, that Heaven 
will give you, for your own ſake, a kinder heart, 
than at preſent you ſeem to have ; ſince a kind heart, I 
am convinced, is a greater bleſſing to its poſſeſſor, than 
it can be to any other perſon. Under this conviction I 
ſubſcribe myſelf, my dear Bella, 

Your ever-affettionate Siſter, 
Ct. HarLowE. 


LETTER 'LAXXXVI. 
Mrs. Nok rox, To Miſs CL ar188a HarkLowe. 
In anſwer to hers of Thurſday, Aug. 17 (a). 
My. deareſt young Lady, Tueſday, Aug. 22. 
T H E Letters you ſent me, I now return by the 
t 


hand that brings you this. 
is impoſſible for me to expreſs how much I have 


been affected by them, and by your laſt of the 17th. 
(a) See p. 192, & ſeq. 
U 4 Indeed, 
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Indeed, my dear Miſs Clary, you are very harſhly uſed; 
indeed you are! And if you ſhould be taken from us, 
what grief and what puniſhment are they not treaſuring 
up againſt themſelves in the heavy reflections which 
their raſh cenſures and unforgivingneſs will occaſion 
them! 

But I find to what your Uncle Antony's cruel Letter 
is owing, as well as one you will be ſtill more afflicted 

by [God help you, my poor dear child I] when it comes 
to your hand, written by your Siſter, with propoſals to 
you (a). f 

It was finiſhed to ſend you Yeſterday, I know; and 
I appriſe you of it, that you ſhould fortify your heart 
againſt the contents of it, 

The motives, which incline them all to this ſeverity, 
if well-grounded, would authorize any ſeverity they 
could expreſs, and which, while they believe them to 
be ſo, both They and You are to be equally pitied. 

They are owing to the information of that officious 
Mr. Brand, who has acquainted them (from ſome enemy 
of yours in the neighbourhood about you) that viſits 
are made you, highly cenſurable, by a man of a free 
character, and an Intimate of Mr. Lovelace; who is 
often in private with you ; ſometimes twice or thrice 
a day, | 

Betty gives herſelf great liberties of ſpeech upon 
this occaſion, and all your friends are too ready to be- 
lieve, that things are not as they ſhould be; which 
makes me wiſh, that, let the gentleman's views be 
ever ſo honourable, you could entirely drop acquaint- 
ance with him. 

Something of this nature was hinted at by Betty to 
me before, but ſo darkly, that I could not tell what 
to make of it ; and this made me mention it to you ſo 

generally, as I did in my laſt. 

Your Couſin Morden has been amo em. He is 
exceedingly concerned for your misfortunes; and as 
they will not believe Mr. Lovelace would marry you, 


(a) See Letter Ixxxiv. 
he 
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he is determined to go to Lord M's, in order to inform 
himſelf from Mr, Lovelace's own mouth, whether he 
intends to do you That juſtice or not. 

He was extremely careſſed by every one at his firſt 
arrival; but I am told there is ſome little coldneſs be- 
tween them and him at preſent, 

I was in hopes of getting a fight of this Letter of 
Mr. Brand (a raſh officious man !) : But it ſeems Mr. 
Morden had it given him yeſterday to read, and he 
took it away with him. 

God be your comfort, my dear Miſs ! But indeed 
I am exceedingly diſturbed at the thoughts of what 
may ſtill be the iſſue of all theſe things. I am, my 
beloved young Lady, 

Your moſt affeftionate and faithful 
JupiTta NokrTos. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 
Mrs. NoR TON, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Tueſday, Aug. 22. 
FTER I had ſealed up the incloſed, I had the 
honour of a private viſit from your Aunt Her- 
vey ; who has been in a very low-ſpirited way, and kept 
her chamber for ſeveral weeks paſt ; and is but juſt got 
abroad. 

She longed, ſhe ſaid, to ſee me, and to weep with 
me, on the hard fate that had befallen her beloved 
Niece, 

J will give you a faithful account of what paſſed be- 
tween us; as I expect, that it will, upon the whole, 
adminiſter hope and comfort to you, 

She pitied very much your good Mother, who, 
© ſhe aſſured me, is obliged to act a part entirely con- 
* trary to her inclinations ; as ſhe herſelf, ſhe owns, 
had been in a great meaſure. 

« She ſaid, that the poor Lady was with great dif- 
* ficulty with-held from anſwering your Letter to her; 
* which had (as was your Aunt's expreſſion) almoſt 

* broken 
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to think, that ſhe was neither conſenting to your two 
Uncles writing, nor approving of what they wrote. 
She is ſure they all love you dearly; but have 
gone ſo far, that they know not how to recede. 

* That, but for the abominable league which your 
Brother had got every-body into (he refuſing to ſet 
out for Scotland till it was renewed, and till they had 
all promiſed to take no ſtep towards a Reeonciliation 
in his abſence but by his conſent ; and to which your 
Siſter's reſentments kept them up) ; all would before 
now have happily ſubſided. 

That no-body knew the pangs which theiririflexi- 
ble behaviour gave them, ever ſince you had begun 
to write to them in ſo affecting and humble a ſtyle. 
© That, however, they were not inclined to believe 
that you were either ſo ill, or ſo penitent, as you really 
are; and ſtill leſs, that Mr. Lovelace is in earneſt in 


his Offers of Marriage. 


She is ſure, however, ſhe ſays, that all will ſoon 
be well : And the ſooner for Mr. Morden's arrival: 
Who is very zealous in your behalf. 

© She wiſhed to Heaven, that you would accept of 
Mr. Lovelace, wicked as he has been, if he were now 
in earneſt, 

© It had always, ſhe ſaid, been matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to her, that ſo weak a pride in her Couſin James, 
of making himſelf the whole family, ſhould induce 
them all to refuſe an alliance with ſuch a family as 
Mr. Lovelace's was. | 

She would have it, that your going off with Mr. 
Lovelace was the unhappieſt ſtep for your honour 
and your intereſt that could have been taken ; for 
that altho* you -would have had a ſevere tryal the 
next day, yet it would probably have been the /aft; 
and your pathetic powers muſt haye drawn you off 
ſome friends—hiating at your Mother, at your Uncle 
Harlowe, at your Uncle Hervey, and herſelf.” 


But here (that the regret that you did not truſt P 
| the 
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the event of that meeting, may not in your preſent 
low way, too much afflict you) I muſt obſerve, that it 
ſeems a little too evident even from this opinion of 
our Aunt's, that it was not ſo abſolutely determined 

that all compulſion was deſigned to be avoided, ſince 
your freedom from it muſt have been owing to the 
party to be made among them by your perſuaſive elo- 
quence and dutiful expoſtulation. 

© She owned, that ſome of them, were as much afraid 
© of meeting you, as you could be of meeting them :?— 
But why ſo, if they deſigned, in the laſt inſtance, to give 
you your way ? | 

Your Aunt told me, © That Mrs. Williams (a) had 
© been with her, and aſked her opinion, if it would be 
taken amiſs, if ſhe deſired leave to go up, to attend 
© her deareſt young Lady in her calamity. Your Aunt 
referred her to your Mother: But had heard no more 
of it. 

Her Daughter (Miſs Dolly) ſhe ſaid, had been fre- 
« quently earneſt with her on the ſame ſubject; and 
© renewed her requeſt with the greateſt fervor when 
* your firſt Letter came to hand.” 

Your Aunt ſays, That ſhe being then very ill, 
* wrote to your Mother upon it, hoping it would not 
be taken amiſs, if ſhe permitted Miſs Dolly to go; 
but that your Siſter, as from your Mother, anſwered 
her, That now you ſeemed to be coming to, and to 
* have a due ſenſe of your faults, you muſt be left 


entirely to their own management, 


* Miſs Dolly, ſhe ſaid, had pined ever ſince ſhe had 
* heard of Mr. Lovelace's baſeneſs; being doubly mor- 
* tified by it : Firſt, on account of your ſufferings ; 
© next, becauſe ſhe was one who reoiced in your get- 
* ting off, and vindicated you for it: And had incurred 
* cenſure and ill- will on that account; eſpecially from 
your Brother and Siſter ; ſo that ſhe ſeldom went to 


© Harlowe-Place.? 


Make the beſt uſe of theſe intelligences, my dearcſt 
young Lady, for your conſolation. 


(a) The former Houſekeeper at Harlowe-Place. 
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I will only add, that I am, with the moſt fervent 
prayers for your Recovery and Reſtoration to favour, 
Your ever-faithful 
JupirR Nor Ton, 


LETTER LXXXVIII 
Miſs CI. HARLOWE, To Mrs. JupiTa NoRTOx. 


| Thurſday, Aug. 24. 
HE relation of ſuch a converſation as paſſed be- 
, tween my Aunt and you, would have given me 
pleaſure, had it come ſome time ago; becauſe it would 
have met with a ſpirit more induſtrious than mine ow 
is, to pick out remote comfort in the hope of a favour- 
able turn that might one day have rewarded my patient 
duty. cb 
Pd not doubt my Aunt's good-will to me. Her 
affection I did not doubt. But ſhall we wonder that 
Kings and Princes meet with ſo little controul in their 
paſſions, be they ever ſo violent, when in a private fa- 
mily, an Aunt, nay, even a Mother in that family, ſhall 
chuſe to give up a once favoured child againſt their 
own inclinations, rather than oppoſe an aſpiring young 
man, who had armed himſelf with the authority of a 
Father, who, when once determined, never would be 
expoſtulated with ? 
And will you not blame me, if I ſay, that good ſenſe, 


that kindred indulgence, muſt be a little offended at the 


treatment I have met with; and if I own, that I think, that 
great rigour has been exerciſed towards me? And yet I 
am now authorized to call it rigour by the judgment of 
two excellent Siſters, my Mother and my Aunt, who 
acknowlege (as you tell me from my Aunt) that they 
have been obliged to join againſt me, contrary to their 
inclinations ; and that, even in a point which might 
ſcem to concern my eternal welfare. 

But I muſt not go on at this rate. For may not 
the inclination my Mother has given up, be the effect 
of a too fond indulgence, rather than that I merit the 

indul- 
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indulgence ? And yet ſo petulantly perverſe am I, that 
I muſt tear myſelf from the ſubject. 

All then that I will ſay further to it, at this time, is, 
that were the intended goodneſs to be granted to me 
but a week hence, it would poſſibly be too late—Too 
late, I mean, to be of the conſolation to me, that I 
would wiſh from it : For what an inefficacious Prepa- 
ration muſt I have been making, if it has not, by this 
time, carried me above — But above what ? — Poor 
miſtaken creature! Unhappy ſelf-deluder ! that finds 
herſelf above nothing! Nor able to ſubdue her own 
faulty impatience ! 

But in- deed to have done with a ſubject, that I dare 
not truſt myſelf with; if it come in your way, let my 
Aunt Hervey, let my dear Couſin Dolly, let the worthy 
Mrs. Williams, know, how exceedingly grateful to me 
their kind intentions and concern for me are: And, 
as the beſt warrant or juſtification of their good opi- 
nions (ſince I know that their favour for me is founded 
on the belief that I loved virtue) tell them, that I con- 
tinued to love virtue to my laſt hour, as I preſume to 
hope it may be ſaid; and aſſure them, that I never 
made the leaſt wilful deviation, however unhappy I be- 
came for one faulty ſtep; which nevertheleſs was not 
owing to unworthy or perverſe motives. 

I am very ſorry, that my Couſin Morden has taken 
a reſolution to ſee Mr. Lovelace. 

My apprehenſions on this intelligence are a great 
abatement to the pleaſure I have in knowing that he 
ſtill loves me. | 

My Siſter's Letter to me is a moſt afflifting one — 
So needleſiy, ſo Iudicrouſly taunting, —But for that part 
of it that is ſo, I ought rather to pity her, than to be 
ſo much concerned at it as I am. 

I wonder what I have done to Mr. Brand — I pray 
God to forgive both him and his informants, whoever 
they be. But if the ſcandal ariſe ſolely from Mr. Bel- 


ford's viſits, a very little time will confute it. Mean 
while, the packet I ſhall ſend you, which I ſent to 


Miſs 


þ; 
4 
| 
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Miſs Howe, will J hope ſatisfy you, my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, as to my reaſons for admitting his viſits. 

My Siſter's taunting Letter, and the Inflexibleneſs of 
my dearer friends But how do remoter- begun ſubjects 
tend to the point which lies neareſt the heart As new- 
caught bodily diſorders all croud to a fractured or 
diſtempered part. 4. 

I will break off, with requeſting your prayers, that 
I may be bleſſed with patience and due reſignation ; and 
with aſſuring you, that I am, and will be to the laſt hour 
of my life, 
Your equally grateful and affectionate 

Cr. HARLOW E. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 
Miſs How E, To MiſS CLARISSAHARLOWE. 
In reply to hers of Friday Aug. 11 (a). 
Yarmouth, Iſle of Wight, Aug. 23. 
My deareſt Friend, 
HAVE read the Letters and Copies of Letters you 
favoured me with : And I return them by a parti- 
cular hand, | ! 

I am extremely concerned at your indifferent ſtate of 
health : But I approve of all your proceedings and pre- 
cautions in relation to the appointment of Mr. Belford 
for an office, in which I hope, neither he nor any- 
body elſe will be wanted to act, for many, very many 
years. | 


I admire, and ſo we do all, that greatneſs of mind 
which can make you ſo ſtedfaſtly deſpiſe (thro* ſuch 


inducements as no other woman could reſiſt, and in 


ſuch deſolate circumſtances as you have been reduced 
to) the wretch that ought to be ſo heartily deſpiſed and 


deteſted. 


What muſt the contents of thoſe Letters from your 


relations be, which you will not communicate to me 


— Fic 


(a) See p. 184, 185. 
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—Fie upon them! How my heart riſes ! —But I dare 
ſay no more—Tho* you yourſelf now begin to think 
they uſe you with great ſeverity. 

Every-body here is fo taken with Mr. Hickman (and 
the more from the horror they conceive at the character 
of the deteſtable Lovelace) that I have been teazed to 
death almoſt to name a day. This has given him airs ; 
and, did I not keep him to it, he would behave as care- 
leſly and as inſolently as if he were ſure of me. I have 
been forced to mortify him no leſs than four times ſince 
we have been here. 

I made him lately undergo a ſevere penance for ſome 
negligences that were not to be paſſed over: Not de- 
ſigned ones, he ſaid : But that was a poor excuſe, as I 
told him: For, had they been deſgned, he ſhould ne- 
ver have come into my preſence more : That they 
were not, ſhewed his want of thought and attention 
and thoſe were inexcuſeable in a man only in his proba- 
tory ſtate. 

He hoped he had been more than in a probatory ſtate, 
he ſaid. 

And therefore, Sir, might be more careleſs !/—So 
you add ingratitude to negligence, and make what you 
plead as accident, that itſelf wants an excuſe, dęſgn, 
which deſerves none. 

I would not ſee him for two days, and he was fo 
penitent, and ſo humble, that I had like to have loſt 
myſelf, to make him amends : For, as you have ſaid, 
a reſentment carried too high often ends in an amends 
too humble. 

[ long to be nearer to you : But that muſt not yet be 
it ſeems. Pray, my dear, let me hear from you as often 
as you can. N 


= 


May Heaven encreaſe your comforts, and reſtore 
your health, are the prayers of 
Your ever faithful and affectionate 
' Anna Hows. 


P. $. Excuſe me that I did not write before : It was 
owing to a little coaſting voyage I was obliged to 
give into, | 
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LETTER XC. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLO WE, To Miſs Hows, 


Friday, Aug. 2 5. 
OU are very obliging, my dear Miſs Howe, to 
account to me for your ſilence. I was eaſy in 
it, as I doubted not, that among ſuch near and dear 
friends as you are with, you was diverted from writing 
by ſome ſuch agreeable excurſion as that you mention. 

I was in hopes that you had given over, at this time 
of day, thoſe very ſprightly airs,. which I have taken 
the liberty to blame you for as often as you have given 
me occaſion to do ſo; and that has been very often. 

I was always very grave with you upon this ſubject: 

And while your own and a worthy man's future hap- 
pineſs are in the queſtion, I muſt enter into it, when- 
ever you forget yourſelf, altho! I had not a day to live: 
And indeed I am very ill. 
I am ſure, it was not your intention to take your 
future Huſband with you to the little iſland to make 
him look weak and filly among thoſe of your relations 
who never before had ſeen him. Yet do you think it 
poſſible for them (however prepared and reſolved they 
may be to.like him) to forbear ſmiling at him when 
they fee him ſuffering under your whimſical penances ? 
A modeſt man ſhould no more be made little in his own 
eyes, than in the eyes of others. If he be, he will have 
a diffidence, which will give an aukwardneſs to every 
thing he ſays or does: And this will be no more to 
the credit of your choice, than to that of the approba- 
tion he meets with from your friends, or to his own 
credit. 

I love an obliging, and even an humble deportment 
in a man to the woman he addreſſes. It is a mark of 
his politeneſs, and tends to give her that opinion of 
herſelf, which it may be ſuppoſed baſhful merit wants 
to be inſpired with. But it the woman exacts it with 
a high hand, ſhe ſhews not either her own politeneſs or 


Sta- 
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gratitude z altho' I muſt confeſs ſhe does her courage. 1 
gave you expectation that I would be very ſerious with 
ou, 
: O my dear, that it had been my lot (as I was not 
rmitted to live ſingle) to have met with a man by 
whom I could have acted generouſly and unreſervedly ! 
Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in order to have a 
pretence againſt me, taxed my behaviour to him, with 
ſtiffneſs and diſtance, You, at one time, thought me 
guilty of ſome degree of Prudery. Difficult Situations 
ſhould be allowed for; which often make occaſions for 
cenſure unavoidable. I deſerved not blame from him 
who made mine difficult. And you, my dear, if I 
had had any other man to deal with, or had he had 
but half the merit which Mr. Hickman has, ſhould 
have found that my doctrine on this ſubject ſhould have 
governed my practice, | 
But to put myſelf out of the queſtion—PI! tell you 
what I ſhould think, were I an indifferent by-ſtander, 
of theſe high airs of yours, in return for Mr, Hick- 
man's humble demeanour. The Lady thinks of have- 
ing the gentleman, I ſee plainly, would I fay. But I 
* ſee, as plainly, that ſhe has a very great indifference 
to him, And to what may this indifference be owing ? 
* To one or all of theſe conſiderations, no doubt * 
* That ſhe receives his addreſſes rather from motives 
of convenience than choice: That ſhe thinks meanly 
© of his endowments and intellects; at leaſt more high! 
* of ber own Or, ſhe has not the generoſity to ale 
* that power with moderation, which his great affection 
* for her puts into her hands.” 
How would you like, my dear, to have any of theſe 
things ſaid ? 5 
Then to give but the ſhadow of a reaſon for free. livers 
and free-ſpeakers to ſay, or to imagine, that Miſs Howe 
gives her hand to a man who has no reaſon to expect 
any ſhare in her heart, I am ſure you would not wiſh 


that ſuch a thing ſhould be ſo much as ſuppoſed. Then, 
all the regard from you to come afterwards ; none to 
ot. VI. e be 
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ſhewn before; muſt, I ſhould think, be capable of 
being conſtrued as a compliment to the Huſband made 
at the expence of the wife's delicacy. 

There is no fear that attempts could be formed by 

ie moſt audacious Two Lovelaces there cannot be !] 
upon a character ſo revered for virtue, and fo charm- 
ingly*ſpirited, as Miſs Howe's: Yet, to have any man 
encouraged to deſpiſe a Huſband by the example of one 
whois moſt concerned todo him honour z what, my dear, 
think you of that? lt is but too natural for envious 
men (and who that knows Miſs Howe, will not envy 
Mr. Hickman ?) to ſcoff at, and to jeſt upon, thoſe 
who are treated wih or will bear indignity from a wo- 
man. 
If a man G6 treatecl have à true and ardent Love for 
the woman he addreſſes, he will be eaſily over-awed 
by her diſpleaſure : And this will put him upon acts of 
fabmiſion. which will be called Meanne/s. And what 
woman of true ſpirit would like to have it ſaid, that ſhe 
would impoſe any-thing upon the man from ation ſhe 
one day expects protection and defence, that ſhould be 
capable of being conſtrued as a meanneſs, or unmanly 
abjectneſs in his behaviour, even to herſelf ?—Nay, I 
am not ſure, and J aſk it of you, my dear, to reſolve 
me, whethef in your own opinion, it is not likely, that 
a woman. of ſpirit will deſpiſe rather than value more, 
the man who will take patiently an inſult at her hands; 
eſpecially before company. 
I have always obſerved, that Prei ces in' disfavour 
of a perſon at his firſt appearance, fix deeper, and are 
much more difficult to be removed when fixed, than 
prejudices in favour : Whether owing to envy, or to 
that malignant principle ſo eminently viſtble in little 
minds, which makes them with to bring down the more 
. worthy characters to their own low level, I pretend not 
to determine. When once, therefote, a woman of 
your good ſenſe gives room to the world to think ſhe 
has not an high opinion of the Lover, whom, never- 


_theleſs, *the entertains, it will be very difficult for en 
Alter- 
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afterwards, to make that world think ſo well as ſhe 
would have it, of the Huſband ſhe has choſen. 

Give me leave to obſerve, that to condeſcend with 
dignity, and to command with ſuch kindneſs, and feveet- 
neſs of manners, as ſhould let the condeſcenſion, while 
ſingle, be ſeen and acknowleged, are points, which a 
wiſe woman, knowing her man, ſhould aim at: And a 
wiſe woman, I ſhould think, would chuſe to live ſingle 
all her life rather than give herſelf to a man whom ſhe 
thinks unworthy of a treatment ſo noble. 

But when a woman lets her Lover ſee, that ſhe has 
the generolity to approve of and reward a well-meant 
ſervice; that ſhe has a mind that lifts her above the 
little captious follies, which ſome (too licentiouſly, I 
hope) attribute to the Sex in general: That ſhe reſents 
not (if ever ſhe thinks ſhe has reaſon to be diſpleaſed) 
with petulance, or through pride: Nor thinks it neceſ- 
fary to inſiſt upon little points, to come at or ſecure 
oreat ones, perhaps not proper to be aimed at: Nor leaves 
room to ſuppoſe ſhe has ſo much cauſe to doubt her 
own merit, as to put the Love of the man ſhe intends 
to favour, upon diſagreeable or arrogant tryals: But 
lets Reaſon be the principal guide of her actions She 
will then never fail of that true reſpect, of that ſincere 
veneration, which ſhe wiſhes to meet with ; and which 
will make her judgment after Marriage conſulted, ſome- 
times with a preference to a man's own ; at other times, 
as a delightful confirmation of his. | 

And ſo much, my beloved Miſs Howe, for this ſub- 
jet now, and I dare ſay, fer ever! 5 | 

I will begin another Letter by-and-by, and ſend both 
together. Mean time, I am, &c. 


LETTER XII. 
Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWI, To Miſs Howe. 
N this Letter the Lady acquaints Miſs Howe with 
Mr. Brand's Report; with her Siſter's Propoſals 


either that ſhe will go abroad, or proſecute Mr. Love- 
X 2 lace. 
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lace. She complains of the ſevere Letters of her 
Uncle Antony and ber Siſter , but in milder terms 
than they deſerved. | 
She ſends her Dr. Lewen's Letter, and the Copy of her 
Anfeer to it. 
She tells her of the difficulties ſhe had been under ty 
avoid ſeeing Mr. Lovelace. She gives her the con- 
tents of the Letter ſhe wrote to him to divert hin 
from his propoſed viſit : She is afraid, ſhe ſays, that 
it is a ſtep that is not ſtriftly right, if Allegory er 
Metaphor be not allowable to one in her circum: 
ances. | 
She informs her of her Coufin Morden's arrival and 
readineſs to take her part with her relations; of hi; 
defigned interview with Mr. Lovelace; and tell; 
her what her apprehenſions are upon it. | 
She gives her the purport of the converſation between 
8 Aunt Hervey and Mrs. Norton. And then 
adds : 


But were they ever ſo favourably inclined to me now, 
what can they do for me? I wiſh, and that for their 
fakes more than for my own, that they would yet re- 
lent — But I am very ill—I muſt drop my Pen — A 
ſudden Faintneſs overſpreads my heart — Excuſe wy 
crooked writing Adieu, my dear !—Adieu ! 


Three o'clock, Friday. 


Once more, I reſume my pen. I thought I had 
taken my laſt farewel of you. I never was ſo very 
oddly affected: Something that ſeemed totally to over- 
whelm my faculties — I don't know how to deſcribe 
it—T believe I do amiſs in writing ſo much, and taking 
too much upon me: But an active mind, tho? clouded 
by bodily illneſs, cannot be idle. | 

I'll fee if the Air, and a diſcontinued attention, will 
help me. But if it will not, don't be concerned for 
me, my dear. I ſhall be happy. Nay, I am more ſo 
already, than of late I thought I could ever be in this 
life Let how this body clings !—How it incumbers 

| ; : Seven 
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Seven o'clock. 

I covLD not ſend this Letter away with ſo melancholy 
an ending, as you would have thought it. So I de- 
ferred cloſing it, till I ſaw how I ſhould be on my re- 
turn from my Airing : And now I muſt fay, I am 
quite another thing: So alert that I could proceed 
with as much ſpirit as I began, and add more preach- 
ment to your lively ſubject, if I had not written more 
than enough upon it already. 

I wiſh you would let me give you and Mr. Hickman 
joy, Do, my dear, I ſhould take ſome to myſelf, if 
you would, _ 

My reſpectful compliments to all your friends, as 
well to thoſe I have the honour to know, as to thoſe 
I do not know, j 

© Ts; 


I Have juſt now been ſurpriſed with a Letter from 
one whom I long ago gave up all thoughts of hearing 
from. From Mr. Wyerley. I will incloſe it. Tou'll 
be ſurpriſed at it, as much as I was. This ſeems to 
be a man whom I igt have reclaimed. But I could 
not love him. Yet I hope I never treated him with 
arrogance, Indeed, my dear, if I am not too partial to 
myſelf, I think I refuſed him with more gentleneſs, 
than you retain ſomebody elſe. And this recollection 
gives me leſs pain than I ſhould have had in the other 
caſe, on receiving this inſtance of a generoſity that affects 
me. I will alſo incloſe the rough draught of my An- 
ſwer, as ſoon as I have tranſcribed it. 

If I begin another ſheet, I ſhall write to the end of 
it: Wherefore I will only add, my prayers for your 
honour and proſperity, and for a long, long, happy 
life; and that, when it comes to be wound up, you 
may be as calm and as eaſy at quitting it, as I hope in 
God I ſhall be. I am, and will be, to the lateſt mo- 
ment, 

\ Your truly affectionate and obliged Servant, 
Ci, HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XC. 


Mr. WyERLEY, To Miſs CLarissa HARLOWE. 


| Deareſt Madam, Wedneſday, Aug. 23. 
OU will be ſurpriſed to find renewed, at this 
diſtance of time, an addreſs ſo poſitively tho' ſo 
politely diſcouraged : But, however it be received, 1 
muſt renew it. Every-body has heard, that you have 
been vilely treated by a man, who, to treat you ill, 
muſt be the vileſt of men. Every-body knows your 
| juſt reſentment of his baſe treatment: That you are 
determined never to be reconciled to him : And that 
ou perſiſt in theſe ſentiments againſt all the entreaties 
of his noble relations, againſt all the prayers and re- 
pentanee of his. ignoble ſelf. And all the world that 
ave the honour to know yon, or have heard of him, 
applaud your reſolution, as worthy of yourſelf ; worthy 
of your virtue, and of that ſtrict honour which was always 
attributed to you by every one who ſpoke of you. 
But, Madam, were all the world to have been of 
4 different opinion, it could never have altered mine. 1 
ever loved you; I ever muft love you. Yet have I 
Endeavoured to reſign to my hard fate. When I had 
ſo many ways, in vain, ſought to move you in my 
favour, I ſat down, ſeemingly contented. I even wrote 
to you, that I would ſit down contented. And I en- 
deavoured to make all my friends and companions 
think I was. But nobody knows what pangs this ſelt- 
denial coft me! In vain did the Chace, in vain did Tra- 
vel, in vain did lively Company, offer themſelves, and 
were embraced in their turn: With redoubled force 
did my paſſion for you renew my unhappineſs, when 
I looked into myſelf, into my own heart; for there did 
your charming image fit enthroned; and you engroſſed 
mod ‚ W | 
I truly deplore thoſe misfortunes, and thoſe ſuffer- 
ings, for your own ſake ; which, nevertheleſs, encou- 


rage me to renew my bold hope. I know not parti- 
8 culars. 
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culars. I dare not enquire after them; becauſe my ſuf- 
ferings would be encreaſed with the knowlege of what 
yours. have been, I therefore deſire not to know more 
than what common report wounds my ears with; and 
what is given me to know, by your abſence from your 
cruel family, and from.the Sacred Place, where I, among 
numbers of your rejected admirers, uſed to be twice a 
week ſure to. behold you doing credit to that Service of 
which your Example gave me the higheſt notions. But 
whatever be thoſe misfortunes, of whatſoever nature 
thoſe ſufferings, I ſhall bleſs the occaſion. for my own 
fake (tho* for yours, curſe the author of them) if they 
may give. me the happineſs to know, that this my re- 
newed addreſs may not be abſolutely rejected. Only 
give me bop. that it may one day meet with encourage- 
ment, if in the interim nothing happen, either in my mo- 
rals or behaviour, to give you freſh offence. Give me 
but hope of this Not abſolutely to reject me is all the 
hope J aſk for; and I will love you, if poſſible, ſtill more 
than I ever loved you—And that for your ſufferings ; 
for well you deſerve to be loved, even to adoration, 
who can, for Honour's and for Virtue's fake, ſubdue' 
a paſſion which common ſpirits [I ſpeak by cruel expe- 


_ rience] find invincible; and this at a time when the 


black offender kneels and ſupplicates, as I am well 
aſſured he does (all his friends likewiſe ſupplicating for 
him) to be forgiven. | * - 
That you cannot forgive him, not forgive him ſo 
as to receive him again to favour, is no wonder. His 
offence is againſt Virtue: That is a part of your eſſence. 
What magnanimity is this! How juſt to yourſelf, and 
to your ſpotleſs character! Is it any merit to admire 
more than ever a Lady who can fo exaltedly diſtin- 
guiſh? It is not, I cannot plead it. | | 
What hope have I left, may it be ſaid, when my 
addreſs was before rejected, now, that your ſufferings, 
ſo nobly borne, have, with all good judges, exalted your 
character ? Yet, Madam, I have to pride myſelf in 
this, That while your 9 (not looking upon you 
4 in 
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in the juſt light I do) perſecute and baniſh you; while 
your Eſtate is with-held from you, and threatened (as 
I know) to be with-held, as long as the chicaning Law, 
or rather the chicaneries of its praCtiſers, can keep it 
from you: While you are deſtitute of protection; every- 
body ſtanding aloof, either thro? fear of the injurer of 
one family, or of the hard-hearted of the other ; I pride 
myſelf, I fay, to ſtand forth, and offer my Fortune, 
and my Life, at your devotion. With a elo hope 
indeed ; I ſhould be too great an hypocrite not to own 
this! And I know how much you abhor inſincerity. 
But, whether you encourage that hope or not, ac- 
cept my beſt ſervices, I beſeech you, Madam: And be 
pleaſed to excuſe me for a piece of honeſt Art, which the 
nature of the caſe (doubting the honour of your notice 
atherwiſe) makes me chuſe to conclude with — It is 
this : | 
If Tam to be ſtill the moſt unhappy of men, let your 
pen, by one line, tell me ſo. If I am permitted to in- 
dulge a hope, however diſtant, your /lence ſhall be 
deemed by me, the happieſt indication of it that you 
can give—Except that till happier—(the happieſt that 
can befal me) a ſignification that you will accept the 
tender of that Life and Fortune, which it would he my 
pride and my glory to facrifice in your ſervice, leav- 
ing the reward to yourſelf. | 
Be your determination as it may, I muſt for ever 
admire and love you. Nor will I ever change my 
condition, while you live, whether you change yours or 
not: For, having once had the preſumption to addreſs 
Zou, I cannot ſtoop to think of any other woman: 
And this I ſolemnly declare in the preſence of that God, 
whom I daily pray to bleſs and protect you, be your 
n what tt will with regard to, deareſt Ma- 
am, Me | 
© Your moſt devoted and ever-affetionats 
and faithful Servant, 
ALEXANDER-WYERLEY. 
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LETTER XCIIL 
Miſs CLARIssA HarLowe, To ALEX. WYERLEY, Eg; 


SIR, Sat. Aug. 26. 
HE generoſity of your purpoſe would have 
commanded not only my notice, but my thanks, 
although you had not given me the alternative you are 
pleaſed to call artful. And I do therefore give you 
my thanks for your kind Letter. 

At the time you diſtinguiſhed me by your favour- 
able opinion, I told you, Sir, that my choice was the 
Single Life. And moſt truly did I tell you ſo. 

When that was not permitted me, and I looked 
round upon the ſeveral gentlemen who had been pro- 
poſed to me, and had reaſon to believe that there was 
not one of them againſt whoſe morals or principles 
there lay not ſome exception, it would not have been 
much to be wondered ar, if Fancy had been allowed 
to give a preference, where JUDGMENT was at a loſs 
to determine. 

Far be it from me to ſay this with a deſign to up- 
braid you, Sir, or to reflect upon you. I always wiſhed 
you well. You had reaſon to think I did. You had 
the generoſity to be pleaſed with the frankneſs of my 
behaviour to you ; as I had with that of yours to me : 
And I am ſorry, very ſorry, to be now told, that the 
acquieſcence you obliged me with, gave you ſo much 
pain. 

Had the option I have mentioned been allowed 
me afterwards (as I not only wiſhed but propoſed) 
things had not happened that did happen. But there 
was a kind of fatality by which our whole family was 
impelled, as I may ſay; and which none of us were per- 
mitted to avoid. But this is a ſubject that cannot be 
dwelt upon. 


As matters are, I have only to wiſh, for your own 


fake, that you will encourage and cultivate thoſe good 
motions in your mind, to which many paſſages in your 
| kind 
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kind and generous Letter now before me, muſt be 
owing. Depend upon it, Sir, that ſuch motions wrought 
into Habit, will yield you pleaſure at a time when no- 
thing elſe can. And at preſent, ſhining out in your 
actions and converſation, will commend you to the 
worthieſt of our Sex. For, Sir, the man who is good 
upon choice, as well as by education, has that quality in 
himſelf, which ennobles the human race, and without 
which the moſt dignified by birth or rank are ignoble. 
As to the reſolution. you ſo folemnly make not to 
marry while I live, I ſhould be concerned at it, were l 
not morally ſure, that you may keep it, and yet not be 
detrimented by it. Since a few, a very few days, will 
convince you, that I am got above all human depend- 
ence; and that there is no need of that protection and 
favour, which you ſo generouſly offer to, Sir, 
Your obliged Well-wiſher, and bumble Servant, 
| | Ct. HARLOwE. 


LUS TER NMUN. 
Mr. LOVELACE, To Jonn BELFORD, Eſq; 


| Monday Noon, Aug. 28. 
BOUT thetime of poor Belton's interrment laſt 
night, as near as we could gueſs, Lord M, 
Mowbray and Myſelf toaſted once, To the Memory of 
honeft Tom Belton; and, by a quick tranſition to the 
living, Health to Miſs Harlowe, which Lord M. 
obligingly began, and, To the happy Reconciliation. ; 
and then we ſtuck in a remembrance To boneft Fack 
Belford, who, of late, we all agreed, is become an uſe- 
ful and humane man; and one who prefers his friend's 
ſervice to his own. | 
But what is the meaning I hear nothing from thee (a)? 
And why doſt thou not let me into the grounds of the 
ſudden Reconciliation between my Beloved and her 
Friends, and the cauſe of the generous invitation which 


(a) Mr. Belford had not yet ſent him his laſt-written Letter. His 
reaſon for which ſee p. 282,283. 
ſhe 
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ſhe gives me of attending her at her Father's ſome 
time hence ? 

Thou muſt certainly have been let into the Secret by 
this time; and I can tell thee, I ſhall be plaguy jealous 
if there be any one thing paſs between my Angel and 
Thee, that is to be concealed from me. For either I 
am a principal in this cauſe, or I am nothing. 

I have diſpatched Will. to know the reaſon of thy 
neglect, | | 

But, let me whifper a word or two in thy ear. I 
begin to be afraid, after all, that this Letter was a ſtra- 
tagem to Bet me out of town, and for nothing elſe : . 
For, in the firſt place, Tourville, in a Letter I re- 
ceived this morning, tells me, that the Lady is actually 
very ill [I am ſorry for it with all my ſoul IJ. This, 
thou*lt ſay, I may think a reaſon why ſhe cannot ſet 
out as yet: But then, I have heard on the other hand 
but laſt night, that the family is as implacable as ever; 
and my Lord and [I expect this very afternoon a viſit 
from Colonel Morden ; who undertakes, it ſeems, to 
queſtion me as to my intention with regard to his 
Couſin, | 

This convinces me, that if ſhe has appriſed her 
friends of my offers to her, they will not believe me to 


be in earneſt, till they are aſſured that I am fo from 


my own mouth, But then I underſtand, that the in- 
tended viſit is an officiouſneſs of Morden's own, with- 
out the deſire of any of her friends. 

Now, Jack, what can a man make of all this ? My 
intelligence as to the continuance of her family's im- 
1 7p is not to be doubted; and yet when I read 

er Letter, what can one ſay ?—Surely, the dear little 
rogue will not lye! | 

I never knew her diſpenſe with her word, but once: 
And that was, when ſhe promiſed to forgive me after 
the dreadful Fire that had like to have happened at our 
Mother's, and yet would not ſee me next day, and 
afterwards made her eſcape to Hamſtead, in order to 
avoid forgiving me: And as ſhe ſeverely ſmarted for 


* 
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this departure from her honour given (for it is a fad 

thing for good people to break their word when it is 
in their power to keep it) one would not expect, that 
ſhe ſhould ſet about deceiving again ; more eſpecially 
by the premeditation of writing. Thou, perhaps, wilt 
aſk, What honeſt man 1s obliged to keep his promiſe 
with a Highway man? for well I know thy unmannerly 
way of making compariſons : But I ſay, every honeſt 
man is—And I will give thee an illuſtration. 

Here is a marauding varlet, who demands your 
money, with his piſtol at your breaſt. You have nei- 
ther money nor valuable effects about you; and pro- 
miſe ſolemnly, if he will ſpare your life, that you will 
ſend him an agreed-upon ſum, by ſuch a day, to ſuch 

a place, ; | 
r he queſtion is, If your life is not in the fellow's 
power? a 

How he came by the power is another queſtion ; 
for which he muſt anſwer with his life when caught— 
So he runs riſque for riſque. | 

Now if he give you your life, does he not give, 
think you, a valuable conſideration for the money you 
engage your honour to ſend him ? If not, the ſum muſt 
be exorbitant, or your life is a very paltry one, even in 
your own opinion, 

I need not make the application; and I am ſure, that 
even thou thyſelf, who never ſpareſt me, and thinkeſt 
thou knoweſt my heart by thy own, canſt not poſſibly 
put the caſe in a ſtronger light againſt me. | 

Then, why do good people take upon themſelves to 
cenſure, as they do, perſons Jeſs ſcrupulous than them- 
ſelves? Is it not becauſe the latter allow themſelves in 
any liberty, in order to carry a point? And can my 
not doing my duty, warrant another for not doing His? 
| — Thou wilt not ſay it can. | 

And how would it ſound, to put the caſe as ſtrongly 
once more, as my greateſt enemy would put it, both 
as to fact and in words Here has that profligate wretch 
Lovelace broken his vow with and deceived Miſs 4 

ar- 
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Harlowe.— A vile fellow ! would an enemy ſay: But 
it is lite him. But when it comes to be ſaid, that the 
pious Clariſſa has broken her word with and deceived 
Lovelace; Good Lord | would every one ſay! Sure it 
cannot be 

Upon my Soul, Jack, ſuch is the veneration I have 
for this admirable woman, that I am ſhocked barely at 
putting the caſe — And ſo wilt thou, if thou reſpecteſt 
her as thou oughteſt : For thou knoweſt, that men and 
women all the world over, form their opinions of one 
another, by each perſon's profeſſions and known pra- 
ices. In this Lady therefore it would be as unpar- 
donable to tell a wilful untruth, as it would be ſtrange 
if I kept my word.—lIn Love-caſes, I mean ; for as to 
the reſt, I am an honeſt moral man, as all who know me 
can teſtify. 

And what, after, all, would this Lady deſerve if ſhe 
has deceived me in this caſe ? For did ſhe not ſet me 
prancing away upon Lord M's beſt nag, to Lady Sa- 
rah's, and to Lady Betty's, with an erect and triumph- 
ing countenance, to ſhew them her Letter to me ? 

And let me tell thee, that I have received their con- 
gratulations upon it: Well, and now, Couſin Love- 
lace, cries one; Well, and now, Couſin Lovelace, cries 
t'other; I hope you'll make the beſt of Huſbands to ſo 
excellent and fo torgiving a Lady And now we ſhall 
ſoon have the pleaſure of looking upon you as a reformed 
man, added one ! And now we ſhall ſee you in the 
way we have ſo long wiſhed you to be in, cried out the 
other ! | 

My Couſins Montague alſo have been ever ſince re- 
Joicing in the new relationſhip. Their charming Couſin, 
and their lovely Couſin, at every word ! And how 
dearly they will love her! What leſſons they will take 
from her! And yet Charlotte, who pretends to have 
the eye of an eagle, was for finding out ſome myſtery in 
the ſtyle and manner, till I overbore her, and laughed 
her out of it, 

As for Lord M. he has been in hourly expectation of 

being 
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being ſent to with propoſals of one ſort or other from 
the Harlowes : And ſtill will have it, that ſuch propo- 
fals will be made by Colonel Morden when he comes; 
and that the Harlowes only put on a face of irrecon- 
cileableneſs, till they know the iſſue of Morden's viſit, 
in order to make the better terms with us. 
Indeed, if I had not undoubted reaſon, as I ſaid, 
to believe the continuance of their antipathy to me, 
and implacableneſs to her, I ſhould be apt to think there 
might be ſome foundation for my Lord's conjecture ; 
for there is a curſed deal of low Cunning in all that 
family, except in the Angel of it; who has fo much 
generoſity of Soul, that ſhe deſpiſes Cunning, both name 
and thing. | 
What I mean by all This, 1s, to let thee ſee, what 
a ſtupid figure I ſhall make to all my own family, if 
my Clariſſa has been capable, as Gulliver in his abo- 
minable Y ahoo-Story phraſes it, of ſaying the bing 
that is not. By my Soul, Jack, if it were only that I 
ſhould be eutwitted by ſuch a novice at plotting, and 
that it would make me look filly to my kinſwomen 
here, who know I value myſelf upon my contrivances, 
it would vex me to the heart; and I would inſtantly 
clap a Feather- bed into a coach- and- ſix, and fetch her 
away, ſick or well, and marry her at my leiſure. 
But Col. Morden is come, and I muſt break off. 


| LETTER ACV. 
Mr. BELTORD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, £/q; 
Monday Nigbt, Aug. 28. 


| ; Doubt you will be all impatience, that you have 


J not heard from me ſince. mine of Thurſday laſt. 
You would be ſtill more fo, if you knew that 1 had by 


me a Letter ready-written. 


I vent early yeſterday morning to Epſom ; and found 


every - thing diſpoſed according to the directions I had 


left on Friday; and at night the ſolemn office was per- 


formed. Tourville was there; and behaved very de- 


cently, 


; \ 


- 


” 
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cently, and with greater concern than I thought he 
would ever have expreſſed for any-body. 

Thomaſine, they told me, in a kind of diſguiſe, was 
in an obſcure pew, out of curioſity (for it ſeems ſhe 
was far from ſhewing any tokens of grief) to ſee the 
laſt office performed for the man whoſe heart ſhe had 
ſo largely contributed to break. 

I was obliged to ſtay till this afternoon, to ſettle ſe- 
veral neceſſary matters, and to direct inventories to be 
taken, in order for appraiſement; for every - thing is to 
be turned into money, by his Will. I preſented his 
Siſter with the hundred guineas the poor man left me 


as his Executor, and deſired her to continue in the 


houſe, and take the direction of every-thing, till I 
could hear from his Nephew at Antigua, who is Heir 
at Law. He had left her but Fifty Pounds, altho' he 
knew her indigence ; and that it was owing to a vile 
Huſband, and not'to herſelf, that ſhe was indigent. 
The poor man left about two hundred pounds in 
money, and two hundred pounds in two Eaſt- India 
bonds; and J will contrive, if I can, to make up the 
poor woman's fifty pounds, and my hundred guineas, 
two hundred pounds to her; and then ſhe will have 
ſome little matter coming in certain, which I will oblige 
her to keep out of the hands of a Son, who, has com- 
. that ruin which his Father had very near ef- 
ected. 1 | | 
I gave Tourville his twenty pounds, and will ſend 
you and Mowbray yours by the firſt order. 


And ſo much for poor Belton's affairs till I ſee you. 4 


I got to town in the Evening, and went directly to 
Smith's. I found Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith in the 
dack - ſnop, and I ſaw they had been both in tears. They 
rejoiced to ſee me, however; and told me, that the 
Doctor and Mr. Goddard were but juſt gone; as was 
alſo the worthy Clergyman who often comes to pray 
by her; and all three were of opinion, that ſhe would 
hardly live to ſee the entrance of another week. I was 
not ſo much ſurpriſed as grieved z, for. I had feared as 
much when I left her on Saturday. 
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1 ſent up my compliments; and ſhe returned, that 
ſhe would take it for a favour if I would call upon her 
in the morning, by Eight o'clock. Mrs. Lovick told 
me, That ſhe had fainted away on Saturday, while ſhe 
was writing, as ſhe had done likewiſe the day before ; 
and having received benefit then by a little turn in a 
chair, ſhe was carried abroad again. She returned ſome- 
what better; and wrote till late; yet had a pretty good 
night; and went to Covent-garden Church in the 
morning: But came home ſo ill, that ſhe was obliged 
to lie down. | 

When ſhe aroſe, ſeeing how much grieved Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith were for her, ſhe made apo- 
logies for the trouble ſhe gave them Lou were happy, 
ſaid ſhe, before I came hither. ' It was a cruel thing in 
me to come among honeſt ſtrangers, and to be ſick, 
and die with you. | | 

When they touched upon the 'irreconcileableneſs of 
her friends, I have had ill offices done me to them, ſaid 
ſhe, and they do not know how ill I am; nor will they 
believe any-thing I ſhould write. But yet I cannot 
ſometimes forbear thinking it a little hard, that out of 
ſo many near and dear friends as I have living, not one 
of them will vouchſafe to look upon me. No old 
ſervant, no old friend, proceeded ſhe, to be permitted 
to come near me, without being ſure of incurring diſ- 
pleaſure ! And to have ſuch a great work to go thro' 
by myſelf, a young creature as I am, and to have every- 
thing to think of as to my temporal matters, and to 
order, to my very interrment ! No dear Mother, faid 
the ſweet Sufferer, to pray by me and bleſs me !—No 
kind Siſter to ſooth and comfort me !— But come, re- 
collected ſhe, how do I know but all is for the beſt— 
If I can but make a right uſe of my diſcomforts ?— 

Pray for me, Mrs. Lovick—Pray for me Mrs. Smith, 
that I may I have great need of your prayers.— This 
cruel man has diſcompoſed me. His perſecutions have 
given me a pain Juſt here [putting her hand to her heart 
What a ſtep has he made me take to avoid him Who 
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can touch pitch, and not be defiled ? He has made a bad 
ſpirit take poſſeſſion of me, I think — Broken in upon 
all my duties. And will not yet, I doubt, let me be at 
reſt. Indeed he is very cruel. —But, this is one of my 
trials, I believe. By God's grace I ſhall be eaſier to- 
morrow, and eſpecially if I have no more of his tor- 
mentings, and if I can get a tolerable night, And I 
will fit up till Eleven, that I may, 

She ſaid, That tho' this was ſo heavy a day with her, 
ſhe was at other times, within theſe few days paſt eſpe- 
cially, bleſſed with bright hours; and particularly, that 
ſhe, had now-and-then ſuch joyful aſſurances (which 
ſhe hoped were ' not preſumptuous ones) that God 
would receive her to his mercy, that ſhe could hardly 
contain herſelf, and was ready to think herſelf above 
this earth while ſhe was in it: And what, inferred ſhe 
to Mrs. Lovick, muſt be the State itſelf, the very 
aſpirations after which, have often caſt a beamy light 
thro? the thickeſt darkneſs, and when I have been at the 
loweſt ebb, have diſpelled the black clouds of deſpond- 
ency ? — As I hope they ſoon will this ſpirit of re- 
pining. | 


She had a pretty good night, it ſeems; and this morn- 


ing went in a chair to St. Dunſtan's Church. 


The chairmen told Mrs. Smith, that after prayers 
(for ſhe did not return till between Nine and Ten) they 
carried her to a houſe in Fleet-ſtreet, whither they never 


' waited on her before. And where doſt think this was? 


Why, to an Undertaker's! Good Heaven! what a 
woman is this! She went into the back-ſhop, and talked 
with the maſter of it about half an hour, and came from 
him with great ſerenity z he waiting upon her to her 
chair with a reſpectful countenance, but full of curioſity 
and ſeriouſneſs. - 

is evident, that ſhe then went to beſpeak her houſe 
that ſhe talked of (a). As ſoon as you can, Sir, were her 
words to him as ſhe got into the chair. Mrs. Smith told 
me this with the ſame ſurprize and grief that I heard it, 


(a) See p. 282. ä 
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She was very ill in the afternoon, having got cold 
either at St. Dunſtan's, or at Chapel, and ſent for the 
Clergyman to pray by her ; and the women, unknown 
to her, ſent both for Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard : Who 
were juſt gone, as I told you, when I came to pay my 
reſpects to her this evening. | 

And thus have I recounted from the good women 
what paſſed to this night ſince my abſence, 

I long for to-morrow, that I may ſee her: And yet 

"ris ſuch a melancholy longing, as I never experienced, 
and know not how to deſcribe, 


Tueſday, Aug. 29, 

IT was at Smith's at half an hour after Seven. They 
told me, that the Lady was gone in a chair to St. Dun- 
ſtan's; but was better than ſhe had been in either of 
the two preceding days ; and that ſhe faid to Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith, as ſhe went into the chair, I 
have a good deal to anſwer for to you, my good friends, 
for my vapouriſh converſation of laſt night. 

If, Mrs. Lovick, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, I have no new 
matters to diſcompoſe me, I believe my ſpirits will hold 
out purely. 

She returned immediately after prayers. 

Mr. Belford, faid ſhe, as ſhe entered the back-ſhop 
where I was, and upon my approaching her, I am very 
glad to ſee you. You have been performing for your 

or friend a kind laſt office. *Tis not long ago, ſince 
27 did the ſame for a near relation. Is it not a little 
hard upon you, that theſe troubles ſhould fall ſo thick 
to your lot ? But they are charitable offices : And it is 
a praiſe to your humanity, that poor dying people know 
not where to chufe fo well. | 

I told her I was ſorry to hear ſhe had been ſo ill Gince 
1 had the honour to attend her; but rejoiced to find, 
that now ſhe ſeemed a good deal better. | 
It will be ſometimes better, and ſometimes worſe, 
replied ſhe, with poor creatures, when they are balancing 
between life and death. But no more of theſe —_ 


Juſt 
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juſt now. I hope, Sir, you'll breakfaſt with me. I 
was quite vapouriſn yeſterday, I had a very bad ſpirit 
upon me. Had I not, Mrs. Smith ? But I hope I ſhall 
be no more ſo, And to-day I am perfectly ſerene. 
This day riſes upon me as if it would be a bright one. 

She deſired me to walk up, and invited Mr. Smith 
and his wife, and Mrs. Lovick alſo, to breakfaſt with 
her. I was better pleaſed with her livelineſs than with 
her looks. COR 

The good people retiring after breakfaſt, the follow- 
ing converſation paſſed between us. * 

Pray, Sir, let me aſk you, ſaid ſhe, if you think I 
may promiſe myſelf that I ſhall be no more moleſted 
by your friend ? | N 

I heſitated : For how could I anſwer for ſuch a man? 

What ſhall I do, if he comes again ??—You ſee how 
Jam. I cannot fly from him now—lf he has any pity 
left for the poor creature whom he has thus reduced, 


let him not come. But have you heard from him late- 


ly? And will he come? 69 
I hope not, Madam; I have not heard from him 
ſince Thurſday laſt, that he went out of town, rejoice- 


Ing in the hopes your Letter gave him of a Reconcilia- 


tion between your friends and you, and that he might 
in good time ſee you at your Father's ; and he is gone 
down to give all his friends joy of the news, and is in 
high ſpirits upon it. 

Alas for me! I ſhall then ſurely have him come up 
to perſecute me again! As ſoon as he diſcovers that 
That was only a ſtratagem to keep him away, he will 
come up; and who knows but even zow he is upon the 
road? I thought I was ſo bad, that I ſhould have been 
out of his and every-body's way before now; for I ex- 


pected not, that this contrivance would ſerve me above 


two or three days; and by this time he muſt have found 
out, that I am not ſo happy as to have any hope of a 
Reconciliation with my family ; and then he will come, 
if it be only in revehge for what he will think a deceit 
but is not I hope a wicked one. 8 

| | SY I be- 


| 
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I believe I looked ſurpriſed to hear her confeſs that 
her Letter was a ſtratagem only ; for ſhe ſaid, You 
wonder, Mr. Belford, J obſerve, that I could be guilty 
of ſuch an artifice. I doubt it is not right : It was 
done in a hurry of ſpirits. How could I ſee a man 
who had ſo mortally injured me; yet, pretending ſor- 
row for his crimes (and wanting to ſee me) could be- 
have with ſo much ſhocking levity, as he did to the 
honeſt people of the houſe ? Yet, tis ſtrange too, that 
neither you nor he found out my meaning on peruſal 
of my Letter. You have ſeen what I wrote, no doubt? 
I have, Madam. And then I began to account for 

it, as an innocent artifice. 

Thus far indeed, Sir, it is innocent, that I meant him 

no hurt, and had a right to the effect I hoped for from 
It ; and he had zone to invade me. But have you, 
Sir, that Letter of his in which he gives you (as I ſup- 
poſe he does) the Copy of mine? 
I I have, Madam. And pulled it out of my Letter- 
caſe : But hefitating—Nay, Sir, ſaid ſhe, be pleaſed to 
read my Letter to yourſelf—I deſire not to ſee his— 
and ſee if you can be longer a ſtranger to a meaning fo 
obvious. 

I read it to myſelf— Indeed, Madam, I can find no- 
thing but that you are going down to Harlowe-Place 
to be reconciled to your Father and other Friends: 
And Mr. Lovelace preſumed that a Letter from your 
Siſter, which he ſaw brought when he was at Mr. 
Smith's, gave you the welcome news of it. | 
She then explained all to me, and that, as I may ſay, 
in Six words — A religious meaning 1s couched under 
it, and that's the reaſon that neither you nor I could 
find it out. | | 
Read but for my Father*s houſe, Heaven, ſaid ſhe, and 
for the interpoſition of my dear bleſſed friend, ſuppoſe 
the Mediation of my Saviour (which I humbly rely 
upon); and all the reſt of the Letter will be accounted 
© for.” I hope (repeated ſhe) that it is a pardonable 


artifice. But I am afraid it is not ſtrictly right. _ 
; | I re 


were her words. 
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I re'd it ſo, and ſtood aſtoniſhed for a minute at 
her Invention, her Piety, her Charity, and at thine 
and mine own Stupidity, to be thus taken in. 

And now, thou vile Lovelace, what haſt thou to do 
(the Lady all conſiſtent with herſelf, and no hopes left 
for thee). but to hang, drown, or ſhoot thyſelf, for an 
outwitted boaſter ? 

My ſurprize being a little over, ſhe proceeded: As 
to the Letter that came from my Siſter while your 
friend was here, you will ſcoop ſee, Sir, that it is the 
eruelleſt Letter ſhe ever wrote me. 

And then ſhe expreſſed a deep concern for what 
might be the conſequence of Col. Morden's intended 
viſit to you; and beſought me, that if now, or at any 
time hereafter, I had opportunity to prevent any fur- 
ther miſchief, without detriment or danger to myſelf, 
I would do it. | 4, 

I aflured her of the moſt particular attention to this 
and to all her commands; and that in a manner ſo 
agreeable to her, that ſhe invoked a bleſſing upon me 
for my goodneſs, as ſhe called it, to a deſolate crea- 
ture who ſuffered under the worſt of Orphanage ; thoſe 


She then went back to her firſt ſubject, her uneaſineſs 
for fear of your moleſting her again ; and faid, If you 
have any influence over him, Mr, Belford, prevail upon 
him, that he will give me the aſſurance, that the ſhort 
remainder of my time ſhall he all my own. I have 
need of it. Indeed I have. Why will he wiſh to in- 
terrupt me in my duty? Has he not puniſhed me 
enough for my preference of him to all his Sex? Has 
he not deſtroyed my fame and my fortune ? And will 
not his cauſleſs vengeance upon me be complete, un- 
leſs he ruin my Soul too ?— Excuſe me, Sir, for this 
vehemence ! But indeed it greatly imports me, to know 
that I ſhall be no more diſturbed by him. And yet, 
with all this averſion, I would ſooner give way to his 
viſit, tho? I were to expire _ moment I ſaw him, than 
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to be the. cauſe of any fatal miſunderſtanding between 
you and him. — 

aſſured her, that I would make ſuch a repreſentation 
of the matter to you, and of the ſtate of her health, 
that I would undertake to anſwer for you, that you 
would not attempt to come near her. 

And for this reaſon, Lovelace, do I lay the whole 
matter before yau, and deſire you will authorize me, as 
ſoon as this and mine of Saturday laſt come to your 
hands, to diſſipate her fears. 

This gave her a little ſatisfaction; and then ſne ſaid, 
that had I not told her that I could promiſe for you, ſhe 
was determined, ill as ſhe is, to remove ſomewhere out 
of my knowlege as well as out of yours. And yet, to 
have been obliged to leave people I am but juſt got ac- 
 quainted with, ſaid the poor Lady, and to have died 
among perfect ſtrangers, would have completed my 
hardſhips. 

This converſation, I found, as well from the length, 

as the nature of it, had fatigued her; and ſeeing her 
change. colour once or twice, I made that my excuſe, 
and took leave of her: Deſiring, her permiſſion, how- 
ever, to attend her in the evening ; and as often as 

oſſible; for I could not help telling her, that every 
time I ſaw her, I more and more conſidered her as a 
beatified ſpirit 3 and as one ſent from Heaven to draw 
me after her out of the miry gulph in which I had been 
ſo long immerſed. Is 

And laugh at me if thou wilt; but it is true, that 
every time I approach her, I cannot but look upon her, 
as one juſt entering into a Companionſhip with Saints 
and Angels. This thought ſo wholly poſſeſſed me, 
that I could not help begging, as I went away, her 
Prayeets and her. bleſſing; with the reyerence due to an 
Angel. 

In the evening, ſhe was ſo low and weak, that I took 
my leave of her, in leſs than a quarter of an hour. 1 
went directly home. Where, to the pleaſure and won- 
der of my Couſin and her Family, I now paſs _ 
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honeſt evenings : Which they impute to your being out 
of town. 

I ſhall diſpatch my packet to-morrow morning ear] 
by my own ſervant, to make thee amends for the ſuſ- 
penſe I muſt have kept thee in: Thow'lt thank me 
for that, I hope; but wilt not, I am ſure, for ſending 
thy. ſervant back without a Letter. 

I long for the particulars of the converſation between 
you and Mr. Morden: The Lady, as I have hinted, is 
full of apprehenſions about it. Send me back this 
packet when E for I have not had either time or 
patience to take a copy of it.— And I beſeech you en- 
able me to make good my engagements to the poor 
Lady that you will not invade her again. 


L ET;T E Fer. 
Mr. BzurorD, To ROoBERT LoveLace, £/q; 


Wedneſday, Aug. 30. 
HAVE a converſation to give you that paſſed be- 
tween this admirable Lady and Dr. H. which will 
furniſh a new inſtance of the calmneſs and ſerenity with 
which ſhe can talk of death, and prepare for it, as if it 
were an occurrence as familiar to her as dreſſing and un- 
dreſſing. 

As Al as I had diſpatched my ſervant to you with 
my Letters of the 26th, 28th, and yeſterday the 29th, - 
I went to Pay my duty to her, and had the pleaſure to 
find her, after a tolerable night, pretty lively and 
chearful. She was but juſt returned from her uſual 
devotions. And Doctor H. alighted as ſhe entered 
the door. | 

After enquiring how ſhe did, and hearing her com- 
plaints of ſhortneſs of breath (which ſhe attributed to 
inward decay, precipitated by her late harraſſes, as well 
from her friends as from you) he was for adviſing her 
to go into the Air. 

hat will that do for me, ſaid ſhe ? Tell me truly, 
good Sir, with a chearful - pect (you know you can- 
4 net 


he? 
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not diſturb me by it) whether now you do not put on 
the true phyſician ; and, deſpairing that any-thing in 
Medicine will help me, adviſe me to the Air, as the laſt 
reſource? — Can you think the Air will avail ! in ſuch a 
malady as mine? | 
He was ſilent. 

I aſk, ſaid ſhe, becauſe my friends (who will paſſi- | 
bly ſome time hence enquire after the means I uſed for 
my recovery) may be ſatisfied that I omitted nothing 
which ſo worthy and ſo ſkilful a phyſician preſcribed? 

The Air, Madam, may poſſibly help the difficulty of 
breathing, which has ſo lately attacked you. 

But, Sir, you ſee how weak I am. You muſt ſee 
that I have been conſuming from day to day ; and now; 
if I can judge by what J feel in myſelf, putting her 
hand to her heart, I cannot continue long. If the Air 
would very probably add to my days, tho? I am far from 
being defirous to have them lengthened, I would go into 
it; and the rather, as I know Mrs. Lovick would kindly 
accompany me. But if I were to be at the trouble of 
removing into new lodgings (a trouble which I think 
now would be too much for me) and this only to die 
in the country, I had rather the Scene were to be ſhut 
up here. For here have I meditated the ſpot, and the 
manner, and every-thing, as well of the minuteſt as of 
the higheſt conſequence, that can attend the ſolemn 
moments. So, Doctor, tell me truly, May I ſtay here, 
and be clear of any imputations of curtailing, thro? wil- 
fulneſs or impatiency, or thro? reſentments which I hope 
I am got above, a life that might otherwiſe be prolong- 
ed?—Tell me, Sir; you are not talking to a coward in 
this reſpect ; indeed you are not | — Unaffedtedly 
ſmiling. | 

The doctor turning to me, was at a loſs what to ſay, 
lifting up his eyes only in admiration of her. 

Never had any patient, ſaid ſhe, a more indulgent 
and more humane phyſician—But ſince you are loth to 
anſwer my queſtion directly, I will put it in other words 
Wn don't enjoin me to 89 into the Air, Doctor, do 
you: 
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I do not, Madam. Nor do I + viſit you as a 

yſician; but as a perſon whoſe converſation I admire, 
and whoſe ſufferings I condole. And to explain my- 
ſelf more directly, as to the occaſion of this day's viſit 
in particular, I muſt tell you, Madam, that, under- 
ſtanding how much you ſuffer by the diſpleaſure of 
your friends; and having no doubt, but that if they 
knew the way you are in, they would alter their con- 
duct to you; and believing it muſt cut them to the 
heart, when, too late, they ſnall be informed of every- 
thing; I have reſolved to appriſe them by Letter 
(ſtranger as I am to their perſons) how neceſſary it is 
for ſome of them to attend you very ſpeedily. For 

their ſakes, Madam, let me preſs for your approbation 

of this meaſure. 

She pauſed, and at laſt ſaid, This is kind, very kind, 
in you, Sir. But I hope that you do not think me fo 
pervenſe, and fo obſtinate, as to have left till now any 
means uneſſayed, which I thought likely to move my 
friends in my favour. But now, Doctor, ſaid ſhe, I 
thould be too much diſturbed at their grief, if they 
were any of them to come or to ſend to me: And 
perhaps, if I found they ſtill loved me, wiſh to live; 
and ſo ſhould quit unwillingly that life, which I am 


no really fond of quitting, and hope to quit, as be- 


comes a perſon who has had ſuch a weaning-time as I 
have been favoured with. 

I hope, Madam, ſaid I, we are not ſo near as you 
apprehend, to that deplorable cataſtrophe you hint at 
with ſuch an amazing preſence of mind. And there- 
fore I preſume to ſecond the Doctor's motion, if it were 
only for the ſake of your Father and Mother, that they 
may have the ſatisfaction, if they muſt loſe you, to think, 


they were firſt reconciled to you. 
It is very kindly, very humanely conſidered, ſaid ſhe. 


But, if you think me not ſo very near my laſt hour ; let 
me deſire this may be poſtponed till I ſee what effect my 
Couſin Morden's mediation may have. Perhaps he 


may vouchſafe to make me a vilit yet, after his in- 


tended 
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tended interview with Mr. Lovelace is over ; of which, 
who knows, Mr. Belford, but your next Letters may 
give an account? I hope it will not be a fatal one to 
any- body. Will you promiſe me, Doctor, to forbear 
writing for two days only, and I will communicate to 
you any-thing that occurs in that time; and then you 
| ſhall take your own way? Mean time, I repeat my 
thanks for your ö to me.—Nay, dear Doctor, 
hurry not away from me ſo precipitately [for he was 

going, for fear of an offered fee] I will no more affront 
| you with tenders that have pained you. for ſome time 
paſt : And ſince I muſt now, from this kindly offered 
favour, look upon you only as a friend, I will aſſure 
you henceforth, that I will give you no more uneaſineſs 
on that head : And now, Sir, I know I ſhall have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you oftener than heretofore. 

The worthy gentleman was pleaſed with this aſſure- 
ance, telling her, that he had always come to ſee her 
with great pleaſure, but parted with her, on the account 
ſhe hinted at, with as much pain; and that he ſhould 
not have forborn to double his viſits, could he have had 
this kind aſſurance as early as he wiſhed for it. 

There are few inſtances of like diſintereſtedneſs, I 
doubt, in this tribe. Till now I always held it fos 
goſpel, That friendſbip and phyſician were incompatible 
things; and little imagined, that a man of medicine, 
when he had given over his patient to death, would 
think of any viſits but thoſe of ceremony, that he might 
ſtand well with the family, againſt it came to their turns 
to go through his turnpike. 

After the Doctor was gone, ſhe fell into a very ſerious 
diſcourſe of the vanity of life, and the wiſdom of pre- 
paring for death, while health and ſtrength remained, 
and before the infirmities of body impaired the faculties 
of the mind, and diſabled them from acting with the 
© neceſſary efficacy and clearneſs: The whole calculated 
for every one's meridian, but particularly, as it was eaſy 
to obſer ve, for Thine and Mine. Sh 

| She 
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She was very curious to know further particulars of 
the behaviour of poor Belton in his laſt moments. You 
muſt not wonder at my enquiries, Mr. Belford, ſaid 
ſne; for who is it that is to undertake a journey into 
a country they never travelled to before, that enquires 
not into. the difficulties of the road, and what accom- 
modations are to be expected in the way? 

I gave her a brief account of the poor man's terrors, 
and unwillingneſs to die: And when I had done; Thus, 
Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, muſt it always be, with poor 
Souls who have never thought of their long voyage 
till the moment they are to embark for it. 

She made ſuch other obſervations upon this ſubject, 
as, coming from the mouth of a perſon who will fo 
ſoon be a companion for angels, I ſhall never forget. 
And indeed, when I went home, that I might engraft 
them the better on my memory, I entered them down 
in writing: But I will not let you ſee them until you 
are-in a frame more proper to benefit by them, than 
you are likely to be in one while. 

Thus far I had written, when the unexpected early 
return of my ſervant with your packet (yours and he 
meeting at Slough, and exchanging Letters) obliged 
me to leave off to give its contents a reading, —Here, 
therefore, I cloſe this Letter. 


LETTER XCVII. | 
Mr. LoveLace, To JohN BELirorD, E/q; 
Tueſday Morn. Aug. 29. 

N.T.O W, Jack, will I give thee an account of what 
paſſed on occaſion of the viſit made us by Col, 
Morden. | | 

He came on horſeback, attended by one ſervant z 
and Lord M. received him as a relation of Miſs Har- 
lowe's, with the higheſt marks of civility and reſpect. 

After ſome general talk of the times, and of the 
weather, and ſuch nonſenſe as Engliſhmen generally 
make their introductory topics to converſation, =" — 
One. 
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lonel addreſſed himſelf to Lord M. and to me, as ſol- 
lows: 

I need not, my Lord, and Mr. Lovelace, as you 

know the relation I bear to the Harlowe family, make 
any apology for entering upon a ſubject, which, on ac- 
count of that relation, you muſt think is the principal 
reaſon of the honour J have done myſelf in this viſit. 
. Miſs Harlowe, Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe's affair, ſaid 
Lord M. with his uſual forward bluntneſs. That, Sir, 
is what you mean. She 1s, by all accounts, the moſt 
excellent woman in the world, 

I am glad to hear that is your Lordſhip's opinion of 
her. It is every one's. 

It is not only my opinion, Col. Morden (proceeded 
the prating Peer) but it is the opinion of all my family. 
Of my Siſters, of my Nieces, and of Mr. Lovelace 
himſelf. | | 
Col. Would to Heaven it had been always Mr. Love- 
lace's opinion of her! 

Lovel. You: have been out of England, Colonel, 
a good many years. Perhaps you are not yet fully ap- 
priſed of all the particulars of this caſe. | | 

Col. J have been out of England, Sir, about Seven 
years. My Coulin Clary was then about Twelve years 
of age: But never was there at Twenty ſo diſcreet, fo 

rudent, and fo excellent a creature, All that knew 
ber, or ſaw her, admired her. Mind and Perſon, never 
did I ſee ſuch promiſes of perfection in any young Lady: 
And I am told, nor is it to be wondered at, that as ſhe 
advanced to maturity, ſhe more than juſtified and made 
good thoſe promiſes. —Then, as to Fortune - what her 

Father, what her Uncles, and what I myſelf intended 
to do forher, beſides what her Grandfather had done— 
There 1s not a finer Fortune in the County. 

-  Lovel. All this, Colonel, and more than this, is Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe ; and had it not been for the implaca- 
bleneſs and violence of her family (all reſolved to puſh 
her upon a match as unworthy of her, as hateful zo her) 
ſhe had ſtill been happy, . | 
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Col. I own, Mr. Lovelace, the truth of what you ob- 
ſerved juſt now, that I am not thoroughly acquainted 
with all that has paſſed between you and my Couſin. 
But permit me to ſay, that when I firſt heard that you 
made your addreſſes to her, I knew but of one objection 
againſt you. That, indeed, a very great one: And 
upon a Letter ſent me, I gave her my free opinion upon 
the ſubje& (a). But had it not been for that, I own, 
that in my private mind, there could not have been a 
more ſuitable match: For you are a gallant gentleman, 
graceful in your perſon, eaſy and genteel in your deport- 
ment, and in your family, fortunes, and expectations, 
happy as a man can wiſh to be, Then the knowlege I 
had of you in Italy (altho*, give me leave to ſay, your 
conduct there was not wholly unexceptionable) convinces 
me, that you are brave: And few gentlemen come up 
to you in wit and vivacity, Your education has given 
you great advantages; your manners are engaging, and 
you have travelled ; and I know, it you'll excuſe me, 
you make better obſervations than you are governed by. 
All theſe qualifications make it not at all ſurpriſing, that 
a young Lady ſhould love you : And that this Love, 
Joined to that indiſcreet warmth wherewith my Couſin's 


friends would have forced her inclinations in favour of 


men who are far your inferiors in the qualities I have 
named, ſhould throw her upon your protection: But 
then, if there were theſe two ſtrong motives, the one to 
induce, the other to impel her, let me aſk you, Sir, If 
ſhe were not doubly entitled to generous uſage from a 
man whom ſhe choſe for her protector; and whom, let 
me take the liberty to ſay, ſhe could ſo amply reward 
for the protection he was to afford her? d 

Lovel. Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe was entitled, Sir, to 
the beſt uſage that man could give her. I. have no 
ſcruple to own it. I will always do her the juſtice ſhe 
ſo well deſerves. I know what will be your inference 
and have only to ſay, That time paſt cannot be recalled, 
Perhaps I wiſh it could, 


(a, Vol. III. p. 241, & ſeq. p 
Eye The 
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The Colonel then in a very manly ſtrain ſet forth the 
wickedneſs of attempting a woman of virtue and cha- 
racter. He ſaid, that men had generally too many ad- 
vantages from the weakneſs, credulity, and inexperience 
of the fair Sex: That their early Learning, which chiefly 
conſiſted in inflaming Novels, and idle and improbable 
Romances, contributed to enetvate and weaken their 
minds: That his Couſin, however, he was ſure, was 
above the reach of common ſeduction, or to be influenced 
to the raſhneſs her parents accuſed her of, by weaker 
motives than their violence, and the moſt ſolemn pro- 
miſes on my part: But, nevertheleſs, having thoſe mo- 
tives, and her prudence (eminent as it was) being rather 


the effect of conſtitution than experience (a fine advan- 


tage, however, he ſaid, to ground an unblameable fu- 
ture life upon) ſhe might not be apprehenſive of bad 
deſigns, in a man ſhe loved: It was, therefore, a very 
heinous thing to abuſe the confidence of ſuch a woman. 
He was going on in this trite manner; when, inter- 
rupting him, I ſaid; Theſe general obſervations, Co- 
lonel, ſuit not perhaps this particular caſe. But you 
yourſelf are a man of gallantry; and, poſſibly, were 
you to be put to the queſtion, might not be able to 
vindicate every action of your life, any more than I. 
Col. You are welcome, Sir, to put what queſtions 
you pleaſe to me. And, I thank God, I can both own 
and be aſbamed of my errors, 


Lord M. looked at me; but as the Colonel did not 5 


by his manner ſeem to intend a reflection, I had no oc- 
caſion to take it for one; eſpecially as I can as readily 
pwn, my errors, as he, or any man can his, whether 
aſhamed of them or not. | * 

He proceeded. As you ſeem to call upon me, Mr. 
Lovelace, I will tell you (without boaſting of it) what 
has been my general practice, till lately, that I hope I 
have reformed it a good deal. 

I have taken liberties, which the Laws of Morality 
will by no means juſtify ; and once I ſhould have thought 
myſelf warranted to cut the throat of any young _ 
<1: who 
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who ſhould make as free with a Siſter of mine, as I have 
made with the Siſters and Daughters of others. But 
then I took care never to promile any- thing I intended 
not to perform. A modeſt ear ſhould as ſoon have 
heard downright Obſcenity from my lips, as Matrimony, 
if 1 had not intended it. Young Ladies are generally 
ready enough to believe we mean honourably, if they 
love us; and it would look like a ſtrange affront to their 
virtue and charms, that it ſhould be ſuppoſed needfut 
to put the queſtion whether in your addreſs you mean a 
wife. But when once a man makes a promiſe, I think 
it ought to be performed; and a woman is well war- 
ranted to appeal to every one againſt the perfidy of a 
deceiver ; and is always ſure to have the world of her 
ſide. 

Now, Sir, continued he, I believe you have ſo much 
honour as to own, that you could not have made way to 


ſo eminent a virtue, without promiſing marriage; and 


that very explicitly and ſolemnly 


I know very well, Colonel, interrupted I, all you 


would ſay. You will excuſe me, I am ſure, that I break 
in upon you, when you find it is to anſwer the end you 


drive at. 


I own to you then, that I have acted very unworthily 
by Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe z and LE 1] tell you further, that 
I heartily repent of my ingratitude and baſeneſs to her. 
Nay, I will ſay till further, that I am ſo groſly cul- 
pable as to ber, that even to plead, that the abuſes and 
affronts I daily received from her implacable relations, 
were in any manner a provocation to me to act vilely by 
her, would be a mean and low attempt to excuſe my- 


ſelf—So low and ſo mean, that it would doubly con- 


demn me. And if yon can ſay worſe, ſpeak it. 

He looked upon Lord M. and then upon me, two or 
three times. And my Lord ſaid, My kinſman 5 
what he thinks, I'll anſwer for him. 

 Lovel. I do, Sir; and what can I fay more? And 
what further, in your opinion, can be done ? 

* Done! Sir? Why, Sir, [in a haughty tone he 


ſpoke] 
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ſpoke] I need not tell you that Reparation follows Re- 
pentance. And I hope you make no ſcruple of juſti- 
fying your ſincerity as to the one, by the other. 

I heſitated (for I reliſhed not the manner of his ſpeech, 

and his haughty accent) as undetermined whether to 
take proper notice of it, or not. 

Col. Let me put this queſtion to you, Mr, Lovelace: 
Is it true, as I have heard it is, That you would marry 
my Couſin, if ſhe would have you ?—W hat ſay you, 
Sir? — ' 

This wound me up : a peg higher. 

Lovel. Some queſtions, as they may be put, imply 
commands, Colonel. I would be glad to know how I 
am to take yours? And what is to be the end of your 
interrogatories ? 

Col. My queſtions are not meant by me as commands, 


Mr. Lovelace. The end is, to prevail upon a gentleman 


to act lite a gentleman, and a man of honour. 

| Lovel. (briſkly) And by what arguments, Sir, do 
you propoſe to prevail upon me ? - 

Col. By what arguments, Sir, prevail upon a gen- 
tleman to act like a gentleman I am ſurpriſed at That 
queſtion from Mr. Lovelace. | 

Lovel. Why ſo, Sir? 

Col. Way so, Sir, (angrily)—Let me— 

Lovel. interrupting) I don't chuſe, Colonel, to be 
repeated upon, in that accent. 

Lord M. Come, come, gentlemen, I beg of you to be 
willing to underſtand one another. You young gen- 
tlemen are ſo warm 
Col. Not I, my Lord -I am neither very young, nor 
unduly warm. Your Nephew, my Lord, can make 
me be every-thing he would have me to be. 

Lovel. And that ſhall be, whatever you pleaſe to be, 
Colonel. | 

Col. (fiercely) The choice be yours, Mr. n 
Friend or Foe! as you do or are willing to do juſtice to 
one of the fineſt women in the world. 


Lord M. I gueſſed from both your characters, what 
would 
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would be the caſe when you met. Let me interpoſe, 
entlemen, and beg you but to underſtand one another. 
You both ſhoot at on? mark ; and if you are patient, will 
both hit it, Let me beg of you, Colonel, to give no 
challenges 
Col. Challenges, my Lord! They are things I ever 
was readier to accept than to offer. But does your 
Lordſhip think, that a man ſo nearly related as J have 
the honour to be to the moſt accompliſhed woman on 
earth— 

Lord M. (interrupting) We all allow the excellencies 
of the Lady—And we ſhall all take it as the greateſt 
honour to be allied to her that can be conferred upon us. 

Col. So you ought, my Lord!— 

A perte& Chamont ! thought I (a). 

Lord M. So we ought, Colonel! And ſo we do !— 
And pray let every one do as he ought !—and no more 


than he ought ; and you, Colonel, Tet me tel you, will 
not be ſo haſty. 


Lovel. (coolly) Come, come, Col. Morden, don't - 


let this diſpute, whatever you intend to make of it, go 
farther than with you and me. You deliver yourſelf in 
very high terms. Higher than ever I was talked to 


in my life. But here, beneath this roof, *twould be 


inexcuſeable for me to take that notice of it, which per- 
haps/it would become me to take elſewhere. 

Col. This is ſpoken as I wiſh the man to ſpeak, whom 
I ſhould be pleaſed to call my Friend, if all his actions 
were of a piece; and as I would have the man ſpeak, 
whom I would think it worth my while'to call my Foe, 
I love a man of Spirit, as I love my Soul. But, Mr. 
Lovelace, as my Lord thinks we aim at one mark, let 
me ſay, that were we permitted to be alone for ſix mi- 
nutes, I dare ſay, we ſhould ſoon underſtand one another 
perfectly well. —And he moved to the door. 

Lovel. I am entirely of your opinion, Sir, and will 
attend you. 

My Lord rung, and ſtept between us; Colonel, re- 

(a) 7 Otway's Orphan. 
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turn, I befeech you return, ſaid he; for he had ſtept 
out of the room, while my Lord held me—Nephew, 
you ſhall not go out. 

The Bell and my Lord's raiſed voice brought in Mow- 
bray, and Clements, my Lord's gentleman ; the former 
in his careleſs way, with his hands behind him, What's 
the matter, Bobby What's the matter, my Lord? 

Only, only, only, ſtammered the agitated Peer, theſe 
young gentlemen are, are, are are young gentlemen, 
that's all.— Pray, Colonel Morden [who again entered 

the room with a ſedater aſpect] let this cauſe have a 
fair trial, I beſeech you. 

Col. With all my heart, my Lord. | 

Mowbray whiſpered me, What is the cauſe, Bobby ?— 
Shall I take the gentleman to taſk for thee, my boy ? 

Not for the world, whiſpered I. The Colonel is a 
gentleman, and I deſire you'll not ſay one word. 

Well, well, well, Bobby, I have done. I can turn 
thee looſe to the beſt man upon God's earth; that's all, 
Bobby; ſtrutting off to the other end of the room. 
Col. I am ſorry, my Lord, I ſhould give your Lord- 
ſhip the leaſt uneaſineſs. I came not with ſuch a deſign. 

Lord M. Indeed, Colonel, 1 thought you did, by 
your taking fire ſo quickly. I am glad to hear you ſay 
you did not. How ſbön a little ſpark kindles into a 

flame; eſpecially when it meets with ſuch combuſtible 
ſpirits! 

Col. If I had had the leaft thought of proceeding to 
extremities, Iam ſure Mr. Lovelace would have given 
me the honour of a meeting where I ſhould have been 
leſs an intruder: But I came with an amicable intention ;-- 
To reconcile differences, rather than to widen them. 
| Lovel, Well then, Col. Morden, let us enter upon 
the ſubject in your own way. I don't know the man [I 
ſhould fooner chuſe to be upon terms with, than one 
whom Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ſo much reſpects. But I 
cannot bear to be treated either in word or accent, in a 
menacing way. | 0. 

Lord M. Well, well, well, well, gentlemen, this is 

7 ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat like. Angry men make to themſelves Beds of 
| Nettles, and when they lie down in them, are uneaſy 


with every-body. But I hope you are friends. Let 


me hear you ſay you are. I am perſuaded, Colonel, 
that you don't know all this unhappy Story. You 
don't know how deſirous my kinſman is, as well as all 
of us, to have this matter end happily. You don't 
know, do you, Colonel, that Mr. Lovelace, at all our 
requeſts, is diſpoſed to marry the Lady ? 

Col. At all your requeſts, my Lord ?—1 ſhould have 
hoped, that Mr. Lovelace was diſpoſed to do juſtice 
for the ſake of juſtice; and when at the ſame time the 
doing of juſtice was doing himſelf the higheſt honour. 

Mowbray lifted up his before half-cloſed eyes to the 
Colonel, and glanced them upon me. 

Lovel. This is in very high language, Colonel. 

Mcwbr. By my Soul, I thought ſo. 

Col. Highlanguage, Mr. Lovelace? Is it not juft lan- 

age? 

oak It is, Colonel. And I think, the man that 
does honour to Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, does me honour. 
But, nevertheleſs, there is a manher in ſpeaking, that 
may be liable to exception, where*the words, without 
that manner, can bear none. 

Col. Your obſervation in the general Is undoubtedly 
juſt : But if you have the value for my Couſin, that you 
lay you have, you muſt needs think— 

Lovel. You muſt allow me, Sir, to interrupt you— - 
Ir I have the value I ſay I have—I hope, Sir, when J 
ſay T have that value, there is no room for that if, pro- 
nounced as you pronounced it with an emphaſis. 

Col. You have broken in upon me twice, Mr. Love- 
lace, I am as little accuſtomed to be broken in upon, as 
you are to be repeated upon. 

Lord M. Two barrels of gunpowder, by my con- 
ſcience ! What a devil will it ſignify talking, if thus you 
are to blow one another up at every wry word? 

el. No man of honour, my Lord, will be eaſy to 
haze his veracity called in queſtion, though but by im- 
? plication, Z 2 Col. 
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Col. Had you heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, you 
would have found, that my if was rather an if of in- 
ference, than of doubt. But *tis, really, a ſtrange li- 
berty gentlemen of free principles take; who at the 
lame time that they would reſent unto. death the impu- 
tation of being capable of telling an untruth to a Man, 
will not nc: break thro* the moſt ſolemn oaths 


and promiſeWo a Woman. I muſt aſſure you, Mr, 
Lovelace, that I always made a conſcience of my vows 
and promiſes. | 

Lovell You did right, Colonel. But lef me tell you, 
Sir, that you know not the man you talk to, if you ima- 
gine he is not able to riſe to a proper reſentment, when 
he ſees his generous confeſſions taken for a mark of baſe- 
ſpiritedneſs. | 

Col. (warmly, and with a ſneer) Far be it from me, 
Mr. Lovelace, to impute to you the baſeneſs of ſpirit 
you ſpeak of; for what would that be, but to imagine, 
that a man who has done a very flagrant injury, is not 
ready to ſhew his bravery in defending it— 

Motobr. This is damn'd ſevere, Colonel. It is, by 
Jove. I could not take ſo much at the hands of any man 
breathing as Mr. Lovelace before this took at yours. 

Col. Who are You, Sir? What pretence have you 
to interpoſe in à cauſe where there is an acknowleged 
guilt on one ſide, and the honour of a conſiderable fa- 
mily wounded in the tendereſt part by that guilt on the 
other? 

Morobr. (whiſpering to the Colonel) My dear child, 
you will oblige me highly, if you will give me the op- 
portunity of anſwering your queſtion. And was going 
Out. 

The Colonel was held in by my Lord. And I brought 
in Mowbray. . 

Col. Pray, my good Lord, let me attend this officious 
gentleman, I beſeech you do. I will wait upon your 
Lordſhip in three minutes, depend upon it. | 

Lovel. Mowbray, is this acting like a friend by me, 


to ſuppoſe me incapable of anſwering for myſelf? — 
f - 
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ſhall a man of honour and bravery, as I know Colonel 
Morden to be (raſh as perhaps in this viſit he has 
ſhewn himſelf) have it to ſay, that he comes to my Lord 
M's houſe, in a manner naked as to attendants and 
friends, and ſhall not for That reaſon be rather borne 
with, than inſulted ?/This moment, my dear Mowbray, 
leave us. You habe really no concern in this buſineſs ; 
and if you are my friend, I deſire you'll aſk the Colonel 
pardon for interfering in it in the manner you have done. 
Mowbr. Well, well, Bob; thou ſhalt be arbiter in 
this matter. I know I have no buſineſs in it—And, 
Colonel, (Holding out his hand) I leave you to one who 


knows how to defend his own cauſe as well as any man I 
in England. | ' | 
Col. (taking Mowbray's hand, at Lord M's requeſt ) [ 
| 


You need not tell me that, Mr. Mowbray. I have no 
doubt of Mr. Lovelace's ability to defend his own cauſe, 
were it a cauſe to be defended. And let me tell you, 9 
Mr. Lovelace, that I am aſtoniſhed to think, that a 

brave man, and a generous man, as you have appeared | 
to be in two or three inſtances that you have given i 

the little knowlege I have of you, ſhould be capable o 
acting as you have done by the moſt excellent of her Se 

Lord M. Well, but, gentlemen, now Mr. Mowbray 
is gone, and you have both ſhewn inſtances of courage 
and generoſity to boot, let me deſire you to lay your 
heads together amicably, and think whether. there | 
any-thing to be done to make all end happily for the 
Lady ? | | 

Lobel But hold, my Lord, let me ſay one thing, 
now Mowbray 7s gone; and that is, that I think a gen- 
tleman ought not to put up tamely one or two ſevere 
things that the Colonel has ſaid. 

Lord M. What the devil canſt thou mean ? I thought 
all had been over. Why, thou haſt nothing to do, but 
to confirm to the Colonel, that thou art willing to marry 
Miſs Harlowe, if ſhe will have thee. 

Col. Mr. Lovelace will not ſcruple to ſay That, I ſup- 
poſe, notwithſtanding all that has paſſed : But if you 
Zz 3 think, 
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think, Mr. Lovelace, I have faid any-thing I ſhould 
not have faid, I ſuppoſe it is this: That the man who 
has ſhewn ſo little of the Thing Honour, to a defence- 
leſs unprotected woman, ought not to ſtand fo nicely 
upon the empty Name of it, with a man who is expoſtu- 
lating with him upon it. I am ſorry to have cauſe to 
ſay this, Mr. Lovelace; but I would on the fame occa- 
ſion repeat it to a King upon his throne, and ſurrounded 
by all his guards. a 

Lord M. But what is all this, but more ſacks upon 
the mill? more coals upon the fire? You have a mind 
to quarrel both of you, I ſee that. Are you not willing, 
Nephew, are you not moſt willing, to marry this Lady, 
if ſhe can be prevailed upon to have you? 

Lovel., Damn me, my Lord, if I'd marry an Em- 


preſs upon ſuch treatment as this. 

Lark Why now, Bob, thou art more choleric 
than the Colonel. It was bis turn juſt now. And now 
you ſee he is cool, you are all gunpowder. 

Lovel. I own the Colonel has many advantages over 
me; but, perhaps, there is one advantage he has not, 
if it were put to the trial. 

Col. I came not hither, as I ſaid beſore, to ſeek the 
occaſion: But if it be offered me, I won't refuſe it 
And ſince we find we diſturb my good Lord M. I'll 
take my leave, and will go home by the way of St. 
Alban's. | 

Lovel. I'll ſee you part of the way, with all my fieart, 
Colonel. 

Col. I accept your civility very chearfully, Mr. Love- 

e. 

Lord M. (inter poſing again, as we were both for going 
out) And what will this do, gentlemen? Suppoſe you 
kill one another, will the matter be bettered or worſted 
by that? Will the Lady be made happier or unhappier, 
do you think by either or both of your deaths? Your 
characters are too well known to make freſh inſtances of 
the courage of either needful. And, I think, if the ho- 


nour of the Lady is your view, Colonel, it can — 
other 
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other way fo effectually promoted, as by Marriage: 
And, .Sir, if you would uſe your intereſt with her, it is 
very probable, that you may ſucceed, tho* nobody elſe 
can. 

Lovel. I think, my Lord, I have ſaid all that a man 
can ſay(ſince what is paſſed cannot be recalled); and you 


ſee Col. Morden riſes in proportion to my coolneſs, till 


it is neceſſary for me to aſſert myſelf, or even he would 
deſpiſe me. f 

Lord M. Let me aſk you, Colonel; Have you any 
way, any method, that you think reaſonable and ho- 
nourable to propoſe, to bring about a Reconciliation 
with the Lady? That is what we all wiſh for. And I 
can tell you, Sir, it is not a little owing to her family, 
and to their implacable uſage of her, that her reſent- 
ments are heightened againſt my kinſman ; who, how- 
ever, has uſed her vilely ; but 1s willing to repair her 
wrongs. - 

Lovel. Not, my Lord, for the ſake of her family ; 
nor for this gentleman's haughty behaviour; but for 
her own ſake, and in full ſenſe of the wrongs I have done 
her. 

Col. As to my haughty behaviour, as you call it, Sir, 


Tam miſtaken if you would not have gone beyond it in 


the like caſe, of a relation ſo meritorious, and ſo unwor- 
thily injured. And, Sir, let me tell you, that if your 
motives are not Love, Honour, and Juſtice, and if 
they have the leaſt tincture of mean Compaſſion for her, 
or of an unchearful aſſent on your part, I am ſure it will 
neither be deſired or accepted by a perſon of my Coulin's 
merit and ſenſe; nor ſhall I wiſh that it ſhould. 

Lovel. Don't think, Colonel, that am meanly com- 
pounding off a debate, that Fhould as willingly go thro? 
with you as to eat or drink, if I have the occaſion, given 
me for it : But thus much I will tell you, That my Lord, 
that Lady Sarah Sadleir, Lady Betty Lawrance, my 
two Couſins Montague, and myſelf, have written to her 
in the moſt ſolemn and ſincere manner, to offer her ſuch 
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terms, as no one but herſelf would refuſe, . and this long 
enough before Col. Morden's arrrival was dreamt of. 

Col. What reaſon, Sir, may I aſk, does ſhe give, 
againſt liſtening to ſo powerful a mediation, and to ſuch 
offers? 

Lovel. It looks like capitulating, or elſe— 

Col. It looks not like any ſuch thing to me, Mr. Love- 
lace, who have as good an opinion of your ſpirit as man 
can have, And what, pray, is the part I act, and my 
motives for it? Are they not, in deſiring that juſtice 
may be done to. my Coulin Clariſſa Harlowe, that J 
ſeek to eſtabliſh the honour of Mrs. Lovelace, if matters 
can once be brought to bear ? 

Lovel. Were ſhe to honour me with her acceptance 
of That name, Mr. Morden, I ſhould not want you or 
any man to aſſert the honour of Mrs. Lovelace. 

Col. I believe it. But till ſhe has honoured you with 
that acceptance, ſhe is nearer to me than to you, Mr. 
Lov-lace. And I ſpeak this, only to ſhew you, that in 
the part I take, I mean rather to deſerve your thanks 
thin your diſpleaſure, tho* againſt yourſelf, were there 
oc e ſion. Nor ought you to take it amiſs, if you rightly 
weigh the matter: For, Sir, whom does a Lady want 
protection againſt, bur her injurers? And who has been 
her greateſt injurer?— Till, therefore, ſhe becomes en- 
titled to your protection, as your Wife, you yourſelf 
cannot retuſe me ſome merit in wiſhing to have juſtice 
done my Couſin. But, Sir, you was going to ſay, that 
if it were not to look like capitulating, you would hint 
the reaſons my Couſin gives againſt accepting ſuch an 
honourable mediation? | | 
I then told him of my ſincere offers of Marriage; 1 
made no difficulty, I ſaid, to own my apprehenſions, 
that my unhappy behaviour to her, had greatly affected 
© her : But that it was the implacableneſs of her friends 
* that had thrown her into deſpair, and given her a con- 
* tempt for life.“ I told him, That ſhe had been fo 
good, as to ſend me a Letter to divert me from a viſit 
my heart was ſet 12 making her: A Letter, 0 
foe: « whic 
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* which I built great hopes, becauſe ſhe aſſured me in 

* it, that ſhe was going to her Father's; and that 7 
* might ſee ber there, when ſhe was received, if it were 
* not my own fault. 

Col. Is it poſſible? And were you, Sir, thus carne] ? 
And did ſhe ſend you ſuch a Letter? 

Lord M. confirmed both ; and alſo, that, in obe- 
dience to her deſires, and that intimation, I had come 
down without the ſatisfaction J had propoſed to my- 
ſelf in ſeeing her. 

It is very true, Colonel, ſaid I: And T ſhould have 
told you This before: But your heat made me decline 
it; ny as I faid, it had an appearance. of meanly ca- 
pitulating with you. An abjectneſs of heart, of which 
had I been capable, I ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf as 
much as I might have expected you would deſpiſe me. 

Lord M. propoſed to enter into the proof of all this : 
He faid, in his phraſeological way, That one Story was 
good, 11 another was heard: That the Harlowe family 
and I, *twas true, had behaved like ſo many Or/ons to 
one another; and that they had been very free with 
all our family beſides : That nevertheleſs, for the Lady's 
ſake, more than for theirs, or even for mine (he could 


tell me) he would do greater things for me, than they 


could aſk, if the could be brought to have me: And 
that this he wanted to declare, and would ſooner have 
declared, if he could have brought us ſooner to pa- 
tience, and a good underſtanding, - 

The Colonel made excuſes for his warmth, on the 
ſcore of his affection to his Couſin, 

My regard for her made me readily admit them : 
And ſo a freſh bottle of Burgundy, and another of 
Champagne, being put upon the table, we ſat down in 
good humour, after all this bluſtering, in order to 
enter cloſer into the. particulars of the caſe : Which I 
undertook, at both their deſires, to do. 

But theſe things mult be the ſubject of another 
Letter, which ſhall omar tollow this, if it do 
not accompany it. 


Mean 
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Mean time you will obſerve, That a bad cauſe 
gives a man great diſadvantages : For I myſelf think, 
that the interrogatories put to me with ſo much ſpirit 
by the Colonel, made me look curſedly mean ; at the 
ſame time that it gave him a ſuperiority which I know 
not how to allow to the beſt man in Europe. So 
that, literally ſpeaking, as a good man would infer, 
guilt is its own puniſher ; in that it makes the moſt 
lofty ſpirit look Ike the miſcreant he is—A good man, 
I fay : So, Jack, proleprically I add, Thou haſt no right 

to make the obſervation. 


LETTER  XCVIIL 


Mr. LoVELACE. In Continuation. 
Tueſday Afternoon, Aug. 29. 
Went back in this part of our converſation to the 
day that I was obliged to come down to attend my 
Lord, in the dangerous illneſs which ſome feared would 
have been his laſt. 

I told the Colonel What earneſt Letters I had writ- 
© ten to a particular friend, to engage him to prevail 
© upon the Lady not to flip a day that had been pro- 
5 poſed for the private celebration of our nuptials; and 
+ of my Letters (a) written to herſelf on that ſubject; 
for I had ſtept to my cloſet, and fetched down all the 
Letters and Draughts and Capics of Letters relating to 
this affair. | 

I read to him * ſeveral paſſages in the Copies of thoſe 
© Letters, which thou wilt remember make not a little 
to my honour.* And I told him, That I wiſhed I 
© had kept Copies of thoſe to my friend on the ſame 
s occaſion ; by which he would have ſeen how much in 
« earneſt I was in my profeſſions to her, although ſhe 
* would not anſwer one of them.? And thou mayſt 
remember, that one of thaſe four Letters accounted to 
herſelf, why I was deſirous ſhe ſhould remain where I 
had left her (5), 

(=) See Vol. V. p. 164-170, (6) Ibid. p. 168. 
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I then proceeded to give him an account of the viſit 
made by Lady Sarah and Lady Betty to Lord M. and 
me, in order to induce me to do, her juſtice: Of my 
« readineſs to comply with their deſires; and of their 
high opinion of her merit: Of the viſit made ro 
« Miſs Howe by my Couſins Montague, in the name 
« of us all, to engage her intereſt with her friend in my 
behalf: Of my converſation with Miſs Howe, at a 
private Aſſembly, to whom I gave the ſame aſſure- 
* ances, and beſought her intereſt with her friend.” 

I then read the Copy of the Letter (tho* ſo much to 
my diſadvantage) which was written to her by Miſs 
Charlotte Montague, Aug, 1. (a) entreating her alliance 


in the names of all our tamily. 
This made him ready to think, that his fair Couſin 


carried her reſentment againſt me too far. He did not 
imagine, he ſaid, that either myſelf or our family had 
been ſo much in earneſt. f 

So thou ſeeſt, Belford, that it is but gloſſing over 
one part of a Story, and omitting another, that will 
make a bad cauſe a good one at any time. What an 
admirable Lawyer ſhould I have made! And what a 
poor hand would this charming creature, with all her 


Innocence, have made of it in a Court of Juſtice againſt 


a man who had ſo much to ſay and to he] for himſelf ! 
I then hinted at the generous annual tender which 


Lord M. and his Siſters made to his fair Couſin, in 
apprehenſion that ſhe might ſuffer by her friends im- 
placableneſs. 

And this alſo the Colonel highly applauded, and was 
pleaſed to lament the unhappy miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the two families, which had made the Harlowes 


leſs fond of an alliance with a family of ſo much honour 


as this inſtance ſhewed ours to be. 
I then told him, * That having, by my friend. 
[meaning thee] who was admitted into her preſence 
(and who had always been an admirer of her virtues, 
and had given me ſuch advice from time to time 
(a) See p. 144, 145, of this Volume, : 
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© in relation to her as I wiſhed I had followed) been 
© afſured, that a viſit from me would be very diſagreeable 
© to her, I once more reſolved to try what a Letter 
would do; and that, accordingly, on the 7th of Au- 
* ouſt I wrote her one. 

This, Colonel, is the Copy of it. I was then out 
of humour with my Lord M. and the Ladies of my 
© family. You will therefore read it to yourſelf (a). 

This Letter gave him high ſatisfaction. You write 
here, Mr. Lovelace, from your heart. *Tis a Letter 
full of penitence and acknowlegement. Your requeſt 
is reaſonable—To be forgiven only as you ſhall appear 
to deſerve it after a time of probation, which you leave 
to her to fix. Pray, Sir, did ſhe return an Anſwer to 
this Letter? BY 2 

She did, but with reluFance, I own, and not till I 
had declared by my friend, that if I could not pro- 
cure one, I would go up to town, and throw myſelf 
at her feet. 

I wiſh I might be permitted to ſee it, Sir, or to hear 
ſuch parts of it read, as you ſhall think proper. 

Turning over my papers, Here it is, Sir (5). I will 
make no ſcruple to put it into your hands, 

This is very obliging, Mr. Lovelace. 

He read it. My charming Couſin How ſtrong 
her reſentments ! Vet how charitable her wiſhes! 
Good Heaven! that ſuch an excellent creature — But, 
Mr. Lovelace, it is to your regret, as much as to mine, 
J doubt not 

Interrupting him, I ſwore that it was. 

So it ought, ſaid he. Nor do I wonder that it ſhould 
be ſo. I ſhall tell you by-and-by, proceeded he, how 
much ſhe ſuffers with her friends by falſe and villainous 
reports. But, Sir, will you permit me to take with 
me theſe two Letters? I ſhall make uſe of them to the 
advantage of you both. 

I told him, I would oblige him with all my heart. 


And this he took very kindly (as he had reaſon) and 


(a) See p. 168170. (6) See p. 179, 180. 
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ut them in his pocket-book, promiling to return them 
in a few days. 

I then told him, * That upon this her refuſal, I took 
© upon myſelf to go to town, in hopes to move her in 
my favour ; and that, tho' I went without giving her 
© notice of my intention, yet had ſhe got ſome notion 
of my coming, and ſo contrived to be out of the 
way: And at laſt, when ſhe found I was fully deter- 
© mined at all events 22 before I went abroad, 
(which I Hall do, ſaid I, if I cannot prevail upon her) 
© ſhe ſent me the Letter I have already mentioned to 
you, deſiring me to ſuſpend my purpoſed viſit: And 
© that for a reaſon which amazes and confounds me, be- 
* cauſe I don't find there is any-thing in it: And yet I 
© never knew her once diſpenſe with her word; for 
© ſhe always made it a maxim, that it was not lawful 
© to do evil, that good might come of it: And yet in 
© this Letter, for no reaſon in the world but to avoid 
© ſeeing me (to gratify a humour only) has ſhe ſent me 
* out of town, depending upon the aſſurance ſhe had 


given me.” 


Col. This is indeed ſurpriſing. But I cannot believe . 


that my Couſin, for ſuch an end only, or indeed for any 
end, according to the character I hear of her, ſhould 
ſtoop to make uſe of ſuch an artifice, | 

Lovel. This, Colonel, is the thing that aſtoniſhes me; 
and yet, ſee here This is the Letter ſhe wrote me — 
Nay, Sir, *tis her own hand. 

Col. I ſee it is; and a charming hand it is. 

Lovel. You obſerve, Colonel, that all her hopes of 
Reconciliation with her parents are from you. You are 
her dear bleſſed friend! She always talked of you with 


delight. | 
Col. Would to Heaven I had come to England before 


ſhe left Harlowe-Place — Nothing of this had then 


happened. Not a man of thoſe whom I have heard 
that her friends propoſed for her, ſhould have had her. 
Nor you, Mr, Lovelace, unleſs I had found you to be 


the man every one who ſees you, muſt wiſh you to be: 
* 2 And 
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F And if you had been that man, no one living ſhould 
I have preferred to you for ſuch an excellence. 
My Lord and I both joined in the wiſh : And *faith 

I wiſhed it moſt cordially. 
The Colonel read the Letter twice over, and then re- 
turned it to me. *Tis all a myſtery, ſaid he. I can 
make nothing of it. For, alas! her friends are ag 
averſe to a Reconciliation as ever. 

Lord M. I could not have thought it. But don't 
you think there is ſomething very favourable to my 
Nephew in this Letter Something that looks as if the 
Lady would comply at laſt ? 

Col. Let me die if J know what to make of it. This 
Letter is very different from her preceding one Nou 
returned an Anſwer to it, Mr. Lovelace? 


Lovel. An Anſwer, Colonel! No doubt of it. And 


an Anſwer full of tranſport. © I told her, I would di- 
© rectly ſet out for Lord M's, in obedience to her will, 
I told her, that I would conſent to any-thing ſhe 
*ſhould command, in order to promote this happy 
© Reconciliation, I told her, that it ſhould be my 
- © hourly ſtudy to the end of my life, to deſerve a good- 
© neſs ſo tranſcendent.” But I cannot forbear ſaying, 
that I am not a little ſhocked and ſurpriſed, if nothing 
more be meant by it than to get me into the country 
without ſeeing her. 

Col. That can't be the thing, depend upon it, Sir. 
There muſt be more in it than That. For were that 
all, ſhe muſt think you would ſoon be undeceived, and 
that you would then moſt probably reſume your inten- 
tion Unleſs, indeed, ſhe depended upon ſeeing me in 
the interim, as ſhe knew I was arrived. But I own, I 
know not what to make of it. Only that ſhe does me 
a great deal of honour, if it be me that ſhe calls her 
bleſſed friend, whom ſhe always loved and honoured. In- 
deed, I ever loved her: And it I die unmarried and 
without children, ſhall be as kind to her, as her grand- 
father was: And the rather, as I fear that there is too 


much of envy and ſelf-love in the reſentments her Bro- 
| ther 
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ther and Siſter endeavour to keep up in her Father 
and Mother againſt her. But I ſhall know better how 
to judge of This, when my Couſin James comes from 
Edinburgh; and he is every hour expected. 

But let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, What is the 
name of your friend, who is admitted ſo eaſily into my 
Couſin's preſence? Is it not Belford, pray? 

Lovel. It is, Sir; and Mr. Belford's a man of honour; 
and a great admirer of your fair Couſin. 

Was I right, as to the firſt, Jack? The laſt I have 
ſuch ſtrong proof of, that it makes me queſtion the 
firſt; ſince ſhe would not have been out of the way of 
my intended viſit but for thee. 

Col. Are you ſure, Sir, that Mr. Belford is a man of 
honour ? 

Lovel. I can ſwear for him, Colonel. What makes 
you put this queſtion ? 

Col. Only this: That an officious pragmatical novice 
has been ſent up to enquire into my Coulin's life and 
converſation: And, would you believe it? the fre- 
quent viſits of this gentleman have been interpreted 
baſely to her diſreputation. —Read that Letter, Mr. 
Lovelace, and you will be ſhocked at every part of it. 

This curſed Letter, no doubt, is from the young 
Levite, whom thou, Jack, deſcribedſt, as making en- 
quiry of Mrs. Smith about Miſs Harlowe's character 
and viſitors (a). 

I believe I was a quarter of an hour in reading it: 
For I made it, tho* not a ſhort one, ſix times as long 
as it is, by the additions of oaths and curſes to every 
pedantic line. Lord M. too helped to lengthen it, by 
the like execrations. And thou, Jack, wilt have ag 
much reaſon to curſe it, as we. 

You cannot but ſee, ſaid the Colonel, when I had 
done reading it, that this fellow has been officious in 
his malevolence ; for what he ſays is mere hearſay, and 
that hearſay conjectural ſcandal without fact, or the ap- 
pearance of fact, to ſupport it; ſo that an unprejudiced 


(a) See p. 176, | 
eye, 
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eye, upon the face of the Letter, would condemn the 
writer of it, as I did, and acquit my Couſin, But yet;-, 
ſuch is the ſpirit by which the reſt of my relations are 
governed, that gf ro wa with the belief of the 
worſt it inſinuates, and the dear creature has had 
ſhocking Letters upon it ; the pedant's hints are taken; 
and a voyage to one of the Colonies h en propoſed 
to her, as the only way to avoid Mr. Belo and you, 
J have not ſeen theſe Letters indeed; but they took a 
E in repeating ſome of their contents, which muſt 

ave cut the poor Soul to the heart; and theſe, joined 
to her former ſufferings— What have you not, Mr, 
Lovelace, to anſwer for ? 

Lovel. Who the devil could have expected ſudh con- 
ſequences as theſe? Who could ,have believed there 
could be Parents ſo implacable ? Hrother and Siſter fo 
envious? And, give me leave to ſay, a Lady ſo im- 
moveably fixed againſt the only means that could be 
taken to put all right with every-body ?—And what 
now can be done ? | 

Lord M. I have great hopes, that Col. Morden may 
yet prevail upon his Couſin. And by her laſt Letter, it 
runs in my mind, that ſhe has ſome thoughts of for- 
giving all that's paſt, Do you think, Colonel], if there 
ſhould not be ſuch a thing as a Reconciliation going 
forward at preſent, that her Letter may not imply, that 
if we could bring ſuch a thing to bear with her triends, 
ſhe would be reconciled to Mr. Lovelace? 

Col. Such an artifice would better become the Italian 
ſubtlety than the Engliſh ſimplicity. Your Lordſhip 
has been in Italy, I preſume ? 

Lovel. My Lord has read Boccacio, perhaps; and 
that's as well, as to the hint he gives, which may be 
borrowed from one of that author's ſtories. But Mils 
Clariſſa Harlowe is above all artifice. She muſt have 
ſome meaning I cannot fathom. 

Col. Well, my Lord, I can only ſay, That I will 
make ſome uſe of the Letters Mr. Lovelace has obliged 
me with : And after I have had ſome talk with = 

| Coulin 
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Couſin James, who is hourly expected; and when I 
have diſpatched two or three affairs that preſs upon me, 
I will pay my reſpects to my dear Coulin ; and ſhall 
then be able to form a better judgment of things. 
Mean time I will write to her; for I have ſent to en- 
quire about her, and find ſhe wants conſolation. 

Lovel. If you favour me, Colonel, with the damn'd 
Letter of that fellow Brand for a day or two, you. 
will oblige me. 

Col. I will. But remember, the man is a Parſon 
Mr. Lovelace; an innocent one too, they ſay. Elſe 
had been at him before now. And theſe College No 
vices, who think they know every-thing in their Cloy- 
ſters, and that all Learning lies in Books, make diſmal 
figures when they come into the world among Men and 
Women. 

Lord M. Brand! Brand! It ſhould have been Fire- 
brand, I think in my conſcience | | 

Thus ended this doughty conference. 

I cannot ſay, Jack, but I am greatly taken with 
Col. Morden. He is brave and generous, and knows 
the world; and then his contempt of the Parſons is a 


certain ſign that he is one of ite 
We parted with great civility ; Lord M. (not a little 


p_ that we did, and as greatly taken with the Co- 
onel) repeated his wiſh, after the Colonel was gone, 
that he had arrived in time to fave the Lady; it that 
would have done it. 

+ Iwiſh ſo too. For by my Soul, Jack, I am every 
day more and more uneaſy about her. But I hope ſhe 
is not ſo ill as I am told ſhe is. 


I have made Charlotte tranſcribe the Letter of this . 


Firebrand, as my Lord calls him ; and will encloſe her 
Copy of it.” All thy phlegm I know will be rouſed 
into vengeance when thou readeſt it. 

I know not what to adviſe as to ſhewingfir to the 
Lady. Yet, perhaps, ſhe will be able to reap more 
ſatisfaction than concern from it, knowing her own in- 
nocence; in that it will give her to hope that her friends 
Vor. VI. A a treatment 
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treatment of her is owing as much to miſrepreſentation 
as to their own natural implacableneſs. Such a mind 
as her's, I know, would be glad to find out the ſha- 
dow of a reaſon for the ſhocking Letters the Colonel 
ſays they have ſent her, and for their propoſal to 
her of going to ſome one of the Colonies [Confound 
them all—But if I begin to curſe, I ſhall never have 
done] Then it may put her upon ſuch a defence as 
ſhe might be glad of an opportunity to make, and 
to ſhame them for their monſtrous credulity—But this 
J leave to thy own ſat- headed prudence Only it vexes 
me to the heart, that even Scandal and Calumny ſhould 
dare to ſurmiſe the bare poſſibility of any man's ſharing 
the favours of a woman, whom now-methinks I could 
worſhip with a veneration due only to a Divinity, 
Charlotte and her Siſter could not help weeping at 
the baſe aſperſion : When, when, ſaid Patty, lifting 
up her hands, will this ſweet Lady's Sufferings be at 
an end? Oh Couſin Lovelace |— 
And thus am I blamed for every one's faults |— 
When her brutal Father curſes her, it is I. I upbraid 
her with her ſevere Mother. The implacableneſs of 
her ſtupid Uncles is all mine, The virulence of her 
Brother, and the ſpite and envy of her Siſter, are en- 


tirely owing to me. The Letter of this raſcal Brand 


is of my writing—O Jack, what a wretch is thy Love- 
lace ! 
* XR M * 


RETURNED Without a Letter This damn'd fellow 
Will is returned without a Letter !—Yet the raſcal tells 
me that he hears you have been writing to me theſe 
two days! 

Plague confound thee, who muſt know my impa- 
tience, and the reaſon for it 

To ſend a man and horſe on purpoſe; as I did! My 
imagination chained to the belly of the beaſt, in order 
to keep pace with him Now he is got to this place; 
Now to that; Now to London; Now to thee ! 


Now [a Letter given him] whip and ſpur upon the re- 
| turn, 
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turn. This town juſt entered, not ſtaying to bait: That 
village paſſed by: Leaves the wind behind him; in a 
foaming ſweat man and horſe. 

And in this way did he actually enter Lord M's 
Court- yard. | 

The reverberating pavement brought me down— 
The Letter, Will! The Letter Dog! — The Letter, 
Sirrah ! | 

No Letter, Sir !—Then wildly ſtaring round me, 


fiſts clenched, and grinning like a Maniac, Confound 


thee for a dog, and him that ſent thee without one 
This moment out of my ſight, or Pl] ſcatter thy ſtu- 
pid brains thro* the air. I ſnatched from his holſters 
a piſtol, while the raſcal threw himſelf from the foam- 
ing beaſt, and ran to avoid the fate which I wiſhed 
with all my ſoul thou hadſt been within the reach of 
me to have met with, | 

But, to be as meek as a lamb ro one who has me at 
his mercy, and can wring and torture my Soul as he 
pleaſes, What canſt thou mean to ſend back my varlet 
without a Letter ?—I will ſend away by day-dawn an- 
other fellow upon another beaſt for what thou haſt 
written; and 1 charge thee on thy allegiance, that thou 
diſpatch him not back empty-handed. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Charlotte, in a whim of delicacy, is diſpleaſed that 
* I ſend the incloſed Letter to you—That her hand- 
* writing, forſooth! ſhould go into the hands of a 
* ſingle man | | ; 

* There's encouragement for thee, Belford ! This 
is a certain ſign that thou mayſt have her if thou 
wilt. And yet, till ſhe had given me this unerring 
* demonſtration of her glancing towards thee, I could 
not have thought it. Indeed I have often in pleaſantry 
told her, that I would bring ſuch an affair to bear. 
But I never intended it; becauſe ſhe really is a dainty 
girl. And thou art ſuch a clumſy fellow in thy per- 


* ſon, that I ſhould have as ſoon have wiſhed her a 
| A a 2 * Rhino- 
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Rhinoceros for an huſband, as thee. But, poor 
little dears! they muſt ſtay till their time's come! 
They won't have this man, and they won't have that 
* man, from Seventeen to Twenty-five : But then 
* afraid, as the ſaying is, that God bas forgot them, 
* and finding their bloom departing, they are glad-of 
* whom they can get, and verify the._Fable of the 
* Parſon and the Pears, 


5 rn, e. 
Mr. BRAND, To Jonn HarLows, E/: 
[ Incloſed in the preceding.] 

Worthy Sir, my very good Friend and Patron, 

Arrived in town yeſterday, after a tolerable plea- 

ſant journey (conſidering the hot weather and duſty 
roads). I put up at the Bull and Gate in Holborn, 
and haſtened to Covent-garden. I ſoon found the houſe 
where the unhappy Lady lodgeth. And, in the back- 
ſhop, had a good deal of diſcourſe (a) with Mrs, 
Smith (her Landlady) whom I found to be fo highly 
prepoſſeſſed in her favour, that I ſaw it would not anſwer 
your deſires to take my informations altogether from her, 
and being obliged to attend my patron; (who, to my 


ſorrow, | 
(Miſerum eſt aliena vivere quadra) 


und wanteth much waiting upon, and is another ſort 
of man than he was at College: For Sir, inter nos, 
honours change manners. For the aforeſaid cauſes) l 
thought it would beſt anſwer all the ends of the com- 
miſſion with which you hohoured me, to engage, in the 
deſired {crutiny, the wife of a particular friend, who 
liveth almoſt over-againſt the houſe where ſhe lodgeth, 
and who is a gentlewoman of character and ſobriety, a 
mother of children, and one who knoweth the world well. 
To herl applied myſelf therefore, and gave her a 
ſhort hiſtory 5; the caſe, and deſired ſhe would very 
partt- 
(a) See p. 176. 
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particularly enquire into the conduct of the unhappy 
young Lady; her preſent way of life and ſubſiſtence ; 
her vi/tors, her. employments, and ſuch- like; for theſe, 
Sir, you know, are the things whereof you wiſhed to 
be informed, 

Accordingly, Sir, I waited upon the gentlewoman 
aforeſaid, this day ; and, to my very great trouble (be- 
cauſe I know it will be to yours, and likewiſe to all your 
worthy family's) I mult ſay, that I do find things look 
a little more darkly, than I hoped they would. For, 


alas! Sir, the gentlewoman's report turneth not out ſo 


favourable for Mils's reputation, as J wiſhed, as you 
wiſhed, and as every one of her friends wiſhed, But 
ſo it is throughout the world, that one falſe ſtep gene- 
rally brings on another; and perad venture à wor/e, and 
a ſtill worſe; till th: poor limed ſoul (a very fit epi- 
thet of the divine Quarles's!) is quite entangled, and 
(without infinite mercy) loſt for ever. 

It ſeemeth, Sir, ſhe is, notwithſtanding, in a very 2/1 
fate of health, In this, both gentlewomen (that is to 
ſay, Mrs. Smith her landlady, and my friend's wife) 
agree. Yet ſhe goeth often out in a chair, to prayers (as 
it is ſaid). But my friend's wife told me, that nothing 
is more common in London, than that the frequenting 
of the Church at morning prayers, is made the pretence 
and cover for private afſignations. What a ſad thing 
is this! that what was deſigned for <who!ſome nouriſh- 
ment to the poor Soul, ſhould be turned into rank poiſon ! 
But as Mr. Daniel de Foe, (an ingenious man, tho' a 
diſſenter ) obſerveth (But indeed it is an old proverb; 
only I think he was the firſt that pur it into verſe) 

God never bad a Houſe of Pray'r, 
But Satan had a Chapel there. 

Yet to do the Lady juftice, nobody cometh home 
with her: Nor indeed can they, becauſe ſhe goeth 
forward and backward in a Sedan, or Chair (as they call 
it). But then there is a gentleman of 0 good charafter 
(an intimado of Mr. Lovelace) who is a conſtant viſitor 
of her, and of the people of the houſe, whom he re. 
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gales and treats, and hath (of conſequence) their high 
good words. 

I have hereupon taken the trouble (for I love to be 
exact in any commiſſion I undertake) to enquire particu- 
larly about this gentleman, as he is called (albeit I hold 
no man ſo but by his actions: For, as Juvenal ſaith, 


—Nobilitas ſola eſt, atque unica virtus) 


And this I did before I would fit down to write to you. 
His name is Belford, He hath a paternal eſtate of 
upwards of one thouſand Here by the year; and is 
now in mourning for an Uncle who left him very con- 
ſiderably beſides. He beareth a very profligate cha- 
racter as to women (for I enquired particularly about 
That) and is Mr. Lovelace's more eſpecial privado, 
with whom he holdeth a regular correſpondence ; and 
hath been often ſeen with Miſs (tete à tete) at the win- 
dolp—In no bad way, indeed: But my friend's wife is 
of opinion, that all is not as it ſhould be, And, in- 
deed, it is mighty ſtrange to me, if Miſs be ſo notable 
a penitent (as is repreſented) and if ſhe have ſuch 
an averſion to Mr. Lovelace, that ſhe will admit his 
pri vado into her retirements, and ſee no otber company. 
I underſtand, from Mrs. Smith, that Mr. Hickman 
was to ſee her ſome time ago, from Miſs Howe and 
Jam told, by another hand (You ſee, Sir, how diligent 
I have been to execute the commiſſions you gave me) 
that he had no extraordinary opinion of this Belford, 
at firſt ; though they were ſeen together one morn- 
ing by the oppoſite neighbour, at breakfaf : And an- 
other time this Belford was obſerved to watch Mr. 
Hickman's coming from her; ſo that, as it ſhould 
ſeem, he was mighty zealous to ingratiate himſelf with 
Mr. Hickman ; no doubt, to engage him to make a 
favourable report to Miſs Howe of the intimacy he was 
admitted into by her unhappy friend; who (as ſbe is 
very ill) may mean no harm in allowing his viſits (for 
he, it ſecmeth, brought to her, or recommended, at 
leaſt, the Doctor and Apothecary that attend her): But 
I think (upon the whole) it looketh not well, [ 
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I am ſorry, Sir, I cannot give you a better account of 
the young Lady's prudence. But, what ſhall we ſay ? 


Uvaque conſpectd livorem ducit ab uva, 


as Juvenal obſcrveth. 
One thing J am afraid of; which is, That Miſs may 


be under neceſſitießs; and that this Belford (who, as 
Mrs. Smith owns, hath offered her money, which ſhe, 
at the time, refuſed) may find an opportunity to tate 
advantage of thoſe neceſſities: And it is well obſerved 


by the poet, that 


/Egre formoſam poteris ſervare puellam : 
unc prece, nunc pretio, forma petita ruit. 


And this Belford (who is a bo/d man, and hath, as 
they ſay, the /ook of one) may make good that of Ho- 
race (with whoſe writings you are ſo well acquainted ; 


nobody better); a 


Audax omnia perpeti, 
Gens. bumana ruit per velitum nefas. 


Forgive me, Sir, for what I am going to write: But 
if you could prevail upon the reſt of your family, to 
Join in the ſcheme which you, and her virtuous Siſter, 
Miſs Arabe Ila, and the Archdeacon, and I, once talked 
of (which is to perſuade the unhappy young Lady to 
fe. in ſome creditable manner, to ſome one of the 
oreign Colonies) it might ſave not only her own credit 
and reputation, but the reputation and credit of all her 
family, and a great deal of vexation moreover. For it 
is my humble opinion, that you will hardly (any of you) 
enjoy yourſelves while this (once innocent) young Lady 
is in the way of being ſo frequently heard of by you: 
And this would put her out of the way both of his 
Belford and of that Lovelace, and it might, peradven- 
ture, prevent as much evil as ſcandal. 
You will forgive me, Sir, for this my plainneſs. 


Ovid pleadeth for me, 


— Adulator nullus amicus erit. 
. Anas: And 
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And I have no view but that of approving myſelf 
a zealous well-wiſher to all your worthy family (whereto 
I owe a great number of obligations) and very parti- 
cularly, Sir, 

Your obliged and humble Servant, 
Wedn. Aug. 9. ; | ELIAS BrRano, 


P. S. I ſhall give you further hints when I come 
down {which will be in a few days); and who my 
informants were; but by theſe you will ſee, that 
I have been very aſſiduous (for the time) in the 
taſk you ſet me upon. 

The length of my Letter you will excuſe; for I need 
not tell you, Sir, what narrative, complex, and 
converſation Letters (ſuch a one as mine) require. 
Every one to his talent, Letter-writing is mine, 
I will be bold to ſay; and that my correſpondence 
was much coveted at the Un:verſity, on that ac- 
count, by Tyro's, and even by Sophs, when I was 
hardly a Soph myſelf. But this I ſhould not have 
taken upon me to mention, but only in defence 
of the /eng/h of my Letter; for nobody writeth 
ſhorter, or pithier, when the ſubject requireth com- 
mon forms only — But in apologizing for my pro- 
lixity, I am adding to the fault, (if it were one, which 
however I cannot think it to be, the ſubject con- 
ſidered : But this I have ſaid before in other words): 
So, Sir, if you will excuſe my Poſtſcript, I am 
ſure you will not find fault with my Letter. | 

One word more, as to a matter of erudition, which 
* you greatly love to hear me ſtart, and dell 
* upon, Dr. Lewen once, in your preſence (as 

you, my good Patron, cannot but remember) in 
* a ſmartiſh kind of debate between him and me, 
took upon him to cenſure the parentbetical ſtyle, 
as I call it. He was a very learned and judicious 

* man, to be ſure, and an ornament to our Fun: 
ion: But yet I muſt needs ſay, that it is a ſtyle 
which I greatly like; and the good Doctor was 

| o then 
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f then paſt his youth, and that time of life, of 
0 conſequence, when a fertile imagination, and 
rich ſancy, pour in ideas ſo faſt upon a writer, 
that parentheſes are oſten wanted (and that for 
* the fake of brevity, as well as perſpicuity) to 
* fave the reader the trouble of reading a. paſſage 
more than once, Every man to his talent 
(as I ſaid before). We are all ſo apt to ſet up 
our natural byaſſes for general ſtandards, that 
I wondered the leſs at the worthy Doctor's ftiff- 
* neſs on this occaſion. He ſmiled at me, you 
may remember, Sir—And, whether I was right 
or not, I am ſure I ſmiled at him. And you, 
my worthy Patron (as I had the ſatisfaction to 
| * obſerve) ſeemed to be of my party. But was it 
| not ſtrange, that the od gentleman and I ſhould 
| * ſo widely differ, when the end with both (that 
| is to ſay, per ſpicuity or clearneſs) was the lame? 
| hut what ſhall we ſay ?— 


* Errare eſt hominis, ſed non perfiſtere— 


4, . Suk. 4a * , 
N 


I thinkJthave nothing to add until I have the honour 


of attending you in perſon; but that I am (as 
above) &c. &c. &c. A. 


LETTER C. 


Mr. BELTORD, To RoBeRT LoveELaAcE, Ei; 


| Wedneſday Night, Aug. 30. 
15 was lucky enough that our two ſervants met at 
Hannah's (a), which gave them ſo good an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging their Letters time enough for 
each to return to his maſter early in the day. | 
Thou doſt well to boaſt of thy capacity for manage- 
ing Servants, and to ſct up for correcting our Poets in 
their characters of this claſs. of people (4), when, like 
a madman, thou canſt beat their teeth out, and at- 
tempt to ſhoot them thro? the head, for not bringing to 
thee what they had no power to obtain. 


(a) The Windmill, near Slough, (5) See p. 259—262, 
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You well obſerve (a) that you would have made a 
thorough-paced Lawyer. The whole of the converſation- 
piece between you and the Colonel, affords a convince- 
ing proof that there is a black and a white ſide to every 
cauſe : But what muſt the Conſcience of a partial 
whitener of his 6404 cauſe, or blackener of another's, tell 
him, while he is throwing duſt in the eyes of his judges, 
and all the time knows his own guilt ? 

The Colonel, I ſee, is far from being a faultleſs 
man: But while he fought not to carry his point by 
breach of faith, he has an excuſe which thou haſt not. 
But with reſpect to him, and to us all, I can now, with 
deteſtation of ſome of my own actions, ſee, that the 
taking advantage of another perſon's good opinion of 
us, to injure {perhaps to ruin) that other, is the moſt 
ungenerous wickedneſs that can be committed. 

Man acting thus by man, we ſhould not be at a loſs 
to give ſuch actions a name: But is it not doubly and 
trebly aggravated, when ſuch advantage is taken of an 
unexperienced and innocent young creature, whom we 

retend to love above all the women in the world; and 
when we ſeal our pretences by the moſt ſolemn vows and 
roteſtations of inviolable honour, that we can invent? 

I ſee that this gentleman 1s the beſt match thou ever 
couldeſt have had, upon all accounts: His ſpirit ſuch 
another impetuous one as thy own; ſoon taking fire; 
vindictive; and only differing in This, that the cauſe he 
engages in is a juſt one. But, commend me to honeſt 
brutal Mowbray, who, before he knew the cauſe, offers 
his ſword in thy behalf againſt a man who had taken the 
injured fide, and whom he had never ſeen before. 

As ſoon as I had run thro' your Letters, and the 
copy of that of the incendiary Brand's (by the latter of 
which I ſaw to what cauſe a great deal of this laſt im- 

placableheſs of the Harlowe family is owing) I took 
coach to Smith's, altho? I had been come from thence 
but about an hour, and had taken leave of the Lady 
for the night. 


(a) See p. 347. a 
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I ſent down for Mrs. Lovick, and deſired her, in 
the firſt place, to acquaint the Lady (who was buſied 
in her cloſet) that I had Letters from Berks : In which I 
was informed, that the interview between Col. Morden 
and Mr, Lovelace had ended without ill conſequences z 
that the Colonel intended to write to her very ſoon, 
and was intereſting himſelf mean while in her favour, 
with her relations ; that I hoped, that this agreeable 
news would be a means of giving her good reſt; and 
I would wait upon her in the morning by the time ſhe 
ſhould return from prayers with all the particulars. 

She ſent me word, that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee me 
in the morning ; and was highly obliged to me for the 
good news I had ſent her up. 

I then, in the back-ſhop, read to Mrs. Lovick and 
to Mrs. Smith, the copy of Brand's Letter, and aſked 
them, If they could gueſs at the man's informant ? 
They were nor at a loſs; Mrs. Smith having ſecn the 
ſame fellow Brand who had talked with her, as I men- 
tioned in a former (a), come out of a Milaner's ſho 
over-againſt them; which Milaner, ſhe ſaid, had allo 
been lately very inquiſitive about the Lady. 

I wanted no further hint; but, bidding them take 
no notice to the Lady of what I had read, I ſhot over 
the way, and aſking for the miſtreſs of the houſe, ſhe 
came to me, 

Retiring with her, at her invitation, into her parlour, 
I defired to know, if ſhe were acquainted with a young 
country Clergyman of the name of Brand. She heſitate- 
ingly, ſeeing me in ſome emotion, owned, that ſhe 
had ſome ſmall knowlege of the gentleman. Juſt then 
came in her huſband, who is it ſeems a petty officer 


in the Exciſe (and not an il|-behaved man) who owned 


a fuller knowlege of him. 

1 have the Copy of a Letter, ſaid I, from this 
Brand, in which he has taken great liberties with my 
character, and with That of the moſt unblameable 
Lady in the world, which he grounds upon informa- 

(e] See p. 176, : 
| tions 


| 
| 
| 
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tions that you, Madam, have given him, And then 


I read to them ſeveral paſſages in his Letter; and aſk- 
ed, What foundation ſhe had for giving that fellow 
ſuch impreſſions of either of us ? 

They knew not what to anſwer: But at laſt ſaid, 
that he had told them how wickedly the young Lady 
had run away from her parents: What worthy and 
rich people they were: In what favour he ſtood with 
them ; and that they had employed him to enquire after 
her behaviour, viſitors, &c. 

They ſaid, * That indeed they knew very little of 
* the young Lady ; but that [Curſe upon their cen- 
ſoriouſneſs I] it was but too natural to think, that 
© where a Lady had given way to a deluſion, and 
taken ſo wrong a ſtep, ſhe would not ſtop there: 
© That the moſt Sacred Places and Things were but 
© too often made cloaks for bad actions. That Mr. 
* Brand had been informed (perhaps by ſome enemy 
© of mine) that I was a man of very Sn principles, 
and an intimado, as he calls it, of the man who had 
© ruined her. And that their couſin Barker, a Mantua- 
* maker, who lodged up one pair of ſtairs* (and who, 
at their deſire, came down and confirmed what they 
faid) © had often from her window, ſeen me with the 
© Lady in her chamber, and both talking very carneltly 
together: And that Mr. Brand being unable to ac- 
count for her admitting my viſits, and knowing I was 
but a new acquaintance of hers, and an old one of 
Mr. Lovelace, thought himſelf obliged to lay theſe 
matters before her friends.” 

This was the ſum and ſubſtance of their tale. O how 
I curſed the Cenſoriouſneſs of this plaguy Triumvirate! 


A Parſon, a Milaner, and a Mantua-maker ! The two 


latter, not more by buſineſt led to adorn the perſon, 
than generally by ſcandal to deſtroy the reputations of 

thoſe they have a mind to exerciſe their talents upon 
The two women took great pains to perſuade me, 
that they themſelves were people of Conſcience :—Ot 
conſequence, I told them, too much addicted, I feared, 
9 | to 
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to cenſure other people who pretended not to their 
ſtrictneſs; for that I had ever found Cenſoriouſneſs, 
Narrowneſs, and Uncharitableneſs to prevail too much 
with thoſe who affected to be thought more pious than 
their neighbours. 

They anſwered, That that was not their Caſe ; and 
that they had ſince enquired into the Lady's character 
and manner of life, and were very much concerned to 
think any-thing they had ſaid ſhould be made uſe of 
againſt her : And as they heard from Mrs. Smith, that 
ſhe was not likely to live long, they ſhould be ſorry 
ſhe ſhould go out of the world a ſuffercr by their 
means, or with an ill opinion of them, tho? ſtrangers 
to her. The huſband offered to write, if I pleaſed, 
to Mr. Brand, in vindication of the Lady ; and the 
two women faid, they ſhould be glad to wait upon her 


in perſon, to beg her pardon for any-thing ſhe had 
reaſon to take amiſs from them; becauſe they were 


now convinced that there was not ſuch another young 
Lady in the world. 

I told them, That the leaſt ſaid of the affair tb 
the Lady, in her preſent circumſtances, was beſt. That 
ſhe was an heavenly creature, and fond of taking all 
occaſions to find excuſes for her relations on their 
implacableneſs to her; That therefore I ſhould take 
ſome notice to her of the uncharitable and weak ſur- 
miſes which gave birth to ſo vile a ſcandal. But that 
I would have him, Mr. Walton (for that is the huſ- 
band's name) write to his acquaintance Brand as ſoon 


as poſſible, as he had offered—And fol left them. 


As to what thou ſayeſt of thy charming Couſin, let 
me know, if thou haſt any meaning in it. I have not 
the vanity to think myſelf deſerving of ſuch a Lady 
as Miſ® Montague: And ſhould not therefore care 
to expoſe myſelf to her ſcorn, and to thy deriſion. But 
* were I aſſured I might avoid both theſe, I would 
* ſoon acquaint thee, that I ſhould think no pains nor 
aſſiduity too much to obtain a ſhare in the good 
* graces of ſuch a Lady. 


* But 
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* ButI know thee too well to depend upon any-thing 
* thou ſayeſt on this ſubject. Thou loveſt to make 
thy friends the object of ridicule to Ladies; and 
imagineſt, from the vanity (and in this reſpect, I will 
* ſay, littleneſs) of thine own heart, that thou ſhineſt 
the brighter for the foil. 

* Thus didſt thou once play off the rough Mow- 
bray with Miſs Hatton, till the poor fellow knew not 
* how to go either backward or forward. 


LETTER Ci. 


Mr. BELTOR D, To ROBERT LoveLace, E; 
Thurſday, 11 o'clock, Aug. 31. 
AM juſt come from the Lady, whom I left chear- 


ful and ſerene. 18 

She thanked me for my communication of the pre- 
ceding night. I read to her ſuch parts of your Letters 
as I could read to her; and I thought it was a good teſt 
to diſtinguiſh the froth and whipt-ſyllabub in them 
from the cream, in what one could and could not read 
to a woman of fo fine a mind; ſince four parts out of 
ſix of thy Letters, which I thought entertaining as I 
read them to myſelf, appeared to me, when I would 
have read them to her, moſt abominable ſtuff, and 
gave me a very contemptible idea of thy talents, and 
of my own judgment. 

She was far from rejoicing, as I had done, at the diſ- 
appointment her Letter gave you when explained, 

She ſaid, ſhe meant only an innocent Allegory, which 
might carry Inſtruction and Warning to you, when the 
meaning was taken, as well as anſwer her own hopes 
for the time. It was run off in a hurry. She was afraid, 
it was not quite right in ber. But hopeg the end 
would excuſe (if it could not juſtify) the means. And 
then ſhe again expreſſed a good deal of apprehenſion, 
left you ſhould {till take it into your head to moleſt her, 
when her time, ſhe ſaid, was ſo ſhort, that ſhe wanted 
every moment of it ; repeating what ſhe had once ſaid 

| before, 
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before, That when ſhe wrote, ſhe was ſo ill, that ſhe 
believed ſhe ſhould not have lived till now : If ſhe 
had thought ſhe ſhould, ſhe muſt have ſtudied for an 
expedient that would have better anſwered her inten- 
tions. Hinting at a removal out of the knowlege of 
us both, 
But ſhe was much pleaſed that the conference be- 
tween you and Colonel Morden, after two or three ſuch 
violent ſallies, as I acquainted her you had had between 
you, ended fo amicably ; and ſaid ſhe muſt abſolutely 
depend upon the promiſe I had given her to uſe my 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent further miſchief on her 


account. 
She was pleaſed with the juſtice you did her charac- 


ter to her Couſin, 

She was glad to hear, that he had ſo kind an opinion 
of her, and that he would write to her. 

I was under an unneceſſary concern, how to break 
to her, that I had the copy of Brand's vile Letter : Un- 
neceſſary, I ſay ; for ſhe took it juſt as you thought ſhe 
would, as an excuſe ſhe wiſhed to have for the 
implacableneſs of her friends; and begged I would let 
her read it herſelf; for, ſaid ſhe, the contents cannot 
diſturb me, be they what they will. 

I gave it to her, and ſhe read it to herſelf; a tear 
now-and-then being ready to ſtart, and a ſigh ſometimes 
interpoſing. | | 

She gave me back the Letter with great and ſurpriſe- 
ing calmneſs, conſidering the ſubject. 

There was a time, ſaid ſhe, and that not long ſince, 
when ſuch a Letter as this would have greatly pained. 
me. But I hope I have now got above all thele things: 
And J can refer to your kind offices, and to thoſe of 
Miſs Howe, the juſtice that will be done to my me- 
mory among my friends. There is a good and a bad 
light in which every-thing that befals us may be taken, 
It the human mind will puſy itſelf to make the worſt 
of every diſagreeable occurrence, it will never want 


woe. This Letter, affecting as the ſubject of it is to 
my 


Aa, 
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my reputation, gives me more pleaſure than pain, be- 
cauſe I can gather from it, that had not my friends been 
prepoſſeſſed by miſinformed or raſh and officious perſons, 
whoare always at hand to flatter or ſooth the paſſions of 
the Affluent, they could not have been ſo immove- 
ably determined againſt me. But now they are ſufh- 
ciently cleared from every imputation of unforgiving- 
nels; for, while I appeared to them in the character 
of a vile hypocrite, pretending. to true penitence, yet 
giving up myſelf to profligate courſes, how could ! 
expect either their pardon or bleſſing ? 

But, Madam, faid I, you'll ſee by the date of this 
Letter, Auguſt 9, that their ſeverity, previous to that, 
cannot be excuſed by it. 

It imports me much, replied ſhe, on account of my 
preſent wiſhes, as to the office you are ſo kind to 


undertake, that you ſhould not think harſhly of my 


friends. I muſt own to you, that I have been apt ſome- 
times myſelf to think them not only ſevere, but cruel. 
Suffering minds will be partial to their own cauſe and 
merits. Knowing their own hearts, if ſincere, they 
are apt to murmur when harſhly treated: But if they 
are not believed to be innocent, by perſons who have 
a right to decide upon their conduct according to their 
own judgments, how can it be helped? Beſides, Sir, 
How do you know, that there are not about my friends 
as well-meaning miſrepreſcnters as Mr. Brand really 
ſeems to be? But be this as it will, there is no doubt 
that there are and have been multitudes of perſons, as 
innocent as myſelf, who have ſuffered upon ſurmiſes as 
little probable as thoſe on which Mr. Brand founds his 
judgment. Your intimacy, Sir, with Mr. Lovelace, 
and (may I ſay ?) a character which, it ſeems, you have 
been leſs ſolicitous formerly to juſtify, than perhaps you 
will be for the future; and your frequent viſits to me, 
may well be thought to be queſtionable circumſtances 
in my conduct. 
I could only admire her in ſilence. 

But you ſee, Sir, proceeded ſhe, how neceſſary : 15 
6 or 
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for young people of our'Sex to be careful of our 
company: And how much, at the ſame time, it be- 
hoves young perſons of yours, to be chary of their 
own reputation, were it only for the ſake of ſuch of 
ours, as they may mean honourably by z and who 
otherwiſe may ſuffer in their good names tor being ſcen 
in their company. 

As to Mr, Brand, continued ſhe, he is to be pitied ; 
and let me enjoin you, Mr. Belford, not to take up 
any reſentments againſt him which may be detrimental 
either to his perſon or his fortunes. Let his function 
and his meaning plead for him. He will have 


concern enough, when he finds every body whoſe diſ- 


pleaſure I now labour under, acquitting my memory 


of perverſe guilt, and joining in a general pity for me. 


This, Lovelace, is the woman whoſe life thou haſt 
curtailed in the bloſſom of it How many opportu- 
nities muſt thou have had of admiring her ineſtimable 
worth, yet couldſt have thy ſenſes ſo much abſorbed in 
the WoMan in her charming perſon, as to be blind to 
the AxoEL that ſhines out in ſuch full glory in her 
mind ! Indeed, I have ever thought myſelf, when bleſt 
with her converſation, in the company of a real Angel: 
And J am ſure it would be impoſſible for me, were ſhe 
to be as beautiful, and as crimſoned over with health as 
I have ſeen her, to have the leaſt thought of Sex, 
when I heard her talk. 

Thurſday, Three o'clock, Aug. 31. 

On my re-viſit to the Lady, I found her almoſt as 
much a ſufferer from joy, as ſhe had ſometimes been 
from grief: For ſhe had juſt reccived a very kind Let- 
ter from her Couſin Morden; which ſhe was ſo good 
as to communicate to me. As ſhe had already begun 
to anſwer it, I begged leave to attend her in the even- 
ing, that I might not interrupt her in it. 

The Letter is a very tender one * * * * 

Here Mr. Belford gives the ſubſtance of it upon bis 

memory; but that is omitted; as the Letter is given 
at length [See the next Letter]. And then adds: 

Vor. VI. Bb But, 
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But, alas! all will be now too late. For the decree 
is certainly gone out The world is unworthy of her! 


LETTER Cl. 
Colonel Mo R DEN, To Miſs Ci. HARLOWR. 
| Tueſday, Aug. 29. 


I SHOULD not, my deareſt Couſin, have been a 

0 fortnight in England, without either doing my- 

* ſelf the honour of waiting upon you in perſon, or 

* of writing to you; if I had not been buſying myſelf 

* almoſt all the time in your ſervice, in hopes of make- 

* ing my Viſit or Letter ſtill more acceptable to you— 

* acceptable as I have reaſon to preſume either will be 

* from the unqueſtionable Love I ever bore you, and 
* from the Eſteem you always honoured me with. 

* Little did I think, that ſo many days would have 

| * been required to effect my well-intended purpoſe, 

| * where there uſed to be a Love fo ardent on one ſide, 

| * and where there ſtill is, as I am thoroughly convinced, 


the moſt exalted Merit on the other !- 

I was yeſterday with Mr. Lovelace and Lord M. I 

| need not tell you, it ſeems, how very deſirous the whole 

| family and all the Relations of that Nobleman are of the 

honour of an alliance with you; nor how exceedingly 

earneſt the ingrateful man is to make you all the repa- 
ration in his power. | 

I think, my dear Couſin, that you cannot now do 

better than to give him the honour of your hand. He 
fays ſuch juſt and great things of your virtue, and ſo 
heartily condemns himſelf, that I think there is honour- 
able room for you to forgive him : And the more 
room, as it ſeems you are determined againſt a legal . 

proſecution. | 

Your effectual forgiveneſs of Mr. Lovelace, it is 
evident to me, will accelerate a general Reconciliation: 
For, at preſent, my other Couſins cannot perſuade them- 
fires, that he is in earneſt to do you juſtice; or that 
you would refuſe him, if you believed he was, 


But, 
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But, my dear Couſin, there may poſſibly be ſome- 
thing .in this affair, to which I may be a ſtranger. If 
there be, and you will acquaint me with it, all that 
a naturally warm heart can do in your behalf ſhall be 
done. 

I hope I ſhall be able, in my next viſits to my ſeveral 

\__Couſins, to ſet all right with them. Havghty ſpirits, 
when convinced that they have carried reſentments too 
high, want but a good excuſe to condeſcend : And 
parents muſt aways love the child they once loved. 

But if I find them inflexible, I will ſet out, and at- 
tend you without delay; for I long to ſee you, after ſo 
many years abſence. 

| Mean while, I beg the favoyr of a few lines, to 
| know if you have reaſon to doubt Mr. Lovelace's 
Sincerity, For my part, I can have none, if I am to 
judge from the converſation that paſſed between us 
yeſterday, in preſence of Lord M. 

You will be pleaſed to direct for me at your Uncle 
Antony's. 

Permit me, my deareſt Couſin, till I can procure a 


[ happy Reconciliation between you and your Father, 
a and Brother, and Uncles, to ſupply the * to you of 
. all thoſe near relations, as well as that o 

y Your affetionate Kinſman, and bumble Servant, 

K WM. MokpEx. 
0 LETTIX UI. 

0 M Ct. HARLOwE, To Wn. MoxpEx, E. 
* | Thurſday, Aug. 31. 

4 Y MOST heartily congratulate you, dear Sir, on 
al your return to your native country, 


I heard with much pleaſure that you were come; 
but I was both afraid and aſhamed, till you encou- 
raged me by a firſt notice, to addreſs myſelf to you. 

How conſoling is it to my wounded heart to find, 
At that you have not been carried away by that tide of re- 

ſentment and diſpleaſure with which I have been fo un- 
It, | * happily 
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happily oyerwhelmed—But that, while my ſtill nearer 
relations have not thought fit to examine into the truth 
of vile reports raiſed againſt me, you have informed 
yourſelf of my innocence, and generouſly credited the 
information 

I have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt Mr. Lovelace's 
Sincerity in his offers of Marriage : Nor that all his re- 
lations are heartily deſirous of ranking me among them, 
I have had noble inſtances of their eſteem for me, on 
their apprehending that my Father's diſpleaſure muſt 
have ſubjected me to' difficulties : And this, after I had 
abſolutely retuſed their preſſing ſolicitations i in their kinſ- 
man's favour, as well as his own. 

Nor think me, my dear Couſin, tat fil refuſe- 
ing him. I had given Mr. Lovelace no reaſon to think 
me a weak creature. If I had, a man of his character 
might have thought himſelf warranted to endeavour to 
make ungenerous advantage of the weakneſs he had 
been able. to inſpire. - The conſciouſneſs of my own 
weakneſs (in that caſe) might have brought me to a 
compoſition with his wickedneſs. | 

I can indeed forgive him. But that is, bene 
think his crimes have ſet me above him. Can be 
above the man, Sir, to whom I ſhall give my hand 
and my vows; and with them a Sanction to the moſt 

remeditated baſeneſs ? No, Sir, let me ſay, that your 
Couſin Clariſſa, were the likely to live many years, and 
that (if ſhe married not this man) in penury or want, 
deſpiſed and forſaken by all her friends, puts not ſo 
high a value upon the conveniencies of life, nor upon 
life itſelf, as to ſeek to re- obtain the one, or to pre- 
ſerve the other, by giving ſuch a Sanction : A Sanction, 

which (were ſbe to perform ber duty) would reward the 
violator. 

Nor is it ſo much from Pride, as from Principle, that 
I fay this. What, Sir! when Virtue, when Chaſtity, is 
the crown of a woman, and particularly of a Wife, 
ſhall your Couſin ſtoop to marry the man who could 


not form an attempt upon hers, but upon a preſump- 
tion, 
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tion, that ſhe was capable of receiving his offered 
hand, when he had found himſelf miſtaken in the vile 
opinion he had conceived of her? Hitherto he has not 
had reaſon to think me weak. Nor will I give him an 
inſtance ſo flagrant, that weak I am, in a point in which 
it would be criminal to be found weak. 


One day, Sir, you will perhaps know all my Story. 


But, whenever it 1s known, I beg, that the Author of 
my calamities may not be vindictively ſought after. 
He could not have been the author of them, but for a 
ſtrange concurrence of unhappy cauſes. As the Law 
will not be able to reach him when I am gone, the ap- 
prehenſion of any other ſort of vengeance terrifies me. 
Since, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould my friends be ſafe, what 
honour would his death bring to my memory? If any 
of them ſhould' come to misfortune, how would my 
fault be aggravated |! | | 
God long preſerve you, my deareſt Couſin, and bleſs 
you but in proportion to the conſolation you have given 
me, in letting me know that you ſtill love me; and 
that I have One near and dear relation who can pity 
and forgive me (and then will you be-greatly bleſſed-); 
is the prayer of | 
| Your ever-grateful and affectionate 
CLarisSa HARLOWwWE. 


LETTER CIV. 


| 1 Lv en, To Joun BeLrorD, EV; 
In anſwer to his Letters Ixxxi. xcv. 


Thurſday, Aug. 31. 
Cannot but own, that I am cut to the heart by 7b:3 
Miſs Harlowe's interpretation of her Letter. She 
ought never to be forgiven. She, a meek perſon, and 
a penitent, and innocent, and pious, and 1 know not 

what, who can deceive with a foot in the grave |— 
*Tis evident, that ſhe fat down to write this Letter 
with a deſign to miſlead and deceive. And if ſhe be 


capable of That, at ſuch a criſis, ſhe has as much 
| B b 3 need 


— — — 


j! 
| 
| 
ſe 
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need of Heaven's forgiveneſs, as I have of bers: And, 
with all her-cant of Charity and Charity, if ſhe be not 
more ſure of it, than I am of her real pardon, and if 
ſhe take the thing in the light ſhe ought to take it 
in, ſhe will have a few darker moments yet to come 
than ſhe ſeems to expect. 

Lord M. himſelf, who is not one of thoſe (to ſpeak 
in his own phraſe) who can penetrate a millſtone, ſees 
the deceit, and thinks it unworthy of her; tho* my 
Couſins Montague vindicate her, And no wonder: 
This curſed partial Sex [I hate em all—by my Soul, I 
hate em all I] will never allow any-thing againſt an in- 
dividual of it, where ours is concerned. And why? 
Becauſe, if they cenſure deceit in another, they muſt 
condemn their own hearts, | | 

She is to ſend me a Letter after ſhe is in Heaven, is 
ſhe ? The devil take ſuch allegories; and the devil take 
thee for calling this abſurdity an innocent artifice ! 

T inſiſt upon it, that if a woman of her character, at 
ſuch a critical time, is to be juſtified in ſuch a deception, 
a' man in full health and vigour of body and mind, as 
J am, may be excuſed for all his ſtratagems and attempts 
againſt her. And, thank my Stars, I can now ſit me 
down with a quiet conſcience on that ſcore. By my 
Soul, I can, Jack. Nor has any-body, who can acquit 
ber, a right to blame me. But with ſome, indeed, 
every-thing ſe does muſt be good, every-thing I do 
muſt be bad—And why? Becauſe ſhe has always taken 
care to coax the ſtupid misjudging world, like a Wo- 
man: While I have conſtantly defied and deſpiſed its 
cenſures, like a Man. | 

But, notwithſtanding all, you may let her know from 
me, that I will not moleſt her, ſince my viſits would 
be ſo ſhocking to her: And I hope ſhe will take this 
into her conſideration as a piece of generoſity which ſhe 
could hardly expect after the deception ſhe has put upon 


me. And let her further know, that if there be any- 


thing in my power, that will contribute either to her 
caſe or honour, I will obey her, at the very firſt inti- 
mation, 
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mation, however diſgraceful or detrimental to myſelf. 
All this, to make her unapprehenſive, and that ſhe 
may have nothing to pull her back. 

If her curſed relations could be brought as chearfully 
to perform their parts, I'd anſwer life for life for her 
recovery. 

But who, that has ſo many ludicrous images raiſed 
in his mind by thy aukward penitence, can forbear 
laughing at thee ? Spare, I beſeech thee, dear Belford, 
for the future, all thine own aſpirations, if thou wouldſt 
not diſhonour thoſe of an Angel indeed. 

When I came to that paſſage, where thou ſayſt, that 
thou conſidereſt her (a) as one ſent from Heaven, to 
draw thee after her—for the heart of me, I could not 
for an hour put thee out of my head, in the attitude of 
Dame Elizabeth Carteret, on her monument in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey. If thou never obſervedſt it, go thither 
on purpoſe ; and there wilt thou ſee this dame in effigie, 


with uplifted head and hand, the latter taken hold of 


by a Cupid every inch of ſtone, one clumſy foot lifted 
up alſo, aiming, as the Sculptor deſigned it, to aſcend; 
but ſo executed, as would rather make one imagine, 
that the figure (without ſhoe or ſtocken, as it is, tho 


the reſt of the body is robed) was looking up to its 


Corn- cutter: The other riveted to its native earth, 
bemired, like thee (immexſed thou calleſt it) beyond the 
poſſibility of unſticking itſelf. Both Figures thou wilt 
find, ſcem to be in a contention, the bigger, whether it 
ſhould pull down the leſſer about its ears—the leſſer (a 
chubby tat little varlet, of a fourth part of the other's 
bigneſs, with wings riot much larger than thoſe of 
a butterfly) whether it ſhould raiſe the larger to a Hea- 
ven it points to, hardly big enough to contain the great 
toes of either. | 

Thou wilt fay, perhaps, that the dame's figure in 
ſtone may do credit, in the compariſon, to thine, both 
in grain and ſhape, wooden as thou art all over. But 
that the Lady, who, in every-thing but in the trick 


(a) See p. 326. : | 
Bb 4 ; ſhe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſhe has played me ſo lately, is truly an Angel, is but 
ſorrily repreſented bythe fat-flanked Cupid, This I 


allow thee. But yet there is enough in thy aſpirations, 
to ſtrike my mind with a reſemblance of thee and the 
Lady to the Figures on the wretched monument; for 
thou oughteſt to remember, that, prepared as ſhe may 
be to mount to her native ſkies, it is impoſſible for her 
to draw after her a heavy fellow who has ſo much to 


repent of as thou haſt. 


But now, to be ſerious once more, let me tell you, 
Belford, that, if the Lady be really ſo ill as you write 
ſhe is, it will become you [No Roman ſtyle here!) in a 


caſe ſo very affecting, to be a little Jeſs pointed and 
ſarcaſtic in your reflections. For, upon my Soul, the 


matter begins to grate me moſt confoundedly. 

I am now ſo impatient to hear oftener of her, that I 
take the hint accidentally given me by -our two fellows 
meeting at Slough, and reſolve to go to our friend 
Doleman's at Uxbridge; whoſe Wife and Siſter, as well 
as he, have fo frequently preſſed me to give them my 
company for a week or two. There ſhall I be within 
two hours ride, if any-thing ſhould happen to induce 
her to ſee me: For it will well become her piety, 
and avowed charity, ſhould the worſt happen | The Lord 
of Heaven and Earth, however, avert that worſt J] to 
give me that pardon from her lips, which ſhe has not 
denied me by per and ink. And as ſhe wiſhes my Re- 
formation, ſhe knows not what good effects ſuch an 
interview may have upon me. | 

I ſhall accordingly be at Doleman's to-morrow morn- 
ing, by Eleven at furtheſty., My fellow will find me 
there at his return from you (with a Letter, J hope). I 
ſhall have Joel with me likewiſe, that I may ſend the 
oftener, as matters fall out. Were to be fill nearer, 


or in town, it would be impoſſible to with-hold myſelf 
from ſeeing her. : 


But, if the worſt happen !—as, by your continual 
knelling, I know not what to think of it !—[Yet, once 
more, Heaven avert that worſt !-—How natural is it 
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to pray, when one cannot help one's ſelf !]—THrzx ſay 
not, in ſo many dreadful words, what the event is — 
Only, that you adviſe me to take a trip to Paris—And 
that will ſtab me to the heart. 
„ * + 

Iso well approve of your generofity to poor Bel- 
ton's Siſter, that I have made Mowbray give up his 
Legacy, as I do mine, towards her India Bonds. When 
I come to town, Tourville ſhall do the like ; and we 
will buy each a Ring, to wear in memory of the ho- 
neſt fellow, with our own money, that we may perform 
his will, as well as our own. | 

My fellow rides the reſt of the night. I charge you, 
Jack, if you would fave his life, that you ſend him not 
back empty-handed, 


LE T. TEA C. 


Mr. BELTOR PD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, E; 


Thurſday Night, Aug. 31. 

H EN I concluded my laſt, I hoped, that my 

next attendance upon this ſurpriſing Lady 
would furniſh me with ſome particulars as agreeable 
as now could be hoped for from the declining way ſhe 
is in, by reaſon of the welcome Letter ſhe had received 
from her Couſin Morden. But it proved quite other- 
wiſe to me, tho? not to herſelf; for I think I never was 
more ſhocked in my life than on the occaſion I ſhall 
mention preſently. 

When I attended her about Seven in the evening, 
ſhe told me,that ſhe found herſelf in a very petulant way, 
after I had left her. Strange, ſaid ſhe, that the plea- 
ſure I received from my Coulin's Letter ſhould have 
ſuch an effect upon me] But I could not help giving 
way to a comparative humour, as I may call it, and to 
think it very hard, that my nearer relations did not 
take the methods, which my Couſin Morden kindly 
took, by enquiring into my merit or demerit, and giv- 
ing my cauſe a fair audit before they proceeded to con- 
demnation, 7M She 
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She had hardly ſaid this, when ſhe ſtarted, and a 
bluſh overſpread her ſweet face, on hearing, as I alſo 
did, a fort of lumbering noiſe upon the ſtairs, as if a 
large trunk were bringing up between. two people : 
And, looking upon me with an eye of concern, Blun- 
derers ! ſaid ſhe, they have brought in ſomething two 
hours before the time.—Don't be ſurpriſed, Sir—lt is 
all to ſave you trouble, 

Before I could ſpeak, in came Mrs. Smith : O Ma- 
dam, ſaid ſhe, What have you done ?—Mrs. Lovick, 
entering, made the ſame exclamation, Lord have 
mercy upon me, Madam, cried I, what have you done! 
For, ſhe ſtepping at the inſtant to the door, the wo- 
men told me, it was a Coffin. —O Lovelace! that thou 
hadſt been there at the moment Thou, the cauſer of 
all theſe ſhocking Scenes! Surely thou couldſt not have 
been leſs affected than I, who have no guilt, as to her, 
to anſwer for. | 

With an intrepidity of a piece with the preparation, 
having directed them to carry it into her bed-chamber, 
ſhe returned to us : They were not to have brought it 
in till after dark, faid ſhe — Pray, excuſe me, Mr. 
Belford : And don't you, Mrs. Lovick, be concerned: 
Nor you, Mrs. Smith. — Why ſhould you? There is 
nothing more in it, than the unuſualneſs of the thing, 
Why may we not be as reaſonably ſhocked at going to 
the Church where are the monuments of our anceſtors, 
with whoſe duſt we even hope our duſt ſhall be one 
day mingled, as to be moved at ſuch a fight as this? 

We all remaining ſilent, the women having their 
aprons at their eyes, Why this concern for nothing at 
all? ſaid ſhe : If I am to be blamed for any-thing, it 
is for ſhewing too much ſolicitude, as it may be thought, 
for this earthly part. I love to do every-thing for my- 
ſelf that I can do. I ever did. Every other material 

int is fo far done and taken care of, that I have had 
leiſure for things of leſſer moment. Minuteneſſes may 
be obſerved, where greater articles are not neglected for 
them. I might have had this to order, perhaps, * 

c 
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leſs fit to order it. I have no Mother, no Siſter, no 
Mrs. Norton, no Miſs Howe, near me. Some of you 
muſt have ſeen this in a few days, if not now ; per- 
haps have had the friendly trouble of directing it. And 
what is the difference of a few days to you, when I am 
gratified, rather than diſcompoſed by it? I ſhall not die 
the ſooner for ſuch a preparation, Should not every- 
body that has any-thing to bequeath make their Will? 
And who, that makes a Will, ſhould be afraid of a 
Coffin ?—My dear friends [to the women] I have con- 
fidered theſe things; do not, with ſuch an object before 
you as you have had in me for weeks, give me reaſon to 
think you have not. | 

How reafonable was all this ! — It ſhewed, indeed, 
that ſhe herſelf had well confidered it. But yet we 
could not help being ſhocked at the thoughts of the 
Coffin thus brought in ; the lovely perſon before our 
eyes, who is in all likelihood fo ſoon to fill it. 

We were all ſilent ſtill, the women in grief, I in a 
manner ſtunned. She would not aſk me, ſhe faid ; but 
would be glad, fince it had thus earlier than ſhe had 
intended been brought in, that her two good friends 
would walk in and look upon it. They would be leſs 
ſhocked, when it was made more familiar to their eye : 
Don't you lead back, ſaid ſhe, a ſtarting Steed to the 
object he is apt to ſtart at, in order to familiarize him 
to it, and cure his ſtarting ? The ſame reaſon will hold 
in this caſe, Come, my good friends, I will lead 
you in. | 

I took my leave; telling her ſhe had done wrong, 
very wrong; and ought not, by any means, to have 
ſuch an object before her. 

The women followed her in.— Tis a ſtrange Sex! 
Nothing is too ſhocking for them to look upon, or ſee 
acted, that has but Novelty and Curioſity in it. 

Down I poſted ; got a chair ; and was carried home, 
extremely ſhocked and diſcompoſed: Yet, weighing 
the Lady's arguments, I know not why I was ſo affect- 
ed—except, as ſhe ſaid, at the Unuſualneſs of the thing. 

While 
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While I waited for a chair, Mrs. Smith came down, 
and told me, that there were devices and inſcriptions 
upon. the Lid. Lord bleſs me! Is a Coffin a proper 
ſubject to diſplay fancy upon? But theſe great minds 
cannot avoid doing extraordinary things ! | 


LE T:T:ER Cl. 
M.. BELTOR PD, To ROBERT LoveLace, E; 


Friday Morn. Sept. 1. 

1* is ſurpriſing, that I, a Man, ſhould be ſo much 

affected as I was, at ſuch an object as is the ſubject 
of my former Letter; who alſo, in my late Uncle's 
caſe, and poor Belton's, had the like before me, and 
the directing of it: When ſhe, a Woman, of ſo weak and 
tender a frame, who was to fill it (ſo ſoon perhaps to 
fill it!) could give orders about it, and draw out the 
devices upon it, and explain them with fo little concern 
as the women tell me ſhe did to them, laſt night after I 
was gone. | 
L really was ill, and reſtleſs all night. Thou wert 
the ſubje& of my execration, as ſhe of my admiration, 
all the time I was quite awake: And, when I dozed, I 
dreamt of nothing but of flying Hour-glaſſes, Deaths- 
heads, Spades, Mattocks, and Eternity ; the hint of 
her devices (as given me by Mrs. Smith) running in 
my head. | | 

However, not being able to keep away from Smith's, 
I went thither about Seven. The Lady was juſt gone 
out: She had ſlept better, I found, than I, tho? her ſo- 
lemn repoſitory was under her window not far from 
her bed-ſide. 8 | 

I was prevailed upon by Mrs. Smith and her Nurſe 
Shelburne (Mrs, Lovick being abroad with her) to go 
up and look at the devices. Mrs. Lovick has ſince 
ſhewn me a copy of the draught by which all was or- 
dered. And J will give thee a ſketch of the ſymbols. 

The principal device, neatly etched on a plate of 
white metal, is a crowned Serpent, with its tail in its 

mouth, 


9 „ 24 
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mouth, forming a ring, the emblem of Eternity ; and 
in the circle made by ir is this inſcription : 


CLARISSA HAX LOVE. 
APR II. X. 
[ Then the year ] 
ETAT. XIX. 


For ornaments : At top, an Hour-glaſs winged. Ar 
bottom, an Urn. ; 
nder the Hour-glaſs, on another plate, this inſcrip- 
tion : 


Here the wicked ceaſe from troubling : And nzrE 
the weary be at reſt. Job iii. 17. | 
Over the urn, near the bottom : 


Turn again unto thy reſt, O my ſoul! For the Lord 

| bath rewarded thee: And why? Thou haſt de- 

livered my ſoul from death, mine eyes from 
tears; and my feet from falling. Pl. cxvi. 7, 8. 


Over this text is the head of a white Lily ſnapt ſhort 
off, and juſt falling from the ſtalk ; and this inſcription 
over that, between the principal plate and the lily : 


The days of man are but as graſs. For be flouriſh- 
eth as a flower of the feld: For, as ſoon as the 
wind goeth over it, it is gone; and the place 
thereof ſhall know it no more. Pl, Clit. 15, 16. 


She excuſed herſelf to the women, on the ſcore of 
her youth, and being uſed to draw for her needleworks, 
for having ſhewn more fancy than would perhaps be 
thought ſuitable on ſo ſolemn an occaſion. | 

The date, April 10. ſhe accounted for, as not being 
able to tell what her c/o//ng-day would be; and as That 
was the fatal day of her leaving her Father's houſe. 

She diſcharged the Undertaker's Bill after I went 
away, with as much chearfulneſs as ſhe could ever have 
paid for the cloaths ſhe ſold to purchaſe this her palace: 
For ſuch ſhe called it; reflecting upon herielf for the 


expenſiveneſs of it, ſaying, That they might obſerve 
in 
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in her, that pride left not poor mortals. to the laſt : 
But indeed ſhe did not know but her Father would per- 
mit it, when furniſhed, ta be carried down to be depo- 
ſited with her Anceſtors ; and, in that caſe, fhe ought 
1 to diſcredit thoſe Anceſtors in her appearance amongſt 
them, 

It is covered with fine black cloth, and lined with 
white ſatten; ſoon, ſhe ſaid, to be tarniſhed by viler 
earth than any it could be covered by. 

The burial-dreſs was brought home with it. The 
women had curioſity enough, I ſuppoſe, to ſee her open 
That, if ſhe did open it. —And, perhaps, thou wouldſt 
have been glad to have been preſent, to have admired 
it too. | kk | 

Mrs. Lovick ſaid, ſhe took the liberty to blame her; 
and wiſhed the removal of ſuch an object from her 
bed-chamber, at leaſt : And was ſo affected with the 
noble anſwer ſhe made upon it, that ſhe entered it down 
the moment ſhe left her. RAISE 
© To perſons in health, ſaid ſhe, this ſight may be 
© ſhocking; and the preparation, and my unconcerned- 
© neſs in it, may appear affected: But to me, who 
© have had fo gradual a weaning-time from the world, 
and ſo much reaſon not to love it, I muſt fay, I dwell 
on, I indulge (and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, I enjoy) the 
thoughts of death. For, believe me [looking ſted- 
faſtly at the awful receptacle]; Believe what at this 
inſtant I feel to be moſt true, That there is ſuch a vaſt 
ſuperiority of weight and importance in the thought 
of death, and its hoped-for happy conſequences, that 
it in a manner annihilates all other conſiderations and 
concerns. Believe me, my good friends, it does what 
nothing elſe can do: It teaches me, by ſtrengthening 
in-me the force of the Divineſt Example, to forgive 
the injuries I have received ; and ſhuts out the re- 
membrance of paſt evils from my ſoul.” | 
And now let me aſk thee, Lovelace, Doſt thou 

think, that, when the time ſhall come that thou ſhalt 
be obliged to launch into the boundleſs Ocean of Eter- 


nity, 
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nity, thou wilt be able (any more than poor Belton) to 
act thy part with ſuch true Heroiſm, as this ſweet and 
tender bloſſom of a woman has manifeſted, and continues 
to manifeſt ! | 

O no! it cannot be]! — And why cannot it be? — 
The reaſon is evident: She has no wilful errors to look 
back upon with ſelf-reproach—and her mind is ſtrength- 
ened by the conſolations which flow from that religious 
rectitude which has been the guide of all her actions; 
and which has taught her rather to chuſe to be a Suf- 
ferer, than an Aggreſſor! | 

This was the Support of the divine Socrates, as thou 
haſt read. When led to execution, his wife lamenting 
that he ſhould ſuffer being innocent, Thou fool, ſaid 
he, wouldſt thou wiſh me to be guilty ? 


LETTER CVII. 
Mr. BELFORD, To ROBERT LoveLace, £/q; 


Friday, Sept. 1. 
T OW aſtoniſhing, in the midſt of ſuch affecting 
Scenes, is thy mirth on what thou calleſt my 

ron aſpirations | Never, ſurely, was there ſuch another 
man in this world, thy talents and thy levity taken to- 
gether !—Surely, what I ſhall ſend thee with this will 
affect thee. If not, nothing can, till ;by own hour 
come: —And heavy will then thy reflections be 

I am glad, however, that thou enableſt me to aſſure 
the Lady, that thou wilt no more moleſt her; that is 
to ſay, in other words, That, after having ruined her 
fortunes, and all her worldly proſpects, thou wilt be 
ſo gracious, as to let her lie down and die in peace. 

Thy giving up to poor Belton's Siſter the little Le- 
gacy, and thy undertaking to make Mowbray and 
Tourville follow thy example, is, I muſt ſay to thy 
honour, of a piece with thy generoſity to thy Roſe- 
bud and her Johnny ; and to a number of other good 
actions, in pecuniary matters; altho* thy Roſebud's 
is, I believe, the only inſtance where a pretty woman 
was concerned, of ſuch a diſintereſted bounty, 
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Upon my faith, Lovelace, I love to praiſe thee z and 
often and often, as thou knoweſt, have I ſtadied for 
occaſions to do it: Inſomuch that when for the life of 
me I could not think of any-thing done by thee that 
deſerved it, I have taken pains to applaud the not un- 
graceful manner in which thou haſt performed actions 
that merited the gallows. | 
Now thou art fo near, I will diſpatch my ſervant to 
thee, if occaſion requires. But, i fear, I ſhall ſoon 
give thee the news thou apprehendeſt. For I am juſt 
now ſent for by Mrs. Smith; who has ordered the meſ- 
ſenger to tell me, that ſhe knew not if the Lady will be 


alive when I come. 


Friday, Sept. 1. Two o/ Chet, at Smith's. 


I covLD not cloſe my Letter in ſuch an uncertainty 
as muſt have added to your impatience. For you 
have, on ſeveral occaſions, convinced me; that the ſuſ- 
penſe you love to give, would be the greateſt torment 
to you that you could receive. A comrion caſe with 
all aggreſſive and violent ſpirits, I believe. I will juſt 
mention then (your ſervant waiting here till I have 
written) that the Lady has had two very ſevere fits : 
In the laſt of which whilſt ſhe lay, they ſent to the 
Doctor and Mr. Goddard, who both adviſed, that a 
meſſenger ſhould be diſpatched for me, as her Executor; 
being doubtful, whether, if ſhe had a third, it would 

not carry her off. | 
She was tolerably recovered by the time I came; and 
the Doctor made her promiſe before me, that, while 
ſhe was ſo weak, ſhe would not attempt any more to 
go abroad; for, by Mrs. Lovick's deſcription, who 
attended her, the ſhortneſs of her breath, her extreme 
weakneſs, and the fervor of her devotions when at 
Church, were contrarics, which, pulling different ways 
(the Soul aſpiring, the Body ſinking) tore her tender 

frame in pieces. = 
So much for the preſent. I ſhall detain Will. no 
longer, than juſt to beg, that you will ſend me ”_ 
this 
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this packet, and the laſt, Your memory is ſo good, 
that once reading is all you ever give, or need to give, 
to any-thing. And who but ourſelves can make out 
our characters, were you inclined to let any-body ſee 
what paſſes between us ? If I cannot be obliged, I ſhall 
be tempted to with-hold what I write, till I have time to 
take a copy of it (a). | 
A Letter from Miſs Howe is juſt now brought by a 
particular meſſenger, who ſays he mult carry back a few 
lines in return. But, as the Lady is juſt retired to lie 
down, the man is to call again by-and-by. 


LIETT EN CVI. 
Mr. LovELACE, To Joun BELTORD, E; 


Uxbridge, Sept. 1. Twelve o'clock at Night. 


1 Send you the papers with this. You muſt account 

to me honeſtly and fairly when I ſce you for the 
earneſtneſs with which you write for them. And then 
alſo will we talk about the contents of your laſt diſpatch, 
and about ſome of your ſevere and unfriendly re- 
flections. 

Mean time, whatever thou doſt, don't let the won- 
derful creature leave us! Set before her the ſin of her 
preparation, as if ſhe thought ſhe could depart when 
ſhe pleaſed. She'll perſuade herſelf, at this rate, that 
ſhe has nothing to do, when all is ready, but to lie 
down, and go to ſleep: And ſuch a lively fancy as hers 
will make a reality of a jeſt at any time. 

A jeſt, I call all that has paſſed between her and me; 
a mere jeſt to die for—For has not her Triumph over 
me, from firſt to laſt, been infinitely greater than her 
Sufferings from me ? 

Would the ſacred regard I have for her purity, even 
for her perſonal as well as intellectual purity, permit, 


(a) It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Mr. Belford's ſolicitude 
to get back his Letters, was owing to his defire of fulfilling the 
Lady's wiſhes, that he would furniſh Miſs Howe with materials to 
vindicate her memory. 
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I could prove this as clear as the Sun. Tell therefore 
the dear creature, that ſhe muſt not be wicked in her 
piety. There is a 700 much, as well as a too little, even 
in righteouſneſs. Perhaps ſhe does not think of that. — 
O that ſhe would have permitted my attendance, as 
obligingly as ſhe does of thine !—The dear Soul uſed to 
love Humour. I remember the time that ſhe knew 
how to ſmile at a piece of a-propos Humour. And, 
let me tell thee, a ſmile upon the Lips, or a ſparkling 
in the Eye, muſt have had its correſpondent cheartul- 
neſs in a Heart ſo ſincere as hers. 

Tell the Doctor, I will make over all my Poſſeſſions, 
and all my Reverſions, to him, if he will but prolong 
her life for one twelvemonth to come. But for one 
twelve month, Jack !— He will loſe all his reputation 
with me, and I ſhall treat him as Belton did his Doc- 
tor, if he cannot do this for me, on ſo young a ſubject, 
But Ninetcen, Belford | — Nineteen cannot ſo ſoon die 
of grief, if the Doctor deſerve that name; and ſo bloom- 
ing and fo fine a conſtitution as ſhe had but three or 
four months ago! 

But what need the Doctor to aſk her leave to write 
to her friends ? Could he not have done it, without 
letting her know any-thing of the matter ? That was 
one of the likelieſt means that could be thought of, to 
bring ſome of them about her, ſince ſhe is fo deſirous 
to ſee them. At leaſt, it would have induced them to 
ſend up her favourite Norton. But theſe plaguy ſo- 
lemn fellows are great traders in parade. They'll cram 
down your throat their poiſonous drugs by wholeſale, 
without aſking you a queſtion ; and have the aſſurance to 
ow? it to be preſcribing : But, when they are to do good, 
they are to require your conſent, 

How the dear creature's character riſes jn every line 
of thy Letters! But it is owing to the uncommon occa- 
ſions the has met with that ſhe blazes out upon us with 
ſuch a meridian luſtre. How, but for thoſe occaſions, 
could her noble ſentiments, her prudent conſideration, 
her forgiving ſpirit, her exalted benevolence, and her 

equanimity 
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equanimity in view of the moſt ſhocking proſpects 
(which ſet her in a light ſo ſuperior to all her Sex, and 
even to the philoſophers of antiquity) have been mani- 
feſted ? 

I know thou wilt think I am going to claim ſome 
merit to myſelf, for having given her ſuch opportunities 
of ſignalizing her virtues. But I am not ; for, if I did, 
I muſt ſhare that merit with her implacable relations, 
who would juſtly be entitled to π ¾ä, thirds of it, at leaſt: 
And my foul diſdains a partnerſhip in any-thing with 
ſuch a family. | 

But this I mention as an anſwer to thy reproaches, 
that I could be ſo little edified by perfections, to which, 
thou ſuppoſeſt, I was for ſo long together daily and 
hourly a perſonal witneſs—When, admirable as ſhe was 
in all ſhe ſaid, and in all ſhe did, occaſion had not at 
that time ripened, and called forth, thoſe amazing per- 
fections which now aſtoniſh and confound me. : 

Hence it is, that I admire her more than ever; and 
that my Love for her is leſs perſonal, as I may ſay, 
more intellectual, than ever I thought it could be to 
woman. 

Hence alſo it is, that I am confident (would it pleaſe 
the Fates to ſpare her, and make her mine) I could love 
her with a purity that would draw on my own FUTURE, 
as well as enſure her TEMPORAL happineſs. —And hence, 
by neceſſary conſequence, ſhall I be the moſt miſerable 
of all men, if I am deprived of her. | 

Thou ſeverely reflecteſt upon me for my levity : 
The Abbey inſtance in thine eye, I ſuppoſe. And I will 
be ingenuous enough to own, that as thou ſeeſt not my 
heart, there may be paſſages in every-one of my Letters, 


which (the melancholy occaſion conſidered) deſerve thy 


moſt pointed rebukes. But, faith, Jack, thou art ſuch 
a tragi-comical mortal, with thy leaden aſpirations at 
one time, and thy flying hour-glaſſes and dreaming 
terrors at another, that, as Prior ſays, What ſerious is, 
thou turn'ſt to farce ;, and it is impoſſible to keep * 
| Cc 2 
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the bounds of decorum or gravity, when one reads what 
thou writeſt. 

But to reſtrain myſelf (for my conſtitutional gaiety 
was ready to run away with me again) I will repeat, I 
muſt ever repeat, that I am moſt egregiouſly affected 
with the circumſtances of the caſe : And, were this 
Paragon actually to quit the world, ſhould never enjoy 
myſelf one hour together, tho* I were to live to the age 
of Methuſalem. 

Indeed it is to this deep Concern, that my Levity is 
owing : For I ſtruggle and ſtruggle, and try to buffet 
down my. cruel reflections as they riſe ; and when I 
cannot, I am forced, as I have often ſaid, to try to 
make myſelf laugh, that I may not cry; for one or 
other I muſt do: And is it not philoſophy carried to 
the higheſt pitch, for a man to conquer ſuch tumults 
of ſoul as I am ſometimes agitated by, and, in the very 
height of the ſtorm, to be able to quaver out an horſe- 
laugh ? 

Your Seneca's, your Epictetus's, and the reſt of 
your Stoical tribe, with all their Apathy-nonſenſe, could 
not come up to this. They could forbear wry faces: 
Bodily pains they could well enough ſeem to ſupport ; 
and that was all : But the pangs of their own ſmitten- 
down Souls they could not laugh over, tho* they could 
at the follies of others. They re'd grave lectures; but 
they were grave. This high point of philoſophy, to 
laugh and be merry in the midſt of the moſt ſoul-har- 
rowing woes, when the heart-ſtrings are juſt burſting 
aſunder, was reſerved for thy Lovelace. 

There is ſomething owing to Conſtitution, I own; 
and that this is the laughing-time of my life. For 
what a woe muſt that be, which for an hour together 
can mortity a man of Six or Seven-and-twenty, in high 
blood and ſpirits, of a naturally gay diſpoſition, who 
can ſing, dance, and ſcribble, and take and give de- 
light in them all ?—But then my grief, as my joy, is 
ſharper-pointed than moſt other mens; and, like what 
Dolly Welby once told me, deſcribing the parturient 
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throes, if there were not lucid intervals, if they did not 
come and go, there would be no bearing them. 
* * * * 
. * 

Arrrn all, as I am ſo little diſtant from the dear 
creature, and as ſhe is ſo very ill, I think I cannot ex- 
cuſe myſelf from making her one viſit, Nevertheleſs, 
if I thought her ſo near [What word ſhall I uſe, that 
my ſoul is not ſhocked at !] and that ſhe would be 700 
much diſcompoſed by a viſit z I would not think of it. 
—Yet how can I bear the recollection, that, when ſhe 
laſt went from me (her innocence ſo triumphant over 
my premeditated guilt, as was enough to reconcile her 
to life, and to ſet her above the ſenſe of injuries ſo no- 
bly ſuſtained, that) ſhe ſhould then depart with an in- 
curable fracture in her heart; and that zbat ſhould be 
the laſt time I ſhould ever ſee her !—How, how, can I 
bear this reflection 

O Jack ! how my Conſcience, that gives edge even 
to thy blunt reflections, tears me Even this moment 
would I give the world to puſh the cruel reproacher 
from me by one ray of my uſual gaiety! — Sick of 
myſelf !—Sick of the remembrance of my vile plots ; 
and of my light, my momentary ecſtaſy [ Villainous 
burglar, felon, thief, that I was !] which has brought 
upon me ſuch durable and ſuch heavy remorſe ! what 
would I give that I had not been guilty of ſuch bar- 
barous and ingrateful perfidy to the moſt excellent of 
God's creatures ! | 

I would end, methinks, with one ſprightlier line !— 
But it will not be.—Let me tell thee then, and rejoice 
at it if thoy wilt, that I am 

Inexpreſſibly miſerable ! 


LETTER CIX. 


Mr. BELTrORD, To ROBERT LOVELACE, Ei; 

| Sat. Morning, Sept. 2. 
HAVE ſome little pleaſure given me by thine, 
juſt now brought me. I ſee now that thou haſt 


a little humanity left, Would to heaven, for the dear 
| Cc 3 Lady's 
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Lady's ſake, as well as for thy own, that thou hadſt 
romaged it up from all the dark forgotten corners of 
thy ſoul a hitle ſooner ! 

The Lady is alive, and ſerene, and calm, and has all 
her noble intell-E&s clear and ſtrong : But Nineteen will 
not however fave her. She ſays, ſhe will now content 
herſ-If with her Cloſct- duties, fol the viſits of the Pa- 
riſh-miniſter ; and will not attempt to go out. Nor, 
indeed, will ſhe, I am afraid, ever walk up or down a 
pair of ſtairs again. 

I am ſorry at my ſoul to have this to ſay : But it 
would be a folly to flatter thee. 

As to thy ſecing her, I believe the leaſt hint of that 
ſort, now, would cut off ſome hours of her life. 

What has contributed to her ſerenity, it ſeems, is, 
That, taking the alarm her fits gave her, ſhe has en- 
tire'y kniſhed, and ſigned and ſealed, her Laſt Will: 
Which ihe had deferred doing till this time, in hopes, 
as ſhe ſ:id, of ſome good news from Harlowe-Place ; 
which would have induced her to "—_ lome paſlages 
in it. 

Mis Howe's Letter was not given her till Four in the 
afternoon, yeſterday ; at what time the meſſenger re- 
turned for an Anſwer, She admitted him into her pre- 
ſence in the Dining-room, ill as ſhe then was; and ſhe 
would have wiitten a few lines, as deſired by Miſs 
Howe ; but, not being able to hold a pen, ſhe bid 
the meſſenger tell her, that ſhe hoped to be well enough 
to write a long Letter by the next day 8 1 and 
would not now detain lim. 


Saturday, Six in the Afternoon. 


I caLrD juſt now, and found the Lady writing to 
Miſs H we. She made me a melancholy compliment, 
that ſhe ſhewed me not Miſs Howe's Letter, becauſe I 
ſhould ſoon have that and all her papers before me. 
But ſhe told me, that Miſs Howe had very conſiderately 

obviated to Colonel Morden ſeveral things which might 
have occaſioned miſapprehenſions between him and " 
* an 
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and had likewiſe =_ a lighter conſtruction, for the 
ſake of peace, on ſome of your actions, than they de- 
ſerved. . 

She added, That her Couſin Morden was warmly 
engaged in her favour with her friends: And one good 
piece of news Miſs Howe's Letter contained; that her 
Father would give up ſome matters, which (appertain- 
ing to her of right) would make my Executorſhip the 
eaſier in ſome particulars that had given her a little pain. 

She owned ſhe had been obliged to leave off (in the 
Letter ſhe was writing) thro* weakneſs. 

Will. ſays, he ſhall reach you to-night. I ſhall ſend 
in the morning ; and if I find her not worſe, will ride 
to Edgware, and return in the afternoon, 


LD EFT" CX: 


Miſs Hows, To Miſs CLARISSAHARHLTLOWE. 

My deareſt Friend, Tueſday, Aug. 29. 

E are at length returned to our own home. I 
W had intended to wait on you in London: But 
my Mother is very ill Alas! my dear, ſhe is very ill 
indeed—And you are likewiſe very ill — I ſce that by 
yours of the 25th —What ſhall I do, if I loſe two ſuch 
near, and dear, and tender friends? She was taken ill 
yeſterday at our laſt ſtage in our return home — And 
has a violent ſurfeit and fever, and the Doctors are 
doubtful about her. | 
If ſhe ſhould die, how will all my pertneſſes to her 
fly in my face !—Why, why, did I ever vex her? She 
ſays J have been all duty and obedience !— She kindly 
forgets all my faults, and remembers every-thing I have 
been ſo happy as to oblige her in. And this cuts me 
to the heart. 

I fee, I ſee, my dear, you are very bad—And I can- 
not bear it. Do, my beloved Miſs Harlowe, if you 
can be better, do, for my ſake, be better; and ſend me 
word of it. Let the bearer bring me a line, Beſure 
you ſend me a line. If I loſe you, my more than Siſter, 

| Cc 4 and 
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and loſe my Mother, I ſhall diſtruſt my own conduct, 
and will not marry. And why ſhould I ?—Creeping, 
cringing i courtſhip IO my dear, theſe men are a 
vile race of Reptiles in our day, and mere Bears in their 
own. See in Lovelace all that is deſirable in figure, in 
birth, and in fortune: But in his heart a devil !—See 
in Hickman—Indeed, my dear, I cannot tell what any- 
body can ſce in Hickman, to be always preaching in his 
favour. And is it to be expected, that I, who could 
hardly bear controul from a Mother, ſhould take it from 
a Huſband ? — From one ioo, who has ncither more 
wit, nor more underſtanding, than myfelf ? Yet He to 
be my inſtructor !—So he will, I ſuppoſe; but more 
by the inſolence of his will, than by the merit of his 
counſel. It is in vain to think of it. I cannot be a 
Wife to any man breathing whom I at preſent know. 
This I the rather mention now, becauſe, on my Mother's 
danger, I know you will be for preſſing me the ſooner 
to throw myſelf into another ſort of protection, ſhould 
I be deprived of her. But no more of this ſubject, or 
indeed of any other ; for I am obliged to attend my 
Mamma, who cannot bear me out of her ſight, 


Weaneſday, Ang. 30, 

My Mother, Heaven be praiſed ! has had a fine 
night, and is much better. Her fever has yielded to 
medicine! And now I-can write once more with free- 
dom and eaſe to you, in hopes that you alſo are better, 
If this be granted to my prayers, I ſhall again be happy. 
I write with ſtill the more alacrity, as I have an oppor- 
tunity given me to touch upon a ſubject in which you 
are nearly conceried, _ 

You muſt know then, my dear, that your Couſin 
Morden tias been here with me. He told me of an 
Interview he had on Monday at Lord M's with Love- 
lace ; and aſked me abundance of queſtions about you, 
and about that villa nous man. 

I cou'd have raiſed a fine flame between them if I 


would: But, obſerving that he is a man of very lively 
US ab paſſions, 
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paſſions, and believing you would be miſerable if any- 
thin ſhould happen to him from a quarrel with a man 
who is known to have ſo many advantages at his ſword, I 
made not the worſt of the ſubjefts we talked of. But, 
as I could not tell untruths in his favour, you muſt 
think I ſaid enough to make him curſe the wretch. 

I don't find, well as they all uſed to reſpe& Colonel 
Morden, that he has influence enough upon them to 
bring them to any terms of Reconciliation. 

/ hat can they mean by it! — But your Brother is 
come home, it ſeems ; So, The Honour of the houſe, 
The Reputation of the family, is all the cry ! 

Tae Colonel is exceedingly out of humour with them 
all. Yet has he not hitherco, it ſeems, ſeen your brutal 
Brother. I told him how ill you were, and communi- 
cated to him ſome of the contents of your Letter. He 
admired you, curſed Lavelace, and raved againſt all 
77 family. — He declared, that they were all unworthy 
of you. ; 

1 his earneſt requeſt, I permitted him to take ſome 
brief notes of ſuch of the contents of your Letter to 
me, as I thought I could read to him; and, particu- 
* larly, of your melancholy concluſion (a). 

He ſays, That none of your friends think you fo ill 
as you are; nor will believe it. He is ſure they all 
love you, and that dearly too. | 
, If they do, their preſent hardneſs of heart will be 
the ſubject of everlaſting remorſe to them ſhould you 
be taken from us — But now it ſeems [Barbarous 
wretches!] you are to ſuffer within an inch of your life. 

He aſked me queſtions about Mr. Belford : And 
when he had heard what I had to fay of that gentleman, 
and his diſintereſted ſervices to you, he raved at ſome 
villainous ſurmiſes thrown out againſt you by that offi- 
cious pedant, Brand: Who, but for his gown, I find, 
would come off poorly enough between your Couſin 
and Lovelace, | 

He was ſo yneaſy about you himſclf, that on Thurſ- 

(4) See p. 398, 
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day the 24th he ſent up an honeſt ſerious man (a), one 
Alſton, a gentleman farmer, to enquire of your con- 
dition, your viſiters, and the like; who brought him 
word, that you was very ill, and wis put to great 
ſtreights to ſupport yourſelf: But as this was told him 
by the gentlewoman of the houſe where you lodge, 
who it ſ:ems mingled with it ſome tart, tho* deſerved, 
reflections upon your relations cruelty, it was not cre- 
dited by them : And I myſelf hope it cannot be true ; 
for ſurely you could not be fo unjuft, I will ſay, to my 
friendſhip, as to ſuffer any inconveniencies for want of 
money. I think I could not forgive you, if it were ſo. 

The Colonel (as one of your Truſtees) is reſolved 
to ſee you put into poſſeſſion of your Eſtate : And, 
in the mean time, he has actually engaged them to 
remit to him for you the produce of it accrued ſince 
your Grandfather's death (a very conſiderable ſum) ; 
and propoſes himſelf to attend you with it. But, by 
a hint he dropt, I find you had diſappointed ſome 
people's littleneſs, by not writing to them for mone 
and ſupplies ; ſince they were determined to diftrek, 
you, and to put you at defiance. | 

Like all the reſt! — I hope I may ſay bat without 
offence. 

Your Couſin imagines, that, before a Reconciliation 
takes place, they will inſiſt, that you ſhall make ſuch 
a will as to that Eftate, as they ſhall approve of: But 
he declares, he will not go out of England till he has 
ſeen juſtice done you by every-body ; and that you ſhall 
not be impoſed on either by Friend or Foe— 

By Relation or Foe, ſhould he not have ſaid ?— For 
a Friend will not impoſe upon a Fiiend. 

So, my dear, you are to buy your peace, if ſome 
people are to have their wills ! | 

Your Couſin [Not J, my dear, tho* it was always 
my opinion (4) ] fays, that the whole family is 100 
rich to be either humble, confederate, or contented. And 
as for himſelf, he has an ample fortune, he ſays, and 
thinks of leaving it wholly to you 


(a) See p. 274+ 5 Ses Vol. I. p. 51. 
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Had this villain Lovelace conſulted his worldly in- 
tereſt only. what a fortune would he have had in you, 
even altho* your marrying him had deprived you of 
a paternal ſhare ? 

I am obliged to leave off here. But having a good 
deal ſtill ro write, and my Mother better, I will pur- 
ſue the ſubject in another Letter, altho' I ſend both to- 
gether. I need not ſay how much I am, and will ever 
be, 13H 

Your affectionate, &c. 
Anna Hows. 


LET TEK (XI. 
Miſs How E, To Miſs CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


| Thurſday, Aug. 31. 

H E Colonel thought fit once, in praiſe of Love- 

lace's genero/ity, to ſay, that (as @ man of ho- 

nour ought) he took to himſelf all the blame, and ac- 

quitted you of the conſequences of the precipitate ſtep 

you had taken; ſince, he ſaid, as you loved him, and 

was in his power, he muſt have had advantages, which 

he would not have had, if you had continued at your 
Father's, or at any Friend's. 

Mighty generous, I ſaid (were it as he ſuppoſed) in 
ſuch inſolent reflecters, the beſt of them; who pretend 
to clear reputations which never had been ſullied but 
but by falling into their dirty acquaintance ! But in 
this caſe, I averred, that there was no need of any- 
thing but the ſtricteſt truth, to demonſtrate Lovelace 
to be the blackeſt of villains, You the brighteſt of in- 
nocents. 

This he catched at; and ſwore, that if any-thing 
uncommon or barbarous in the ſeduction were to come 
out, as indeed one of the Letters you had written to 
your friends, and which had been ſhewn him, very 
ſtrongly implied; that is to ſay, my dear, If any-thing 
worſe than perjury, breach of faith, and abuſe of a ge- 
nerous confidence were to appear Sorry fellows !] he 
would avenge his Couſin to the utmoſt, | 
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I urged your apprehenſions on this head from your 
laſt Letter to me: But he ſeemed capable of taking 
what I know to be real Greatneſs of Soul, in an un- 
worthy ſenſe : For he mentioned directly upon it, the 
expectation your friends had, that you ſhould (previous 
to any Reconciliation with them) appear in a Court of 
Juſtice againſt the villain—LIF you could do it with the 
advantage to yourſelf that I hinted might be done. 

And truly, if I would have heard him, he had inde- 
licacy enough to have gone into the nature of the proof 
of the crime upon which they wanted ro have Lovelace 
arraigned. Yet this is a Man improved by Travel 
and Learning! — Upon my word, my dear, I, who 
have been accuſtomed to the moſt delicate converſation 
ever ſince J had the honour to know you, deſpiſe this 
Sex from the gentleman down to the peaſant. 

Upon the whole, I find that Mr. Morden has a very 
flender notion of womens virtue, in particular caſes : 
For which reaſon I put him down, tho* your favourite, 
as one who is not entitled 10 caſt the firſt tone. 

I never knew a man who deſerved to be well thought 
of himſelf for his morals, who had a ſlight opinion of ; 

the virtue of our Sex in general. For if, from the e 
difference of Temperament and Education, Modeſty, . 
* Chaſtity, and Piety too, are not to be found in our Sex 

Fsferably to the other, I ſhould think it a ſign of a 
much worſe nature in 09475. 
: He even hinted (as from your relations indeed) that 
it is impoſſible but there muſt be ſome Will where there 
is much Love. 2 
Theſe ſort of reflections are enough to make a wo- 
man, who has at heart her own honour and the honour 
of her Sex, to look about her, and conſider what ſhe 
is doing when ſhe enters into an intimacy with theſe 
wretches; ſince it is plain, that whenever ſhe throws 
herſelf into the power of a man, and leaves for him her 
Parents or Guardians, every-body will believe it to be 
owing more to her good luck than to her diſcretion, 
if there be not an end of her virtue: And let the on 
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be ever ſuch a villain to her, ſne muſt take into her on 
boſom a ſhare of his guilty baſeneſs. 

J am writing to general caſes. You, my dear, are 
out of the queſtion. Your Story, as I have heretofore 
ſaid, will afford a Warning, as well as an Example (a): 
For who is it that will not infer, That if a perſon of 
your fortune, character, and merit, could not eſcape ruin, 
after ſhe had put herſelf into the power of her Hæna, 
what can a thoughtleſs, fond, giddy creature expect ? 

Every man, they will fay, is not a LoveLace— 
True: But then, neither is every woman a CLARISSA. 
And allow for the one and for the other, the Example 
muſt be of general uſe. 

I prepared Mr. Morden to expect your appointment 
of Mr. Belford for an office that we both hope he will 
have no occaſion to act in (nor any-body elſe) for many, 
very many years to come, He was at firſt ſtartled at 
it: But, upon hearing ſuch of your reaſons as had ſatiſ- 
fied me, he only ſaid, That ſuch an appointment, were 
it to take place, would exceedingly affect his other 
Couſins. 

He told me, he had a copy of Lovelace's Letter to 
you, imploring your pardon, and offering to undergo 
any penance to procure it (5) ; and alſo of your Anſwer 
to it (c). 

I find he is willing to hope, that a Marriage between 
you may ſtill take place; which, he ſays, will heal up all 
breaches. 

I would have written much more On the following 
particulars eſpecially ; to wit, Of the wretched man's 
hunting you out of your lodgings : Of your relations 
ſtrange implacableneſs [Iam in haſte, and cannot think 
of a word you would like better, juſt now] : Of your 
laſt Letter to Lovelace, to divert him from purſuing 
you : Of your Aunt Hervey's penitential converſation 
with Mrs, Norton: Of Mr. Wyerley's renewed addreſs : 
Of your leſſons to me in Hickman's behalf, ſo ap- 


| proveable, 
(a) See Vol. III. p. 274. 

(5) See p. 168. of this Volume, 
(e) Ibid. p. 179. 
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proveable, were the man more ſo than he is: But in- 
deed I am offended with him at this inſtant, and have 
been for theſe two days :—Of your Siſter's tranſporta- 
tion · project: And of twenty and twenty other things: 
hut am obliged to leave off, to attend my two Couſins 
Spilſworth, and my Couſin Herbert, who are come to 
viſit us on account of my Mother's illneſs—!] will there- 
fore diſpatch theſe by Rogers; and if my Mother gets 
well ſoon (as I hope ſhe will) I am reſolved to ſee you 
in town, and tell you every-thing that now is upon 
my mind; and particularly, mingling my Soul with 
yours, how much I am, and will ever be, my deareſt, 
dear friend, 
| Your affefitonate 
Anna Hows, 


Let Rogers bring one line, I pray you. I thought 
to have ſent him this afternoon ; but he cannot 
ſet out till to-morrow morning early. 

I cannot expreſs how much your ſtaggering lines, and 
your concluſion, affect me 


CET TER CE. 


Mr. BELTOR D, To RoRERT LovELact, £/q; 
Sunday Evening, Sept. 3. 
Wonder not at the impatience your ſervant tells me 
you expreſs to hear from me. I was deſigning to 
write you a long Letter, and was juſt returned from 
Smith's for that purpoſe; but, ſince you are ſo urgent, 
you muſt be contented with a ſhort one. 

I attended the Lady this morning, juſt before I ſet 
out for Edgware. She was fo ill over- night, that ſhe 
was obliged to leave unfiniſhed her Letter to Miſs Howe, 
But early this morning ſhe made an end of it, and had 
Juſt ſealed it up as I came. She was ſo fatigued with 
writing, that ſhe told me ſhe would lie down after! 
was gone, and endeavour to recruit her ſpirits. 

They had ſent for Mr. Goddard, when ſhe was fo 


ill laſt night; and not being able to ſee him out of her 
| own 
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own chamber, he, for the firſt time, ſaw her Houſe, as 
ſhe calls it. He was extremely ſhocked and concerned 
at it ; and chid Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick for not 
perſuading her to have ſuch an object removed from 
her bedchamber: And when they excuſed themſelves 
on the little authority it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe they 
muſt have with a Lady ſo much their ſuperior, he re- 
flected warmly on thoſe who had more authority, and 
who left her to proceed with ſuch a ſhocking and ſo- 
lemn whimſy, as he called it. 

It is placed near the window, like a harpſichord, 
tho* covered over to the ground: And when ſhe is ſo 
ill, that ſhe cannot well go to her cloſet, ſhe writes 
and reads upon it, as others would upon a deſk or ta- 
ble. But (only as ſhe was ſo ill laſt night) ſhe chuſes 
not to ſee any-body in that apartment. 

I went to Edgware z and, returning in the evening, 
attended her again. She had a Letter brought her from 
Mrs. Norton (a long one, as it ſeems by its bulk) juſt 
before I came. But ſhe had not opened it; and ſaid, 
That as ſhe was pretty calm and compoſed, ſhe was 
afraid to look into the contents, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
ruffled ; expecting, now, to hear of nothing that could 
do her good or give her pleaſure from that good wo- 
man's dear hard-hearted neighbours, as ſhe called her 
own relations. 

Seeing her fo weak and ill, I withdrew ; nor did ſhe 
deſire me to tarry, as ſometimes ſhe does, when I make 
a motion to depart, | 

I had ſome hints, as I went away, from Mrs. Smith, 
that ſhe had appropriated that evening to ſome offices, 
that were to ſave trouble, as ſhe called it, after her de- 
parture; and had been giving Orders to her Nurſe, 
and to Mrs. Lovick, and Mrs. Smith, about what ſhe 
would have done when ſhe was gone; and I believe 
they were of a very delicate and affecting nature; but 
Mrs, Smith deſcended not to particulars. 

The Doctor had been with her, as well as Mr. God- 
dard; and they both joined with great earneſtneſs to 

| perſuade 
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rſuade her to have her Houſe removed out of her 
ſight: But ſhe aſſured them, that it gave her pleaſure 
and ſpirits; and, being a neceſſary preparation, ſhe 
wondered they ſhould be ſurpriſed at it, when ſhe had 
not any of her family about her, or any old acquaint- 
ance, on whoſe care and exactneſs in theſe punctilio's, 
as ſhe called them, ſhe could rely. 

The Doctor told Mrs. Smith, that he believed ſhe 
would hold out long enough for any of her friends to 
have notice of her ſtate, and to ſee her, and hardly 
longer; and ſince he could not find, that ſhe had any 
certainty of ſeeing her Couſin Morden (which made it 
plain that her relations continued inflexible) he would 
go home, and write a Letter to her Father, take it as 
ſhe would. 

She had ſpent great part of the day in intenſe deyo- 
tions; and to-morrow morning ſhe is to have with her 
the ſame Clergyman who has often attended her ; from 
whoſe hands ſhe will again receive the Sacrament, 

Thou ſeeſt, Lovelace, that all is preparing, that all 
will be ready; and I am to attend her to-morrow after- 
noon, to take ſome inſtructions from her in relation to 
my part in the office to be performed for her. And 
thus, omitting the particulars of a fine converſation be- 
tween her and Mrs. Lovick, which the latter acquainted 
me with, as well as another between her and the Doctor 
and Apothecary, which J had a deſign this evening to 
give you, they being of a very affeCting nature, I have 


yielded to your impatience. | 


I ſhall diſpatch Harry to-morrow morning early with 
her Letter to Miſs Howe: An offer ſhe took very 
kindly ; as ſhe is extremely ſolicitous to leſſen 
that young Lady's apprehenſions for her on not 
hearing from her by Saturday's poſt : And yet, if 
ſhe write truth, as no doubt but ſhe will, how can 
her apprehenſions be leſſened? 


LET. 
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LETTER CxXIII. 
Miſs CLar188a HARLOWE, To Miſs Howe. 


Saturday, Sept. 2. 


Write, my beloved Miſs Howe, tho' very ill ſtill : 
But I could not by the return of your meſſenger ; 
for I was then unable to hold a pen. 

Your Mother's illneſs (as mentioned in the firſt part 
of your Letter) gave me great diſtreſs for you, till I 
read farther. You bewailed it as it became a Daugh- 
ter ſo ſenſible. May you be bleſſed in each other for 
many, very many, happy years to come ! I doubt not, 
that even this ſudden and grievous indiſpoſition, by the 
frame it has put you in, and the apprehenſion it has 
given you of loſing ſo dear a Mother, will contribute 
to the happineſs I wiſh you: For, alas! my dear, we 
ſeldom know how to value the bleſſings we enjoy, till 
we are in danger of loſing them, or have actually loſt 
them: And then, what would we give to have them 
reſtored to us? : | 

What, I wonder, has again happened between You 
and Mr. Hickman ? Altho* I know it not, I dare ſay 
it is owing to ſome pretty petulance, to ſome half- 
ungenerous advantage taken of his obligingneſs and 
aſſiduity. Will you never, my dear, give the weight 
You and all our Sex ought to give to the qualities of 
Sobriety and Regularity of Life and Manners in that 
Sex? Muſt bold creatures, and forward ſpirits, for ever, 
and by the beſt and wiſeſt of us, as well as by the in- 
diſcreeteſt, be the moſt kindly treated ? 


My dear friends know not, that I have actually ſuf- 


fered within /eſs than an inch of my life. 

Poor Mr. Brand ! He meant well, I believe. I am 
afraid all will turn heavily upon him, when he probably 
imagined, that he was taking the beſt method to oblige. 
But were he not to have been fo light of belief, and 
ſo weakly. officious ; and had given a more favourable, 
and, it would be ſtrange if I could not ſay, a juſter 
„Vor, VI D d report; 
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report; things would have been, nevertheleſs, exactly 
as they are. | 

I muſt lay down my pen. I am very ill. I believe 
I ſhall be better by-and-by. The bad writing would 
betray me, altho* I had a mind to keep from you, 
what the event muſt ſoon— 


* 25 


N ow I reſume my trembling pen. Excuſe the un- 
ſteady writing. It will be ſo— 

I have wanted no money : So don't be angry about 
ſuch a trifle as money. Yet am 1 glad of what you 
inclined me to hope, that my friends will give up the 
produce of my Grandfather's Eſtate ſince it has been 
in their hands: Becauſe, knowing it to be my right, 
and that they could not want it, I had already diſpoſed 
of a good part of it; and could only hope they would 
be willing to give it up at my laſt requeſt. And now 
how rich ſhall I think myſelf in this my laſt ſtage !— 
And yet I did not want before — Indeed I did not— 
For who, that has many Superſluities, can be ſaid to 
want? ; 

Do not, my dear friend, be concerned that I call it 
my laſt tage ;, for what is even the long life which in 
high health we wiſh for ? What, but, as we go along, 
a life of apprehenſion, ſometimes for our friends, oftener 
for ourſelves? And at laſt, when arrived at the Old 
Age we covet, one heavy loſs or deprivation having 
ſucceeded another, we ſee ourſelves ſtript, as I may 
ſay, of every one we loved; and find ourſelves ex- 
poſed, as uncompanionable poor creatures, to the flights, 
to the contempts, of joſtling youth, who want to puſh 
us off the ſtage, in hopes to poſſeſs what we have :— 
And, ſuperadded to all, our own infirmities every day 
encreaſing : Of themſelves enough to make the life we 
wiſhed-tor the greateſt diſeaſe of all! Don't you re- 
member the lines of Howard, which once you re'd to 
me in my Ivy-bower (a)? 

{a) Theſe are the lines the Lady refers to : 


From Death we roſe to Life: Tis but the ſame, 
1hro' Life to paſs again from whence we came. With 
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In the diſpoſition of what belongs to me, I have 
endeavoured to do every-thing in the juſteſt and beſt 


manner I could think of; putting myſelf in my rela- 


tions places, and, in the greater points, ordering my 
matters, as if no miſunderſtanding had happened. 

I hope they will not think much of ſome bequeſts 
where wanted, and where due from my gratitude: But 
if they ſhould, what is done, is done; and I cannot 
now help it. Yet I muſt repeat, that I hope, I Hope, 
I have pleaſed every one of them. For I would not, 
on any account, have it thought, that, in my laſt diſ 
ſition, any-thing undaughterly, unſiſterly, or unlike a 
kinſwoman, ſhould have had place in a mind that 
is /o truly free (as I will preſume to. ſay) from all 
reſentment, that it now overflows with gratitude and 
bleſſings for the good I have received, altho' it be not 
all that my heart wiſhed to receive, Were it even an 
hardſhip. that I was not favoured with more, what is it 
but an hardſhip of half a year, againſt the maſt indul- 
gent goodneſs of Eighteen years and an half, that ever 
was ſhewn to a Daughter? 1 | 

My Couſin, you tell me, thinks I was off my guard, 
and that I was taken at ſome advantage. Indeed, 
my dear, I was not. Indeed I gave no room for ad- 
vantage to be taken of me. I hope, one day, that will 
be ſeen, if I have the juſtice done me which Mr. Bel- 
ford aſſures me of. 

I ſhould hope, that my Couſin has not taken the liber- 
ties which you, by an obſervation (not, in general, unjuſt) 
ſeem to charge him with. For it is fad to think, that 

With ſhame we ſee our Pass10ns can prevail, 

Where Reaſon, Certainty, and Virtue fail. 

Hoxovs, that empty name! can Death deſpiſe : 

Scorn'p Love, to Death, as to a refuge, flies; 

And Sorrow waits for Death with longing eyes. 5 
Horx triumphs o'er the thoughts of Death; and Fars 
Cheats fools, and flatters the unfortunate. 


Me fear to loſe, what a /mall time muſt waſte, 
Till Life itſelf grows the 4di/ca/e at laſt. 


Begging for Life, we beg for more decay, 
And w, long @ dying 2 
2 
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the generality of that Sex ſhould make ſo light of 
crimes, which they juſtly hold ſo unpardonable in their 
own moſt intimate relations of ours Vet cannot com- 
mit them without doing ſuch injuries to other families 
as they think themſelves obliged to reſent unto death, 
when offered to their own. 
But we women are too often to blame on this head; 
ſince the moſt virtuous among us ſeldom make Yirtue 
the teſt of their approbation of the other Sex: Inſo- 
much that a man may glory in his wickedneſs of this 
| | ſort without being rejected on that account, even to 
| the faces of women of unqueſtionable virtue. Hence 
| it is, that a Libertine ſeldom thinks himſelf concerned 
[ ſo much as to ſave appearances: And what is it not 
| that our Sex ſuffers in their opinions on this very ſcore ? 
And what have I, more than many others, to anſwer 
for on this account, in the world's eye ? | 
May my Story be a warning to all, how they prefer 
a Libertine to a man of True Honour; and how they 
permit themſelves to be miſled (where they mean the 
| beſt) by the ſpecious, yet fooliſh hope of ſubduing 
.riveted habits, and, as I may ſay, of altering natures !— 
The more fooliſh, as conſtant experience might convince 
us, that there is hardly one in ten, of even tolerabl 
happy Marriages, in which the Wife keeps the hold in 
the Huſband's affections, which ſhe had in the Lover's. 
What influence then can ſhe hope to have over the 
- morals of an avowed Libertine, who marries perhaps 
for conveniency, who deſpiſes the tie, and whom, it is 
| too probable, nothing but Old Age, or Sickneſs, or 
Diſeaſe (the conſequence of ruinous riot) can reclaim ? 
I am very glad you gave my Coul— 


| ö Sunday Morning (Sept. 3.) Six o'Clock. 

| " HiTrex I had written, and was forced to quit my 
| pen. And ſo much weaker and worſe I grew, that 
had I reſumed it, to have cloſed here, it muſt have 
been with ſuch trembling unſteadineſs, that it would 


have given you more concern for me, than the delay of 
2 0 | ſend- 
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ſending it away by laſt night's poſt can do. I deferred 
it, therefore, to ſee how it would pleaſe God to deal 
with me. And I find myſelf, after a better night than 
I expected, lively and clear; and hope to give you a 
proof that I do, in the continuation of my Letter, 
which I will purſue as currently as if I had not left off. 

I am glad you ſo conſiderately gave my Couſin 
Morden favourable impreſſions of Mr. Belford; ſince, 
otherwiſe, ſome miſunderſtanding might have happened 
between them: For altho* I hope this Mr. Belford is an 
altered man, and in time will be a reformed one, yet 
is he one of thoſe high ſpirits that has been accuſtomed 
to reſent imaginary indignities to himſelf, when, I be- 
lieve, he has not been ſtudious to avoid giving real 
offences to others ;, men of this caſt acting as if they 
thought all the world was made to bear with them, and 
they with no-body in it. 

Mr. Lovelace, you tell me, thought fit to intruſt 
my Couſin with the copy of his Letter of penitence to 
me, and with my Anſwer to it, rejecting him and his 
ſuit : And Mr. Belford moreover acquaints me, how 
much concerned Mr. Lovelace is for his baſeneſs, and 
how freely he accuſed himſelf to my Couſin. This 
ſhews, that the true bravery of ſpirit is to be above 
doing a vile action; and that nothing ſubjects the hu- 
man mind to ſo much meannels, as the conſciouſneſs of 
having done wilful wrong to our fellow- creatures. How 
low, how ſordid, are the ſubmiſſions which elaborate. 
baſeneſs compels ! That that wretch could treat me as 
he did, and then could ſo poorly creep to me for for- 
giveneſs of crimes ſo wilful, ſo black, and ſo premedi- 
tated! How my Soul deſpiſed him for his meanneſs 
on a certain occaſion, of which you will one day be in- 
formed (a)! And him whoſe actions one's heart de- 
ſpiſes, it is far from being difficult to reject, had one 
ever ſo partially favoured him once. | 

Vet am I glad this violent ſpirit can thus creep; that, 
(a)] Meaning his meditated ſecond violence (See Vol, V. Letter 
xxx.) and his ſueceeding Letters to her, ſupplicating for her pardon. 
Vir Dd 3 | like 
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like a poiſonous ſerpent, he can thus coil himſelf, and 
hide his head in his own narrow circlets; becauſe this 
ſtooping, this abaſement, gives me hope that no fur- 
ther miſchief will enſue. 

All my apprehenſion is, what may happen when 
I am gone; leſt then my Couſin, or any other of my 
family, ſnould endeavour to avenge me, and riſk their 
own more precious lives on that account. 

If that part of Cain's curſe were Mr. Lovelace's, To 
be a fugitive and vagabond in the earth; that is to ſay, 
if it meant no more harm to him, than that he ſhould 
be obliged to travel, as it ſeems he intends (tho* I with 
him no ill in his travels) and I could know it; then 
ſhould I be eaſy in the hoped-for ſafety of my friends 
from his ſkilful violence—O that I could hear he was 
a thouſand miles off 

When I began this Letter, I did not think I could 
have run to ſuch a length. But *tis to You, my deareſt 
friend, and you have a title to the ſpirits you raiſe and 
ſupport ; for they are no longer mine, and will ſubſide 
the moment I ceaſe writing to you. 

But what do you bid me hope for, when you tell 
me, that if your Mother's health will permit, you will 
ſee me in town? I hope your Mother's health will be 
perfected as you wiſh ; but I dare not promiſe myſelf 
ſo great a favour ; ſo great a bleſſing, I will call it— 
And indeed I know not if I ſhould be able to bear it 
now! 

Tet one comfort it is in your power to give me; 
and that is, Let me know, and very ſpeedily it muſt be 
if you wiſh to oblige me, that all matters are made up 
between You and Mr. Hickman ; to whom, I ſee, you 
are reſolved, with all your bravery of ſpirit, to owe a 
multitude of obligations for his patience with your 
ftightineſs. 0 Think of this, my dear proud friend |! 
and think, likewiſe, of what I have often told you, That 
Pr1Ds, in man or woman, is an Extreme that hardly 


ever fails, ſooner or later, to . forth 1 its e 
May 
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May You, my dear Miſs Howe, have no diſcom- 
forts but what you make to yourſelf! As it will be in 
our own power to leſſen ſuch as theſe, they ought to 
be your puniſhment if you do not There is no ſuch 
thing as perfect happineſs here, ſince the buſy mind will 
make to itſelf evils, were it to find none. You will 
therefore pardon this limited wiſh, ſtrange as it may ap- 
pear till you conſider it : For to wiſh you no infelici- 
ties, either within or without you, were to wiſh you 
what can never happen in this world; and what per- 
haps ought. not to be wiſhed-for, if by a wiſh one 
could give one's friend ſuch an exemption ; ſince * 


SS 


are not to live here always. — 
We muſt not, in ſhort, expect, that our Roſes will 
grow without Thorns: But then they are uſeful and in- | 
ſtructive Thorns ; which, by pricking the fingers of the 
too haſty plucker, teach future caution, And who knows | 
not that difficulty gives poignancy to our enjoyments; 
which are apt to loſe their reliſh with us when they 
are over- eaſily obtained? 
I muſt conclude 
God for ever bleſs you, and all you love and ho- 
nour, and reward you here and hereafter for your kinds. 


nels to 


— — — — 
— 


Your ever-obliged and affectionate 


CLARISSAHARALOWE. 
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Lett. "InP 
J. J Ovelace, To Belford. Has an interview with Mr. Hick- 
man. On what occaſion. He endeavours to diſconcert 
him, by aſſurance and ridicule ; but finds him to behave with 

o 

II. From the ſame. Raillies him on his Intentional Reforma- 
tion. Aſeribes the Lady's ill health entirely to the Arreſt (in 
which he ſays he had no hand) and to her Relations cruelty. 
Makes light of her ſelling her cloaths and laces. Touches 
upon Belton's caſe. Diſtinguiſhes between campanionſbip and 

friendſhip. How he purpoſes to rid Belton of his Thomaſine 
and her cubs, 

III. Belford, To Lovelace. The Lady has written to her Sifter, 
to obtain a revocation of her Father's malediction. Defends 
her Parents. He pleads with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to her for 
his friend. Her noble anſwer, and great deportment. 

IV. From the ſame. Can hardly forbear proſtration to her. Ten- 
ders himſelf as her Banker. Converſation on this ſubject. Ad- 
mires her magnanimity. No wonder that a virtue ſo ſolidly 
baſed could baffle all his arts. Other inſtances of her greatneſs 
of mind. Mr, Smith and his Wife invite him, and beg of 
her to dine with them, it being their wedding-day. Her 
affecting behaviour on the occaſion. She briefly, and with 
her uſual noble ſimplicity, relates to them the particulars of 
her life and misfortunes, 


V. Lovelace, To Belford. Ridicules him on his addreſs to the 
Lady as her Banker, and on his aſpirations and proftrations. 
Wants to come at Letterg{ſhe has written. Puts him upon 
engaging Mrs, Lovick to bring this about. Weight that pro- 
ſelytes have with the good people who convert them, Reaſons 

for it. He has hopes ſtill of the Lady's favour. And why. 
Never adored her ſo much as now. Is about to go to a Ball at 
Colonel Ambroſe'ss Who to be there. Cenſures affectation 
and finery in the dreſs of men; and particularly, with a view 


to exalt himſelf, ridicules Belford on this ſubject, 


VI, 
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VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. Sharp Letters that paſs between Miſs 
Howe and Arabella Harlowe. 


XI. Mrs. Harlowe, To Mrs. Habe. Sent with Copies of the 
five foregoing Letters. 


XII. Mrs. Howe, To Mrs. Harlowe. In Anſwer. 


XIII. Mifs Howe, To Clariſſa. Deſires an Anſwer to her former 
Letters for her to communicate to Miſs Montague, Further 
enforces her own and her Mother's opinion, that ſhe ſhould 
marry Lovelace. Is obliged by her Mother to go to a Ball at 
Col. Ambroſe's. Fervent profeſſions of her friendly Love. 


XIV. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe. Her noble Reaſons for refuſing 
Lovelace. Defires her to communicate extracts from this 
Letter to the Ladies of his family. 


XV. From the 7 rac Begs, for her fake, that ſhe will forbear 
treating her Relations with freedom and aſperity. Endeavours, 

in her uſual dutiful manner, to defend their conduct towards 
her. Preſſes her to make Mr. Hickman happy. 


XVI. Mrs. Norton, To Clariſſa. Excuſes her long filence. Her 
family, who were intending to favour her, incenſed againſt 
her by means of Miſs Howe's warm Letters to her Siſter, 


XVII. Clariſſa, To Mrs. Norton. Is concerned that Miſs Howe 
ſhould write about her to her friends. Gives her a narrative 
of all that has befallen her ſince her laſt. Her truly Chriſtian 
frame of mind. Makes reflections worthy of herſelf, upon 
her preſent ſituation, and upon her hopes, with regard to a 
happy Futurity. 

XVIII. Copy of Clariſſa's humble Letter ta her Siſter, im- 


ploring the revocation of her Father's heavy malediction. 


XIX pa” To Lovelace, Defends the Lady from the per- 
verſeneſs he (Lovelace) imputes to her on parting with ſome 
of her apparel. Poor Belton's miſerable ſtate both of body 
and mind. Obſervations on the friendſhips of Libertines. 
Admires the noble ſimplicity, and natural eaſe and dignity of 
ſyle, of the ſacred books. Expatiates upon the pragmatical 
folly of man. Thoſe who know leaft, the greateſt ſcoffers. 

XX. From the ſame. The Lady parts with one of her beſt ſuits 

of cloaths. Reflect ions upon ſuch purchaſers as take advantage 
of the neceſſities of their fellow-creatures. Self an odious devil. 

A viſible alteration in the Lady for the worſe. She gives him 
all Mr. Lovelace's Letters. He (Belford) takes this opportu- 

nity to plead for him, Mr, Hickman comes to viſit her. 


XXI. From the ſame. Breakfaſts next morning with the Lady 
and Mr, Hickman, His adyantageous op nion of that Gentle» 
| man, 
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man. Cenſures the conceited pride and narrow- mindedneſs of 
Rakes and Libertines. Tender and affecting parting between 
Mr. Hickman and the Lady. Obſervations in praiſe of in- 
tellectual friendſhip. 

XXII. Miſs Herve, To Clariſſa. Has no notion of coldneſs in 
friendſhip. Is not a Daughter of thoſe whom ſhe ſo freely 
treats. Delays giving the deſired negative to the ſolicitation of 
the Ladies of Lovelace's family. And why. Has been ex- 
ceedingly fluttered by the appearance of Lovelace at the Ball 
given by Colonel Ambroſe. What paſſed on that occaſion. 
Her Mother, and all the Ladies of their ſelect acquaintance, 
of opinion that ſhe ſhould accept of him. 


XXIII. Clariſſa. In Anſwer. Chides her for ſuſpending the de- 
ciſive Negative. Were ſhe ſure ſhe ſhould live many years, ſhe 

would not have Mr. Lovelace. Cenſures of the world to be 
but of ſecond regard with any-body. Method as to devotion 
and exerciſe ſhe was in, when ſo cruelly arreſted. 


XXIV. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe. Deſigned to be communi- 
cated to Mr. Lovelace's relations. | | 

XXV, XXVI. Lovelace, To Belford. Two Letters entirely cha- 
racteriſtic; yet intermingled with leſſons and obſervations 
not unworthy of a better character. He has great hopes from 
Miſs Howe's mediation in his favour. Picture of two Rakes 
turned Hermits, in their penitentials. 


XXVII. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. She now greatly approves of 
her rejection of Lovelace. Admires the noble example ſhe has 
iven her Sex of a paſſion conquered. Is ſorry ſhe wrote to Ara- 
lla: But cannot imitate her in her ſelf-accuſations, and 
acquittals of others who are all in fault. Her notions of a 
Huſband's prerogative. Hopes ſhe is employing herſelf in 
penning down the particulars of her tragical ſtory. Uſes to be 
made of it to the advantage of her Sex. Her Mother earneſt 
about it. 

XX VIII. Miſs Hebe, To Miſſes Montague. With Clariſſa's 
Letter, No. xxiv. Her own ſentiments of the villainous treat- 
ment her beloved friend has met with from their Kinſman. 
Prays for vengeance upon him, if ſhe do not recover. 


XXIX. Mrs. Norton, To Clariſſa. Acquaints her with ſome 
of their movements at Harlowe-Place. Almoſt wiſhes ſhe 

would marry the wicked man. And why. Uſeful refleftions 

on What has befallen a young Lady ſo N beloved. Muſt 
try to move her Mother in her favour. But by what means 
will not tell her, unleſs ſhe ſucceed. 


XXX. Mrs. Norton, Ta Mrs, Harlswe, 
a XXXI. 
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XXXI. Mrs. Harlowe's affecting Anſwer. 

XXXII. Clariſſa, To Mrs. Norton. Earneſtly begs, for reaſons 
equally generous and Autiful, that ſhe may be left to her own 
way of working with her Relations. Has received her Siſter's 
Anſwer to her Letter No. xviii. She tries to find an excuſe 
for the ſeverity of it, tho? greatly affected by it. Other affet- 
ing and dutiful reflections. 

XXXIII. Her Sifter's cruel Letter, mentioned in the preceding. 

XXXIV. Clarifa, To Miſs Howe. Is pleaſed that ſhe now at 

laſt approves of her + Lovelace, Deſires her to be 
comforted as to her. Promiſes, that ſhe will not run away 
from life. Hopes ſhe has already got above the ſhock given her 
by the ill-treatment ſhe has met with from Lovelace. Has had 
an Eſcape, rather than a Loſs. Impoſſible, were it not for the 
outrage, that ſhe could have been happy with him. And why. 
Sets in the moſt affecting. the moſt dutiful and generous lights, 
the geief of her Father, Mother, and other Relations, on her 

. account. Has begun the particulars of her tragical ſtory ; 
but would fain avoid proceeding with it. And why. Opens 
her deſign to make Mr. Belford her Executor ; and gives her 

| reaſons for it. Her Father having withdrawn his malediction, 
ſhe has now only a Laſt Bleſſing to ſupplicate for. 


XXXV, Clariſſa, To her Siſter. Beſeeching her, in the moſt 
humble and earneſt manner, to procure her a laſt Bleſſing. 
XXXVI. Mrs. Norton, To Clariſſa. Mr. Brand to be ſent up 
to enquire after her way of life and health. His pedantic 
oe Believes they will with-hold any favour, till they 
hear his report. Doubts not that matters will ſoon take a 

happy turn. | 
XXXVII. Clariſſa. In Anſwer. The grace ſhe aſks for is only a 
bleſſing to die with, not to live with. Their favour, if they 
deſign her any, may come too late. Doubts her Mother can 
do nothing for her of herſelf. A ftrong confederacy againſt 
a poor girl, their Daughter, Siſter, Niece. Her Brother per- 
haps got it renewed before he went to Edinburgh. He needed not, 
ſays ſhe ; his work is done, and more than done. 


XXXVIII. Lovelace, To Belford. Is mortified at receiving the 
Letters of rejection. Charlotte writes to the Lady in his fa- 
vour, in the name of alli the family. Every-body approves 
of what ſhe has written ; and he has great hopes from it. 

XXXIX. Copy of Miſs Montague's Letter to Clariſſa ; beſeeching 
her, in the names of all their noble family, to receive Love- 

Aae to favour. | [7 
XL, 
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XL. Belford, To Lovelace. Propoſes to put Belton's Siſter into 
poſſeſſion of Belton's Houſe for him. The Lady viſibly al- 

tered for the worſe. Again inſiſts upon his promiſe not to 
moleſt her. 


XLI. Clariſſa, To Miſs Montague. In Anſwer to hers, Ne xxxix. 


XLII. Belford, To Lovelace. Has juſt now received a Letter 
from the Lady, which he incloſes, requeſting extracts from 
the Letters written to him by Mr. Lovelace within a particu- 
lar period. The reaſons which determine him to oblige her. 


XLIII. Belfora, To Clariſſa. With the requeſted extracts; and 
| a plea in his friend's favour, | 
XLIV. Clariſſa, To Belford. Thanks him for his communi- 
cations- Requeſts that he will be her Executor; and gives 
her reaſons for her choice of him for that ſolemn office. 


XLV. Belferd, To Clariſſa. His chearful acceptance of the truſt. 


XLVI. Belford, To Lovelace. Brief account of the extracts de- 
livered in to the Lady. Tells him of her appointing him her 
Executor. The melancholy pleaſure he ſhall have in the peruſal 
of her payers. Much more lively and Fee, ſays he, muſt 
be the ſtyle of thoſe who write in the height of a preſent diſtreſs, 
. than the dry, narrative, unanimated flyle of a perſon relating 
* difficulties — can be. 
XLVII. Arabella, To Clariſſa. In Anſwer to her Letter No. 
- xxxv. requeſting a Laſt Bleſſing. | 
XLVIII. Clariſſa, To her Mother. Written in the fervor of her 
ſpirit, yet with the deepeſt humility, and on her knees, im- 
ploring her Blefling, and her Father's, as what will ſprinkle 
comfort thro? her laſt hours. 


XLIX. Miſs Montague, To Clariſſa. In Reply to hers No. xli. 
All their family love and admire her. Their kinſman has not 
one friend among them. Beſeech her to oblige them with 
the acceptance of an annuity, and the firſt payment now 
ſent her, at leaſt till ſhe can be put in poſſeſſion of her 
own Eſtate, This Letter ſigned by Lord M. Lady Sarah, 

Lady Betty, and her Siſter and ſelf. 


L. Lovelace, To Belford. Raves againſt the Lady for rejecting 
him ; yet adores her the more for it. Has one half of the 
houſe to himſelf, and that the beſt ; having forbidden Lord M. 

and the Ladies to ſee him, in return for their forbidding him 
to ſee them. Incenſed againſt. Belford for the extracts he has 
. promiſed from his Letters. Is piqued to death at her proud 
refuſal of him. Curſes. the vile women, and their potions. 
But for theſe latter, the maje/ly of her virtue, he ſays, world 
have ſaved her, as it did once before. LI. 
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LI. Lovelace, To Belford. He ſhall not, he tells him, be her 
Executor. No- body ſhall be any-thing to her but himſelf. 

What a reprobation of a man, who was once ſo de to her 
Further inſtances of his raving impatience. 

LII. Lovelace, To Clariſſa. A Letter full of 2 pro- 
miſes, praiſes and admiration of her virtue. no hopes of 
eſcaping perdition but by her precepts and example. All 
he begs for the preſent, is a few lines to encourage him to 
hope for forgiveneſs, if he can juſtify his vows by his future 
conduct. 

LIII. Clariſſa, To Lord M. and the Ladies of his houſe. Thank- 
fully declines accepting of their offered Bounty. Pleads for 
their being reconciled to their kinſman, for reaſons reſpecting 
her own peace. Hopes that they may be enabled to rejoice 
in the effects of his reformation, many years after ſhe is laid 
low and forgotten. 

LIV. Belford, To Lovelace. Brief account of his expelling Tho- 
maſine, her ſons, and her gallant. Further refleftions on 
Keeping. A fate not calculated for a ſick bed. Gives a 
ſhort journal of what had paſſed relating to the Lady ſince his 
laſt. Mr. Brand enquires after her character and behaviour 
of Mrs. Smith. His Starchedneſs, Conceit, and Pedantry. 


LV. From the ſame. Further particulars relating to the Lady. 
Power left her by her Grandfather's Will. 


'LVI. Clariſſa, To Lovelace. In Anſwer to his Letter, No. Iii. 


LVII. Her Uncle Harlnue's cruel Letter, in Anſwer to hers to 

5 Mother, No. xlviii. Meditation ſtitched to it with black 
4 

LVIII. Clariſſa, To her Uncle Harlawe. In Reply. 

LIX. Miſs Howe, from the Iſle of Wight. In Anſwer to hers, 
No. xxxiv. Approves not of her choice of Belford for her 
Executor ;, yet thinks ſhe cannot appoint for that office any of 
her own family, Hopes ſhe will live many years. 


LX. Clariſa, To Miſs Howe. Sends her a large packet of Let- 
ters; but (for her Relations ſake) not all ſhe has received. 
Muft now abide by the choice of Mr, Belford for her Exe- 
cutor ; but further refers to the Papers ſhe ſends her, for her 
juſtification on this head. : 
LXI. Antony Harlawe, To Clariſſa. A Letter more taunting and 
reproachful than that of her other Uncle. To what owing. 
LXII. Ciariſa. In Anſwer. Wiſhes that the circumſtances of 
her caſe had been enquired into. Concludes with a folemn 
and pathetic prayer for the happineſs of the whole W. 11 
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LXTII. Mrs. Norton, To Clariſſa. Her friends, thro' Brand's 
reports, as ſhe imagines, intent upon her going to the Planta- 

tions. Wiſhes her to diſcourage improper viſitors. Difficult 
ſituations the teſts of prudence as well as of virtue. Dr. Lewen's 
ſolicitude for her welfare. Her couſin Morden arrived in 
England. Further pious conſolations. 


LXIV. Clariſſa. In Anſwer. Sends her a packet of papers, 
which, for her Relations ſake, ſhe cannot communicate to 
Miſs Howe. From theſe: ſhe will collect a good deal of her 
ſtory. Defends, yet gently blames her Mother. Afraid that 
her Couſin Morden will be ſet againſt ber; or, what is worſe, 
that he will ſeek to avenge her. Her affecting concluſion on 
her Norton's divine conſolations. 

LXV. Lovelace, To Belford. Is very ill. The Lady, if he die, 
will repent her refuſal of him. One of the greateſt felicities 
that can befall a woman, what. Extremely ill. His ludicrous 
behaviour on awaking, and finding a clergyman and his 
friends praying for him by his bedſide. 


LXVI. Belford, To Lovelace. Concerned at his illneſs. Wiſhes 
that he had died before laſt April. The Lady, he tells him, 
generouſly pities him; and prays that he may meet with the 
mercy he has not ſhewn. | 


| LXVII. Lovelace, To Belford. In raptures on her goodneſs to 


him. His deep regrets for his treatment of her. Bleſles her. 


LXVIII. Belford, To Lovelace. Congratulates him on his 
amendment. The Lady's exalted charity to him. Her ſtory 
a fine ſubject for Tragedy. Compares with it, and cenſures, 
the Play of the Fair Penitent. She is very ill; the worſe 
for ſome new inſtances of the implacableneſs of her Relations. 
A Meditation on that ſubject. Poor Belton, he tells him, is 
at death's door; and deſirous to fee him. 


LXIX. Belford, To Clariſſa. Acquaints her with the obligation 


he is under to go to Belton, and (leſt ſhe ſhould be ſurpriſed) 
with Lovelace's reſolution (as ſignified in the next Letter) to 
viſit her. | 

LXX. Lovelace, To Belford. Reſolves to throw himſelf at the 
Lady's feet. Lord M. of opinion, that ſhe ought to admit 
'of one Interview. 

LXXI. From the ſame. Arrived in London, he finds he Lady 
gone abroad. Suſpects Belford. His unaccountable freaks at 
Smith's. His motives for behaving ſo ludicroufly there. The 
vile Sally Martin entertains him with her mimicry of the di- 
vine Lady. | 

LXXII. Hon the ſame. His frightful Dream. How affected by 
a , N. 
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it. Sleeping or waking, his Clariſſa always preſent with him. 
Hears ſhe is returned to her lodgings. Is haſtening to her. 


LXXIII. Lovelace, To Belford. Diſappointed again. Is affected 
by Mrs. Lovick's expoſtulations. Is ſhewn a Meditation Or 
being hunted after by the enemy of her ſoul, as it is entitled. His 
light comments upon it. Leaves word that he reſolves to ſee 
her. Makes ſeveral other efforts for that purpoſe, 


LXXIV. Belford, To Lovelace, Reproaches him that he has 
not kept his honour with him. Inveighs againſt, and ſeverely 
cenſures him for his light behaviour at Smith's. Belton's terrors 
and deſpondency. Mowbray's impenetrable behaviour, 


LXXV. From the ſame. Mowbray's impatience to run from a 
dying Belton to a too lively Lovelace, Mowbray abuſes Mr. 
Belton's ſervant in the language of aRake of the common claſs. 
Reflection on the brevity of life. 


LXXVI. Lovelace, To Belford, Receives a Letter from Clariſſa, 
written by way of allegory, to induce him to forbear hunting 
after her. Copy of it. He takes it in a literal ſenſe. Exults 
upon it. Will now haſten down to Lord M. and receive the 
gratulations of all his family on her returning favour. Gives 
an interpretation of his frightful dream to his own liking. 


LXXVII. LXX VIII. From the ſame. Pities Belton. Rakiſhly 
defends him on the iſſue of a duel, which now adds to the poor 
man's terrors. His opinion of death, and the fear of it. Re- 

fections on the conduct of Play-writers with regard io ſervants. 
He cannot account for the turn his Clariſſa has taken in his 
favour. Hints at one hopeful cauſe of it. Now Matrimony 
ſeems to be in his power, he has ſome retrograde motions. 


LXXIX. Belford, To Lovelace, Continuation of his narrative 
of Belton's laſt illneſs and impatience. The poor man abuſes 
the gentlemen of the Faculty, Belford cenſures ſome of them 
for their greedineſs after fees. Belton dies. Serious refletions 
on the occaſion. 

LXXX, Lovelace, To Belford. Hopes Belton is happy. And 
why. He is ſetting out for Berks. 

LXXXI, Belford, To Lovelace. Attends the Lady, Sie is ex- 
tremely ill, and receives the Sacrament, Complains of the 
haraſſes his friend had given her. Two different perſons 
(from her Relations, he ſuppoſes) enquire after her. Her af- 
fecting addreſs to the Doctor, Apothecary, and himſelf, Diſ- 
poſes of ſome more of her apparel, for a very affeing purpoſe. 

LXXXII. Dr. Lewen, To Clariſſa. Writes on his pillow, to 
prevail upon her to proſecute Lovelace-for his Life. 


LXXXIII. 


oy 
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LXXXIII. Her pathetic and noble Anſwer. 
LXXXIV. Miſs Arabella Harlnue, To ark = Propoſe, in 


a moſt taunting and cruel manner, the proſecution of Love- 
lace 3 or, if not, her going to Penſylvania. 

LXXXV. Clariſſa's affecting Anſwer. 

LXXXVI, LXXXVII. Mrs. Norton, To Clariſſa. Her Uncle's 
cruel Letter to what owing. Colonel Morden reſolved on a 
viſit to Lovelace. — Mrs. Hervey, in a private converſation 
with her, accounts for, yet blames, the cruelty of her Family, 

" Miſs Dolly Hervey wiſhes to attend her. 


LXXX VII. Clarifa. In Anſwer. Thinks ſhe has been treated 


with great rigour by her relations. Expreſſes more warmth 
than uſual on this ſubject. Yet ſoon checks herſelf. Grieves 
that Colonel Morden reſolves on a viſit to Lovelace. "Touches 
upon her Siſter's taunting Letter. Requeſts Mrs. Norton's 
Prayers for Patience and Reſignation. 

LXXXIX. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Approves now of her ap- 
pointment of Belford for an Executor. Admires her greatneſs 
of mind in deſpiſing Lovelace. Every-body ſbe is with, taken 
with Hiclman. Yet ſhe cannot help wantoning with the 
power his obſequious Love gives her over him. 

XC. XCI. Clariſſa, To Miſs Hebe. Inſtructive leſſons and 
obſervations on her treatment of Hickman. — Acquaints her 
with all that has happened ſince her laſt. Fears that her Alle- 
gorical Letter is not ſtrictly right. Is forced by illneſs to 

break off. Reſumes. Wiſhes her married. 

XCII. Mr. Meri, To Clariſſa. A generous rene wal of his addreſs 
to her now in her calamity; and a tender of his beſt ſervices. 


XCIII. Her open, kind, and inſtructive Anſwer, 


XCIV. Lovelace; To Belford. Uneaſy, on a ſuſpicion that her 


Latter to him was a ſtratagem only. What he will do, if he 
find it ſo. 

XCV. Belford, To Lovelace. Brief account of his proceedings 
in Belton's affairs. The Lady extremely ill. Thought to be 
near her end. Has a low-ſpirited day. Recovers her ſpirits; 
and thinks herſelf above this world. She beſpeaks her coffin. 
Confeſſes that her Letter to Lovelace was Allegorical only. 

T be light in which Belford beholds her. | 


' XCVI. From the ſame. An affecting converſation that paſſed 


between the Lady and Dr. H. She ralks of Death, he ſays, 
and prepares for it, as if it were an occurrence as familiar to 
her, as dreſſing and undrefling. Worthy behaviour of the 
Doctor. She makes obſervations on the vanity of life, on 
4 the 
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the wiſdom of an early preparation for death, and on the 
laſt behaviour of Belton, 

XCVII. XCVIII. XCIX. Lovelace, To Belford. Particulars of 
what paſſed between himſelf, Colonel Morden, Lord M. and 
Mowbray, on the viſit made him by the Colonel. Propoſes 
Belford to Miſs Charlotte Montague, by way of Raillery, for 


an huſband. He incloſes Brand's Letter, which miſrepre- 
ſents (from credulity and officiouſneſs, rather than from ill- 
will) the Lady's conduct. 


C. Belford, To Lovelace, Expatiates on the baſeneſs of deluding 
young creatures, whoſe confidence has been obtained by oaths, 
vows, promiſes, Evil of Cenſoriouſneſs. People deemed good 
too much addicted to it. Deſires to know what he means by 
his ridicule with regard to his charming Couſin. 


CI. From the ſame. A proper teſt of the purity of writing, The 
Lady again makes excuſes for her Allegorical Letter, Her 
calm behaviour, and generous and uſeful reflections, on his com- 
municating to her Brand's miſrepreſentations of her conduct. 


CII, Colonel Morden, To Clariſſa. Offers his aſſiſtance and 
ſervice to make the beſt of what has happened. Adviſes her 
to marry Loyeiacc, as the only means to bring about a gene- 
ral Reconciliation. Has no doubt of his reſolution to do hey 
juſtice, Deſires to know if /he has. 


CIII. Clariſſa. In Anſiver. 


CIV. Lovelace, To Belford. His reaſonings and ravings on find- 
ing the Lady's Letter to him ofily an Allegorical one. In 
the midſt of theſe, the natural gaiety of his heart runs him 
into ridicule on Belford. His ludicrous image drawn from a 
monument in Weſtminſter-abbey. Reſumes his ſerious diſpo- 
ſition, If the worſt happen (The Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
ſays he, avert that worſt /) he bids him only write that he 
adviſes him to take a trip to Paris. And that will ſtab him 
to the heart, 

CV. Belford, To Lovelace. The Lady's coffin brought up ſtairs, 
He is extremely ſhocked and diſcompoſed at it. Her intrepidity. 
Great minds, he obſerves, cannot avoid doing uncommon things, 
Reflection on the curioſity of women. 

CVI. From the ſame. Deſcription of the coffin, and devices on 
the lid. It is placed in her bed- chamber. His ſerious appli- 
cation to Lovelace on her great behaviour. 

CVII. From the 2 Aſtoniſhed at his levity in the Abbey · in- 
ſtance. The Lady extremely ill. 


CVIII. Lovelace, To Belford, All he has done to the Lady, a jeſt 
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to die for; ſince her triumph has ever been greater than her 
ſufferings. He will make over all his poſſeſſions and all his 
reverſions to the Doctor, if he will but prolong her life for 
one twelvemonth. How, but for her calamities, could her 
Equanimity blaze out as it does! He could now love her 
with an intellectual lame, He cannot bear to think, that the 
laſt time ſhe ſo triumphantly left him, ſhould be the laſt. His 
Conſcience, he ſays, tears him. He is ſick of the remembrance 
of his vile plots. 

CIX, Belford, To Lovelace. The Lady alive, ſerene, and calm. 
The more ſerene for having finiſhed, ſigned and ſealed her 

Laſt Will; deferred till now, for reaſons of filial duty. 

CX. Miſs Howe, To Clariſſa. Pathetically laments the illneſs of 
her own Mother, and of her dear friend. Now all her pert- 
neſſes to the former, ſhe ſays, fly in her face. She lays down 
her pen; and reſumes it, to tell her, with great joy, that her 
Mother is better. She has had a viſit from her Couſin Mor- 
den. What paſſed in it. 

CXI. From the ſame. Diſpleaſed with the Colonel for thinking 
too freely of the Sex. Never knew a man that had a light 

notion of the virtue of women in general, who deſerved to 
be valued for his morals. My women muſi be either more or 
leſs virtuous than men. Uleful hints to young Ladies. Is out of 
humour with Mr. Hickman. Reſolves to ſee her ſoon in town. 

CXII. Belford, To Lovelace. The Lady writes and reads upon 
her coffin, as upon a deſk. The doctor reſolves to write to 
her Father. Her intenſe, yet chearful devotion. 

CXIII. Clariſſa, To Miſs Howe. A Letter full of pious re- 
flections, and good advice, both general and particular; and 
breathing the true Chriſtian ſpirit of charity, forgiveneſs, pa- 
tience, and reſignation. A juſt reflection, to her dear friend, 
upon the mortifying nature of pride. 


END of Vor. VI. 


